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| The War-time Program in Louisiana 
Public Schools 


| 

| 

By R. R. Ewerz 

Director Elementary and Secondary Education, Louisiana 


I. No Relaxation of War-time Program 


There are those who hold that the best war-time program is a good peace- 
jtime program. To a great extent this is true, but we have learned that the 
Swar emergency has made special demands upon our schools. These re- 
sponsibilities will continue until final victory, and we should continue to 
meet them with the same vigor which has characterized the schools’ war- 
time activities during the past two years. There will still be salvage and 
tbond drives and other war-time community enterprises to which school 
children can make important contributions. School officials and teachers 
will continue to be called upon to bring leadership to local war-time proj- 
ects and activities. 

The current successes of the Allies on the military front are likely to create 
in us the false impression that the tension of effort can be decreased. But 
no relaxation should be permitted. Indeed, we should exert even greater 
effort to help add the final and convincing blow to our enemies. The war- 
time emphasis in the high-school curriculum should definitely be continued. 
Especially important in the program of studies are physical fitness, sanita- 
tion, and first aid. Knowledge of fundamental mathematical skills is pay- 
ing high dividends to our boys in service. These boys are also finding the 
work they pursued in pre-induction courses to be most helpful in their 
military training and assignments. These courses include fundamentals of 
electricity, fundamentals of machines, fundamentals of shop work, funda- 
mentals of radio, fundamentals of auto mechanics, and pre-flight aeronau- 
tics. Boys in the service who were fortunate enough to receive some “‘point- 
ers” on military drill have found this training to be of distinct advantage to 
them in their service assignments and in their advancement in the ranks. 
Basic language skills, social science which includes map-reading and causes 
for which we fight, are considered by military authorities to be of great im- 
portance to inductees. 

There is now a great demand for nurses in He military branches, as well 
as for work in civilian hospitals. This points to the importance of pre-nurs- 
ing courses in high school, which include such subjects as chemistry, biol- 
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ogy, mathematics, first aid, health, and sanitation. Principals should en- . 
courage high-school junior and senior girls to consider seriously preparing | 
themselves to enter this field of service. No higher patriotic service could | 
be rendered by any young woman. 


I. The Youth Problem 


It was inevitable that the enrollments of our high schools would decrease 
because of induction of eighteen-year-olds into the armed forces. How- | 
ever, this circumstance does not account for the large percentage of high- 
school youths who are now dropping out of school before graduation. The 
many opportunities for placement in business and industry, coupled with a 
natural restlessness born of the war emergency, provide the chief motives for 
our youths’ leaving school. We should redouble our efforts to hold these 
boys and girls in high school until they have received their high-school 
diplomas. They will be able to make their best contribution to the armed 
services, to business, or to industry only if they have fortified themselves 
with a complete high-school education. High-school boys should be espe- 
cially advised of the fact that preferred assignments and promotion in the 
military forces are more easily secured if one has completed his high-school 
education. 

Another serious consideration in the matter of leaving high school before 
graduation is the fact that replacements in front-line divisions are coming 
largely from the eighteen-year-old inductees, and also the further fact that 
these replacements are being made immediately following the thirteen weeks’ 
basic-training period. This makes it all the more important for a boy to 
remain in school as long as possible prior to induction. And if there is time 
prior to his induction to enroll in some college work, this should by all means 
be done, even though he might be called before the end of the first semester. 
This experience, brief though it may be, will help to increase his effective- 
ness as a member of the military forces. To youths who will replace men 
and women in business, in industry, or in agriculture, a complete high- 
school education is likewise essential. These young people should, of course, 
be guided into those courses which will prepare them for maximum effi- 
ciency in the work responsibilities they will assume. The co-operative and 
distributive education classes, scheduling half a day in classes and half a 
day in shops, stores and other places of business, are especially designed to 
provide this type of training. 

But, of course, the preparation of all our high-school youths for their fur 
ture tasks involves more than keeping them in school until they have re- 
ceived their diplomas. It involves helping boys and girls to discover their 
talents and capacities, then pointing out the best courses and activities for 
developing their abilities to the very highest point possible in the time th | 
remains. This service to youth can best be offered through good oul 
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ing and guidance activities. High-school principals are more and more 
yrecognizing the need for an effective program of guidance, and are wisely 
‘establishing guidance procedures as a regular part of the school’s program. 
| One other phase of the youth problem which is challenging the attention 
tof educators at this time is that of juvenile delinquency. It is recognized 
that this term is used to include many forms of attitudinal behavior which 
jdeviate from accepted norms but which are not serious enough to require 
egal action by the community. The terrific tensions and strains under 

hich youths must now live as they face uncertain and possible tragic fu- 
tures all too frequently contribute to breakdowns in their personalities and 
; haracters. One of the most successful means of combatting the problem 
is a well-rounded school and community program for youth. Provisions 
for wholesome social and recreational activities in the school and in the com- 
munity will do much toward stemming the tide of juvenile delinquency 
hich seems to be mounting in all sections of our country. 


III, Broader Vision of Education 


There is a growing conviction on the part of school officials and teachers 
jalike that if the schools are to assume their full responsibility in perpetuat- 
ing democracy, they must broaden their horizon of interest and effort. 
Theoretically, at least, the single objective of teaching subject-matter is no 
longer acceptable. It is, of course, agreed that a major emphasis should 
be given by the schools to the great disciplines of knowledge which have 
emerged during civilization’s upward progress. Indeed, the schools should 
strive to give even greater attention to developing in our children under- 
standings of the great fundamental truths and principles which constitute 
the basis of our culture and which are the core of the major fields of the 
school curriculum. And it should be added that these great fields of learn- 
ing should be used by teachers not alone as vehicles for conveying the rich 
heritage of the past, but also to show the continuity of our culture; for test- 
ing the thinking of the past and for evaluating the present trends and 
movements of civilization; and for inspiring future stewards of our civiliza- 
tion to discover new truths to be applied to future progress. 

But having made this important concession to the importance of teaching 
subject matter, it must be recognized that u new interpretation is being 
given to the basic functions of the public schools. This modern viewpoint 
is that the functions of the school are not limited to bringing children in con- 
tact with the truths of the past and the facts of the present, nor to de- 
veloping in our youth some degree of vocational competence. The school 
is now being thought of as an integral part of a community, with certain 
reciprocal responsibilities recognized and accepted by each. This relation- 
ship is presented in two main aspects. First, it has gradually become ap- 
parent that the community contiguous to a school holds vast resources which 
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may be used for the enrichment of teaching and learning in the classrooms. , 
These resources abound in many forms and include such elements as trees, , 
rivers, bayous, animals, historic places, industries, farms and their many ' 
products, museums, works of art and literary products—the results of ceases | 
less, tireless, and loving efforts by pioneer Louisianians. All these and many ' 
other community resources may provide untold opportunities for the en- | 
richment of children’s learning. The broader vision of public education as | 
it relates to the community suggests also the enrichment of the community ' 
through the program of the school. This enrichment may result from 
courses and activities of the school’s program presented in such a way as to | 
meet the needs of the community—needs which might not be met in any 
other way. For example, in health classes, biology classes, or in home 
economics classes, diseases or sanitation problems peculiar to a community 
may be studied. But of course such a project should not stop here; plans 
would be made by the children themselves to help eradicate these undesir- 
able conditions. 

Many other community problems may be approached in the same man- 
ner—problems of housing, agriculture, home and community beautification, 
recreation, nutrition, to mention only a few of the areas in which improve- 
ments will bring higher standards of living for many and greater happiness 
for all. 


IV. Twelve-grade Program 


Convincing evidence of the development of broader vision of education 
in Louisiana is the inauguration of the twelve-year program for public 
schools of the state. As Superintendent Coxe recently stated in a letter to 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, ‘This 
extended type of school system will enable the schools to enrich the curric- 
ulum and to offer more attractive school programs to boys and girls on the 
secondary level.” ‘ 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the procedures of converting from 
the eleven-grade system to the twelve-grade program; nor to comment on 
the problems incident to this conversion. These matters have been dis- 
cussed in a series of regional meetings to which all school officials of the 
state were invited. Furthermore, a detailed guide on conversion problems 
is now in the course of preparation and will soon be distributed to school 
administrators throughout the state. 

It is important to remember that in the state as a whole, schools will not 
add the new eighth grade to the elementary school in the 1944-45 session, 
but will do so a year hence. Complete conversion to the twelve-grade 
program will be effected in 1949, thus giving school boards sufficient time 
to plan administrative changes, which will result in higher efficiency and 
greater economy in the operation of schools. This procedure was recom- 
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V. Administrative Problems 


_ Because of the continued impact of the war, and also because of the respon- 
| sibility for implementing several new laws bearing upon education passed 

by the last state legislature, the administrative load of school officials dur- 
ing the coming school year will be greater than ever. Much of this re- 
sponsibility will center in enforcing the attendance law, making better 
| provision for first-grade children, and for crippled children, and participat- 
| ing in the educational program for returning veterans. 


A. The Attendance Law 


While the administration of the new attendance law is not a function of 
this Division, certain of the law’s implications are a direct concern of the 
the school’s program of instruction. The administration of this law will 
bring into the classrooms many children who have not attended school be- 
fore and also others whose school attendance has been very irregular. In 
either case, serious retardation will be found among these children. This 
condition will call for careful planning by principals and teachers in the 
matter of grade placements; and equally important will be the provisions 
for individualization of instruction for many of these pupils. Principals 
and teachers will be called upon to render definite assistance in the enforce- 
ment of this law and should stand ready to submit any information called 
for by the visiting teacher. 

B. Better Teaching for First-grade Children 


First-grade children present a problem when they enter school with little 
or no background for learning to read, and provision should be made for 
careful grouping of such children so that those with least readiness for 
learning to read will receiye the attention they need to enable them to 

make reasonable progress during their first year of school. Certainly it is 
difficult to justify placing the stigma of failure on these children who, 
through no fault of their own, are not able to progress as rapidly through 
the first grade as do those children who enter school with better reading 
backgrounds and more maturity. 

Perhaps this problem will not be one for the first-grade teacher alone to 
solve. It may well be that it should engage the co-operation of second- and 
third-grade teachers as well. A plan might be developed whereby the teach- 
ers of all of the first three grades would co-operatively share the respon- 
sibility of “leveling up” the reading abilities of weaker pupils. Through 
such a plan, individual deficiencies of pupils would be removed as they pro- 
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gress through the three grades of the primary division. No one teacher 
would be responsible for giving all the remedial work necessary to bring 
the achievements of pupils up to accepted norms. 


C. Crippled Children 


The State Superintendent has already requested parish superintendents 
to make surveys in their respective parishes to determine the number of 
crippled children eligible for special schooling under Act 163 of the last 
legislature. The provisions of this act cover any child of educable mind 
between the ages of five and twenty-one who by reason of being crippled, 
or otherwise disabled, cannot be safely and adequately educated in the 
public schools along with normal pupils, thus including spastics and other 
physically handicapped children. 

Because of the nature of their physical handicaps, it may not be feasible 
to organize class instruction for certain of these children. Where individual 
instruction is indicated, or deviations from the regular program of studies 


and of instruction, the State Department stands ready to make such al- 


lowances in the standards as will provide the fullest measure of the edu- 
cational opportunity to these unfortunates. 


D. Rehabilitation and Education of Returning Veterans 


With the increased numbers of returning veterans there will be an in- 
crease in applications for education and training under the provisions of 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” It is now becoming apparent that many of 
these applications will be for education on the secondary level. It is un- 
likely that many of these returning veterans will wish to enroll in high- 
school classes because of age considerations. However, if veterans are in- 
clined to return to high school, principals should give them every encourage- 
ment to do so. The veterans should also be informed of the possibilities 
of completing high-school subjects by means of individual instruction, pro- 
vided for under present policies of our Division of Elementary and Second- 


ary Education. Also, they should be apprised of opportunities for enrolling” 
in correspondence courses through the Extension Division of Louisiana ; 


State University and of the opportunities for pursuing vocational training 


in state trade schools, whose widely varied courses are splendidly adapted _ 


to aiding veterans in occupational adjustment. This State Department i is 


also co-operating with the Veterans Administration in its program of train- _ 


ing for returning veterans who have service-connected disabilities. 


VI. School Supervision 


With the acute shortage of teachers and the accompanying necessity for — 
employing teachers with minimum qualifications, the matter of supervision _ 
of classroom instruction has assumed special importance. Supervision of | 


ba 
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| 
| classroom instruction is, of course, a function of the principal of the school. 


Tt is his duty to see that classroom teaching is effective. Learning objec- 
| tives, instructional material, methods of teaching, results of teaching—all 
_ these essentials of classroom instruction should be a matter of frequent 
| check-up by the principal. The parish supervisor is ready and willing to 

assist the school principal in carrying on an effective plan of school super- 
| vision, and he should be called in frequently for whatever assistance he can 

render. With specialists available in virtually every subject-matter field, 
as well as in the general fields of elementary and secondary education, the 
: State Department is in a position to provide technical advice or assistance 
in curricular and administrative problems as they arise. The summer 
workshops in several parishes of this state have demonstrated the value of 
| this service, as have field visits of our supervisors to parishes during the school 
year. Parish superintendents, supervisors, and school principals feel free 
at any time to make calls upon our Department for any special service in 
supervision which can be rendered. 


VII. Evaluation of the School Program 


From time to time it is desirable to appraise the objectives, the procedures, 
the materials of instruction, and, indeed, all the elements which contribute 
to a successful school program. ‘This holds true on the state level, on the 
parish level, and certainly for the activities which go on in individual class- 
rooms. ‘This year we have decided on the state level to examine objectively 
certain of the elements of the school program for which the Department, 
because of the very nature of its functions, is primarily responsible. This 
appraisal will involve textbooks, courses of study, and the entire plan of 
state supervision. We are expecting interesting revelations, some of which 
may indicate changes in present policies and procedures; all of them, we 
hope, will contribute to the continued improvement of our entire school 
program. 

Some form of evaluation of parish school programs may also be considered 
desirable. Already the State Superintendent has proffered the assistance 
of Department personnel for making parish “organizational studies.” 
These, of course, will involve the broader aspects of the administration of 
schools, such as problems of consolidation, transportation, and Negro edu- 
cation, as well as instructional problems. 

But from the standpoint of the special interests of this Division, we are 
suggesting possible evaluations of the instructional program of individual 
schools. This might conceivably involve the program of studies, teaching 
personnel, teaching methods, and the results of teaching. Last year an in- 
formal project in testing arithmetical skills of high-school juniors and seniors 
was instituted by this Division. Over 12,000 tests were distributed. The 
results of these tests were used by teachers to develop plans for remedial 
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programs, by means of which students gained or regained knowledges and 
skills in the subject. This procedure could well be developed for all content 
subjects, as well as for testing physical fitness, citizenship qualities, and 
personality and character traits. 


It is too early to evaluate fully the school program in terms of the war 
effort. And when we do finally reach a point where we are ready to sit 
down and study its weaknesses and strengths in the light of the demands of 
the war emergency, we shall discover that many factors must be taken into 
consideration before true and valid conclusions can be reached. Present 
indications are, however, that the war will have demonstrated the value of 
fundamental knowledges and skills; of habits of accuracy and work; of good 
health, of co-operation, and of the ability to perform at least one thing well. 
Naive and often too ready acceptance of false educational doctrines has in 
the past caused some of our good teachers to lighten the emphasis on basic 
essentials of learning. It is apparent the pendulum is again swinging the 
other way, but we trust it will never swing so far that learning becomes a 
matter of drill and reciting. 


VIII. Role of Schools in Plans for Peace 


The role of education in plans for peace has been discussed at great length 
by contemporary writers and speakers. Not even a brief discussion of the 
topic is appropriate here. If, as these spokesmen believe, education will 
play a very great role in the winning of the peace, the elementary and 
secondary schools of this nation will have a generous contribution to make 
in this effort, since these institutions constitute a very large part of the force 
of education. 

The greatest contribution which the elementary and secondary schools 
can make to peace is to help children to understand the aims of this war, 
and to encourage them to bring their lives in line with these aims.! Many 
avenues are open to teachers to bring the children of our schools these 
understandings and to show their relationship to the problems of peace. 
Social studies classes provide one of the main approaches; but teachers of 
every subject can at some time stress these aims and help mold the child’s’ 
attitudes in line with them. One very effective means of developing under- 
standings of the problems of peace and of developing of proper attitudes in _ 
children toward them is the public forum type of discussion. After all, free 
discussion is one of the great foundation stones of democracy, and every 
boy and girl should be taught its value and its technique. We have urged | 
every school to develop teaching units or activities on this important subject, — . 


: le . : ° t : 
? Educational Policies Commission. Learning About Education and the Peace. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 1944, p. 3. . 
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“The Role of Schools in Plans for Peace,’’ with special reference to safe- 
guarding that peace, and the responsibilities which the children now in 
school will sooner or later assume as they take their places as adult citizens 
in a post-war democracy. 


‘War-time Changes in Mississippi Schools 


By E. R. JOBE 
State High School Supervisor, Jackson, Mississippt 


F 


The reaction of Mississippi schools to the stirring challenge of war was 
positive, immediate, and constructive. The State Department of Education 
issued the following statement: 


“The number one job of the schools is to help win the war. In 
carrying out this obligation, the schools must recognize a two-fold re- 
sponsibility. The first is to prepare the students in body, in mind, and 
in spirit to become good citizens and good soldiers in the fight for vic- 
tory and for the peace that is to follow. The second is to provide op- 
portunities for the adults of the community to study, to understand, 
and to accept right attitudes towards wartime measures that concern 
them directly, and to train adults to produce the sinews of war.” 


This obligation was assumed by the public schools, both white and Negro, 
Every phase of the school system from the primary school to the junior 
college found ways to participate directly in wartime activities, both in 
community effort and in the regular pupil schoolroom procedures. Thus 
it came about that the Mississippi food production program was stimulated 
through the activity of vocational agriculture teachers in giving short courses 
in farm subjects to thousands of adults. Tens of thousands were instructed 


in farm machinery repair, and vast quantities of farm equipment were re- _ 


paired. Great numbers of workers for war industry were trained in school 
shops and in shops especially organized under the auspices of the schools. 


Within the regular program of general education there was found time for — 


innumerable community wartime services. Finally, instruction was ad- 


justed to pre-induction needs so that many boys entering the services re- 
ceived special training, not only in the established courses of the curriculum — 


but also in one or more of the following fields: shopwork, mechanics, auto- 
motive mechanics, radio, electricity, physics, aeronautics, physical education. 


While the schools were striving to meet the needs of the emergency they 


were undergoing adverse changes. The effects of the war in taking away 
the trained personnel, in stopping expansion in schoolhouse construction — 


and equipment, in slowing down efforts to improve instruction, were in- 


sidious and destructive. In order to measure with some degree of accuracy — 
these effects it is necessary to recall the status of public education in 1940 : 


and to compare it with conditions today (1944). In 1940 the teachers in 
the Mississippi public schools had reached the culmination of a five year 
study for the improvement of instruction. Throughout the State new prac- 
tices in teaching were being attempted and new subject matter based upon 


practical problems of daily life was being introduced through the medium 7 


x 
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/ of new or reorganized courses. Teacher training had reached a very satis- 
factory level. For approval to teach in high school it was required that 
applicants be college graduates with suitable general training, together with 
not less than twenty-seven quarter hours in professional subjects, and with 
specialization in the fields in which they expected to teach. The degree 
of specialization required was high. In English forty-five quarter hours 
were required; in social studies, forty-five; in mathematics, twenty-seven; 
in science, fifty-four; in foreign language thirty-six; in home economics, 
forty-five; in commerce, forty-five. In 1940 there were 3,900 white high 
school teachers employed in Mississippi schools, and only 122 failed to 
qualify in full according to these standards. Enrollments in all divisions 
of the public schools were increasing, and expansion of school plant facili- 
ties was proceeding rapidly. 

As the nation necessarily turned every energy to the waging of war all 
these circumstances changed. During a single year 2,150 of the 9,000 white 
public school teachers left the field of teaching. In high school the per- 
centage of college graduates fell from 92 per cent in 1940 to an estimated 
70 per cent in 1944. Many technical courses were discontinued. The re- 
ports of the 335 accredited high schools for the session of 1943-44 showed sub- 
standard teachers employed as follows: English, 93; social studies, 107; com- 
merce, 93; mathematics, 110; science, 157. Conditions in the 117 schools on 
the probationary list were tragically worse. By necessity the in-service 
teacher training program became a refresher activity, and efforts toward the 
improvement of instruction and curriculum study became in desperation a 
“hold the line” operation. Enrollments in all schools were falling off and 
many small rural schools were in process of consolidation. 

In the light of these considerations leaders in Mississippi education are 
making plans to meet the problems which are expected to arise in the post- 
war period. They are taking measures to discover what these problems 
will be and are examining their educational and material resources with 
a view of adjusting those resources to changes brought about by the war. 
Mississippi is a rural state. The public schools in post-war years will con- 
tinue to assume the position of community leadership in the development 
of rural life. The primary function of the school, however, remains the 
the development of youth for social, political, and economic competence. 
‘In accomplishing this function the individuai school will become more than 
ever 2 community institution in that all phases of community life and im- 
provement will either center in the school or participate and benefit from 
activities of the school. 

Some of the particular features of public school work in which expansion 


is expected are as follows: 


1. Extension of the public school program so as to provide more 
fully for youth through the fourteenth grade may be expected. This 
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extended service will not necessarily be in the field of academic or pro- | 
fessional preparation but will be more extensively concerned with spe- 
cialized, technical training for jobs and occupations, for the retraining 
of workers displaced by technological changes, and for serving the re- 
turning soldiers. 


2. Greatly increased emphasis will be placed upon health and phy- 
sical education activities and facilities. This will include cooperation 
with boards of health, recreational agencies, and other community 
enterprises. It will involve school lunches, community sanitation, 
physical examination and corrective measures for all youth, suitable 
facilities for exercise and physical development for all youth. 


3. Greatly extended use of instructional materials of all kinds can 
be expected. The experience of educational leaders working with the 
armed forces will supply new practices for use of visual and audial aids in 
education as well as many new practical materials of all kinds. There — 
will be an expansion also in library services. 


4. Every twelve-grade school will provide a program of studies 
which will give thorough training in fundamental skills and knowledges 
calculated to develop citizenship, character, and personal competence. 
It will also provide a program of personal, educational, and occupa- 
tional guidance reaching every youth. It will provide vocational 
training suitable to the needs of the community, and will include ade- 
quate provision for work experience. Science and mathematics will 
occupy places of greater emphasis and importance. 


5. In providing vocational training for farm youth, some of the ex- 
tended services of the school will be community canning plants, dehy- 
dration plants, farm machinery repair shops, and shops for training 
adult as well as school workers. 


6. In order to accomplish these services there will be a further con- 
solidation of school districts and the organization of larger school ad- 
ministrative units. School districts with less than $1,000,000 of assessed 
evaluation cannot provide an adequate educational program. Even 
with this amount as a tax basis it is necessary to have state and federal 
aid for equalization purposes in order to provide the program of edu- 
cation planned for Mississippi youth. 


The planning which is in process in connection with the public junior 
college program of the state of Mississippi is worthy of especial considera- _ 
tion. These schools have an established reputation for excellence of schol- — 
arship in the field of general education and they have every purpose of main- al 
taining their high cultural standards. In addition, however, they now a 
propose to utilize their existing facilities and to acquire additional facili- 
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ties for practical, technological, and vocational courses. These may be of 
long or short term duration. Many of them may carry no college credit. 
They will prove of particular interest, it is believed, to ex-service men, ex- 
war workers, and other prospective job-holders. Some of the fields in 
which technical courses are already offered are as follows: aviation mechan- 
ics, auto mechanics, sheet metal, electrical work shops, business and com- 
merce, and building trades. 


The War and Its Effect on High Schools— 
South Carolina 


By E. R. Crow 


State High School Supervisor, Department of Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 


The schools of South Carolina have been greatly affected by war-time 
conditions. It would be difficult to say just what the principal effect has 
been. The war has brought many problems, all of which are related to each 
other not only as growing out of the war but also in their bearing upon the 
future of the educational program. All high schools have carried on, most 
of them under considerable handicaps. The teacher shortage has not been 
as acute as has been reported from some other states, but it has been serious 
and becomes more so each year. Men have left to enter the armed forces 
and their places have been taken by women. ‘Temporary teaching permits 
have been issued to increase the supply of teachers but steps have been 
taken to insure their temporary character. 

In the fall of 1942 the State Board of Education authorized the State High 
School Supervisor to recommend such temporary changes in the high school 
program as would help meet the emergency so far as the curriculum was 
concerned. Thus a place was provided for the pre-induction program of 
the Army. Asa result approximately half of the seniors graduating in 1943 
took some pre-induction course in addition to physical education. Ap- 
proximately the same number were enrolled in pre-induction courses for 
the session of 1943-44. 


The war has brought an almost universal interest in physical education. 
In 1942 a supervisor of the physical fitness program was employed. De- 
spite the handicap of the loss of trained men, this program has gone forward 
with success. Probably out of it, or rather out of the stimulus that brought 
it into being, will develop after the war an adequate health and physical 
education program. 

Trade and Industrial Education 


During the early stages of the developments of the army and navy, many | 
of our teachers of trade and industrial subjects were called to the service. 
Perhaps the EN that suffered most was the coordinators of “Diversified — 
Occupations.” Most of these men were graduates of Clemson College and 
held commissions as reserved officers. There was almost a 100 per cent © 
turn-over of coordinators in our schools. Shop teachers who were engaged — 
in the training of employees for war industries were deferred for several — 
months. However, most of these who were in the age groups called to the 1 


service were eventually inducted. A few of our teachers and supervisors _ 


¢ 
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found more remunerative work in war industries. Some of these will 
probably be lost permanently to the teaching profession. A part of this 
number may return to the profession and bring most practical ideas about 
the improvement of our training program. 


_ A very heavy loss in industrial arts teachers was experienced. We were 
faced with the problem of certifying persons with practical experience but 
a minimum of educational training or the closing of the school shops. Wher- 
ever possible, instructors were secured to keep the shops open and at the 
same time we tried to hold the educational requirements as high as possible. 
Some of these new teachers have proved very satisfactory and will probably 
attempt to improve their educational requirements and remain in the 
teaching profession. As a general rule the requirement of actual practical 
experience in a trade was held high during this period, but a few teachers 
were certified that did not have full educational requirements. These 
teachers were issued temporary permits. 

High school enrollments in trade and industrial classes have been fairly 
satisfactory. Many of the seniors realized that they would have to go into 
military service and therefore secured as much vocational or technical 
training as possible before entering the service. However, the war indus- 
tries also attracted many of the boys and girls that normally would have 
remained in school and secured shop training. Enrollments in classes 
offered out-of-school people for the purpose of extending their schooling in 
trade and industrial occupations have been fairly satisfactory; however, 
during the past year, enrollments in this group have decreased somewhat. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that many of the young or ambitious persons 
are in the armed service and not available for extension training. 

The war has resulted in the development of a number of new shops for 
many schools throughout the State. As the specific training for war workers 
has progressed during the past four years it naturally followed that the 
supply of trainees would gradually decrease. As these decreases appeared, 
they resulted in the discontinuance of the use of certain shop equipment. 
As far as it has been practical to do so, this equipment has been put into 
use in the public schools for regular high school students. Thus, we have 
endeavored to make the shop-training program a permanent part of the 
schools’ offerings. ‘Training programs in machine-shop practices, aircraft 
and aircraft engines, mechanics, sheet metal; welding, electric and gas; 
refrigeration, servicement, radio repair and maintenance, auto mechanics, 
telegraph operation, and other trades have been reported in the develop- 
ments during this period. In the past there has been a limited amount of 
training offered to girls and women. However, during the war period girls 
and women have been admitted to the shop-training programs that formerly 
were not opened to them. In all probability girls will continue to be ad- 
mitted to vocational shop-training programs in the high schools throughout 
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the state. The training of cosmetologists in eight schools in the state has | 
been developed during the war period. This was brought about through | 
a request of the State Board of Cosmetic Arts. 

The trade and industrial service is taking the necessary steps to cooperate | 
with agencies interested in the retraining of discharged veterans and the 
retraining of industrial workers who will be forced to change from war in- 
dustries to peace-time production. The facilities of the schools of the State 
will be made available for this big job that will have to be done at the con- 
clusion of the war. The retraining of handicapped veterans who have be- 
come disabled while in service has already been instituted. 

During the past four years the trade and industrial service has assisted in 
training 40,000 persons for war industries. This has been done at an ap- 
proximate cost of $50 per trainee. The physical facilities of the schools 
have been increased in value by one-half a million dollars. Many of these 
trained workers will return to peace-time pursuits in South Carolina and 
will help the industries in the State to compete with keen competition. It 
is felt that the training they have received will result in the economic im- 
provement of a large group of our industrial population. It is also recog- 
nized that the public schools of the State should continue to make a con- 
tribution to the training of the youth in the State to enter into productive 
work and further that the schools should assist these persons in making the 
necessary adjustments in their work experiences and assist in an up-grading 
program to make it possible for them to make progress in their vocation. 
The recognition of this responsibility with appropriate action to implement 
it will let the schools serve all of the needs of our people and will not make 
it necessary to provide other agencies outside of the school to render this 
service. 

Agriculture 


The teaching of agriculture in South Carolina has been modified in a 
good many ways because of the war situation. The need for increased food 
production changed the emphasis in teaching material from the more gen- 
eral field in agriculture to the production of food and feed crops and the 
production of livestock, poultry, and eggs for human consumption. Most 
of the high school communities that did not have community canneries for - 
processing food for home use and for national defense have during the war — 
erected community canneries. The schools that already had canneries 
have stepped up their canning program very materially to help in the con-— 
servation of food because of the war situation. The fact that the farmer 
could not secure new farm machinery in many cases for carrying on his 
work has made it necessary for the farm shops, in connection with the agri- | 
cultural departments in the high schools, to modify their program so as ta 
help the farmers in the repair and up-keep of farm machinery and farm 
equipment. The fact that there has been an increasing shortage of farm 
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labor has meant that the agriculture departments have given much more 
jattention to training both in-school pupils and adults in improving their 
farm skills so that they can accomplish more in their farm work than or- 
dinarily. 

| The enrollment of adults in agricultural classes has approximately trebled 
the enrollment previous to the war. Most of these adults have been en- 
‘gaged in the production of food and feed, and the processing of food for 
home use. 


| Previous to the war there were employed about 225 trained agriculture 

teachers in the high schools of South Carolina. At the present time about 
175 of these experienced teachers are engaged in military service in the 
different phases of the war. Most of the men had had military training 
: and are officers in the army, the navy, and the air. Because of the teacher 
shortage a great many only partially qualified men have been employed 
to take over the agricultural work, their qualifications being based more 
on farm experience than on formal training, and in many cases these tem- 
porary men have done very good work, limited, of course, largely to the 
practical phases. 


The farm people, especially the high school boys, have given much atten- 
tion, under the agriculture teachers, to drives in collecting scrap iron and 
in carrying out many activities primarily based on the war situation. 


School Lunch 


During the session of 1943-44 the school lunch program, which had been 
previously administered by the relief agencies, was taken over by the School 
Lunch Division created in 1943 in the State Department of Education. 
This division has taken the fullest possible advantage of federal funds, and 
the success of the South Carolina program ranks among the best in the coun- 
try. 

Post-war Plans 

Two definite developments are taking place that will have far-reaching 
effects on the educational system of the future. The first of these is the re- 
organization of the program of teacher education and certification. Here- 
tofore the State has not exercised definite controls in the matter of the edu- 
cation of teachers but has left the matter almost entirely in the hands of the 
colleges. It is now being proposed that as a condition of certification teach- 
ers must meet minimum requirements both as to content and professional 
subject matter. The prescription as to content will insure a balanced pro- 
gram as to general education, to which will be added, of course, require- 
ments in professional education, along with practice teaching. The new 
certification plan will greatly increase the number of types of certificates 
that may be granted and will exercise restriction as to fields and subject 
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matter in which the teacher is eligible to teach. At present there are three 
grades of certificates only, with no such specified restriction. The new plan 
will make it possible to graduate certificates on the basis of training, ex- 
perience, and general education and will give definite impetus to graduate 
work, recognition of which is to be incorporated into the new system. 

In South Carolina State aid is distributed as salary to teachers, differ- 
ences in amounts being based theoretically on the grade of certificate and 
to a slight degree upon the number of years of experience of the teacher. 
In practice, however, due to past abuses of the plan, nearly all the teachers 
have the same grade of certificate; and since the State schedule of salary 
distribution exercises great control over the teachers’ salary actually paid 
by the district, there has been little opportunity to express differences in 
training and experience in the salary. This development, although not 
conceived as a post-war change in the educational program, will neverthe- 
less have an important bearing on education in the post-war years. 

The most significant development in education in South Carolina was 
the adoption in January, 1944, of the twelve-year school program. The 
adoption of this program was brought about by a realization of the inade- 
quacy of the eleven-year system. It was difficult in’1943 to make adjust- 
ments to provide for the Army’s pre-induction program. The high school 
program had become virtually one of three years because the content of 
the eighth grade, for which credit was given toward graduation, was vir- 
tually the same as that in twelve-year school systems in other states. This 
fact operated to restrict electives in the last three years and to make it diffi- 
cult to include subjects and activities demanded by the new conditions. 
For example, science, a basic subject for war as well as peace, occupied a 
poor position among high school electives, a position too poor to afford 
much evidence of the fact that we are living in a scientific age. The twelve- © 
year program will not be in full effect until the session of 1948-49 and the — 
first graduating class under the new program will be the class of 1949. 
During this period the curriculum is to be revised from year to year, and 
machinery has been put in motion to examine the whole school program 
from the first through the twelfth grade. Meanwhile, the twelve-year — 
plan is not retroactive in its effect on pupils enrolled in high school during — 
the session of 1943-44. Encouragement is given, however, in the State — 
Board’s recommendations to pupils to change from the eleven- to the twelve- ‘ 
year plan during the period of transition. Thus plans have been made — 
which will result in making the high schools of South Carolina better agen=_ 
cies for the greater responsibilities they will have in the future. It is signifi- _ 
cant that the 1944 General Assembly, as well as the State Board of Edu- ; 
cation, gave unanimous approval to the twelve-year program. 


The War and the Schools of Tennessee 
By R. R. Vance 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 


War always exercises a profound influence upon the schools of a nation. 
This is particularly true in the case of World War II, which has called to 
the attention of the schools of the United States certain changes which they 
should effect in order that they may make their maximum contribution to 
the war effort. In some cases, the effect of the war upon our schools has 
been quite salutary in that the changes upon which education has been 
focused are necessary ones, necessary not only in time of war but also in 
time of peace. This statement really concerns curriculum changes more 
definitely than it concerns changes in the administrative or supervisory 
functions. 

First and foremost among the effects of the war upon the schools is that 
of a shortage of trained teachers. I assume that this statement can be made 
with reference to every state in the Union and with reference to every school 
level, elementary, high, and college or university. Teachers by the thou- 
sands have gone into the armed services. More thousands have gone into 
defense industries because of the larger salaries which they can receive. 
The result has been a curtailment of the program of our schools at a time 
when the program should be expanded to meet the increasing demands of 
the armed forces. The shortage of teachers has been particularly acute in 
Tennessee in the following fields: mathematics, science, industrial arts, vo- 
cational agriculture, and commercial subjects. It has not been so acute in 
the English and the social studies fields. As a matter of fact, we have been 
able with some effort to find English and social studies teachers for our high 
schools, because approximately two-thirds of all the prospective teachers 
graduating from our state teacher training institutions have either majored 
or minored in one or both of these fields. The fields of mathematics, sci- 
ence, industrial arts, vocational agriculture, and commercial subjects have 
suffered greatly because of a paucity of trained teachers, and this at a time 
when major empahsis is being placed upon these fields. In order to meet 
this condition and to keep our high schools open, we have had, for the time 
being only we hope, to waive certain certification requirements. To be 
sure, we have been very careful not to repeal any of our certification laws 
or to revise any of the certification regulations set up by the State Board of 
Education, because such laws and regulations, once repealed or revised, can 
with difficulty be placed back upon the statute books again when the war 
is over. What we have done is merely to hold in abeyance the enforce- 
‘ment of our certification laws and regulations until such time as trained 
teachers shali become available. Our State Board of Education requires 
all beginning high school teachers to hold a degree from a standard college 
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or university approved by the Board. This is an example of one of the 
regulations the enforcement of which we have had to hold in abeyance. 
We have not been able to secure enough high school teachers with the bac- 
calaureate degree. Consequently, we have successively reduced this re- 
quirement first to three years and then to two years of college work. Ina 
few cases, we have even had to drop below the two-year training standard 
in order to find certain badly needed teachers in certain fields. 

The question may at once be asked, What effect has this reduction of 
certification requirements had on the quality of instruction in the high schools 
affected? Strange as it may seem, we feel that we have been able to main- 
tain a remarkably high quality of instruction in spite of the conditions just 
outlined. One principal reason comes to my mind. Many of these so- 
called under-trained teachers are former teachers who have been out of 
the schoolroom for many years. Most of them are married women who 
once taught but ceased teaching when they became married. Many of 
them have listened to the insistent pleas of their superintendents and have 
begun teaching solely to help out during the emergency. They are women 
of maturity. They are also women of practical experience in that they have 
reared or have been rearing their own children in the meantime. Thus, 
they have brought to our schools a maturity and a practical experience 
lacking in many younger teachers even though these younger teachers may 
be the possessors of the baccalaureate degree. Be it further said that these 
mature persons have re-entered teaching prompted purely by patriotic mo- 
tives. In other words, they are anxious to help win this war, and they feel 
that teaching is one such avenue of helping to win the war. This patriotic _ 
impulse is not always present in younger and more immature teachers even 
though their training may be in conformity with higher standards. 

In spite of a dearth of teachers certificated according to the standards of 
our State Board of Education, we have been able to keep our schools open. 
There is no immediate prospect that we shall have to close any high school 
because of our inability to find teachers. If we cannot find certificated 
teachers, we shall try to find those who cannot meet certification require- 
ments but who give every promise of being able to do reasonably successful 
jobs. 

For the past two years, our high school enrollment and average daily 
attendance have decreased considerably. Our average daily attendance 
for 1943-44 shows a nine per cent decrease over the average daily attendance — 
for 1942-43. This decrease is inappreciable in the ninth and tenth grades, 
In the eleventh and twelfth grades, it is particularly noticeable in the case 1 
of boys. The decrease in attendance on the part of eleventh- and twelfth-_ 
grade girls is very slight. The reason, of course, is obvious to most school 
men. There have been ample employment opportunities for boys in the — 
junior and senior years of high school. These boys have been able to go 
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into war plants and get larger salaries than their teachers were able to get. 
It is hard to hold our boys in school when the lure of easy dollars is so pro- 
nounced. 

Probably the most significant changes brought about by the war are 
changes in curriculum. I shall discuss a few of these changes as they have 
made themselves felt in the high schools of Tennessee. I can probably do 
no better than to discuss these changes by subject-matter fields. 

{n the first place, there has been more emphasis on high school mathe- 
matics than at any time during pre-war days. We are offering more mathe- 
matics to more students than ever before, and our teachers are trying to 
teach it more effectively than ever before. It can at once be guessed that 
this emphasis on mathematics is due largely to the insistence of the armed 
forces that we give the boys soon to be inducted into military service some 
very practical training in this field so that they may be enabled to learn to 
perform their tasks more readily and to advance more rapidly. Most of 
our high schools are now requiring three units of all graduates. The stu- 
dents with higher mathematical ability are encouraged to earn four units. 
Our four high school mathematics units are the following given in the order 
in which they should be taken: elementary algebra, advanced algebra, 
plane geometry, solid geometry, and trigonometry. Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, in a letter addressed to Professor L. I. Bredvold of the University 
of Michigan, has deplored the lack of mathematical knowledge and ability 
on the part of the young men entering the Navy. He is especially insist- 
ent that those who contemplate entering the Navy take plane trigonome- 
try in high school. 

In the second place, there has been quite an upsurge of interest in science, 
particularly physics. We are recommending that all high schools, regard- 
less of their size, teach four units in science; namely, general science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. It is impossible to secure a one-hundred-per-cent 
response to this recommendation because of a previously discussed scarcity 
of teachers in the field of science. We do not mean to say that our smaller 
high schools offer 4 units in science each year. We recommend that our 
smaller high schools offer general science and biology in alternate years to 
first- and second-year students, and we recommend that they offer chemistry 
and physics in alternate years to third- and fourth-year students. This 
means that every student with a definite interest in science can graduate 
with four units in the field although certain schools will not be offering more 
than two units during any given year. 

Especially noticeable has been the increase in the number of students 
taking physics. Prior to Pearl Harbor, there were three times as many 
high school students taking chemistry as physics. At the present time, 
approximately as many students are taking physics as are taking chemistry. 
This increase in the number of students taking physics is due largely to the 
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insistence of the Air Corps and the Civilian Aeronautics Administration 
that students preparing to become navigators, pilots, bombardiers, etc., 
must have a thorough background training in physics. 

In the third place, there are some changes in the social studies field. 
There has been an increased interest in global and polar geography, a type 
of geography which is displacing the old commercial geography and phy- 
sical geography of pre-war days. The development of our country as a 
tremendous air power has been largely responsible for this interest in a 
new type of geography to fit the air age. Furthermore, there has been an 
increased emphasis upon economics. World War II has thrown into our 
laps a large number of new economic problems, problems hardly touched 
upon in any textbook written prior to December 7, 1941. I am referring 
to such topics and problems as the following: consumer education, emergency 
housing, price control, Office of Price Administration, the war savings 
staff and its functions, the ration board and its functions, the United States 
Employment Service and its functions, and salvage campaigns and their 
economic significance. It is obvious that the list may be expanded indefi- 
nitely. There has also been a greater interest in the study of American 
history on the part of our high school students. This interest has been 
greatly accentuated since the outbreak of the war. It is probably a plati- 
tude to say that the men in the armed forces will defend their country more 
valiantly and more intelligently if they know something of the history of 
their country, the price which was originally paid for its liberties, the price 
that has been progressively paid through succeeding generations for the 
preservation of these liberties, etc. In other words, an intelligent study 
of American history creates more intelligent citizens, and more intelligent 
citizens mean a more intelligent fighting force. 

In the fourth place, our English course of study has undergone, and is 
now undergoing, a reconversion. In response to the requests of the armed _ 
forces, our English teachers are devoting more attention to building up what 
are commonly called the communicative skills. In simple terms, our teach- 


ers of high school English are going back (shall we say?) to oral and written — 


English. In time of war, training in oral and written English becomes a 
practical problem, because such training may mean the preservation of 


lives in time of military conflict. In time of war, orders are given in two _ 


ways: (1) in writing, and (2) by word of mouth. At least two people are 
always directly involved: (1) the person giving the order, and (2) the person 
receiving the order. ‘The person giving the order either in writing or orally 
must be desperately certain that it is given intelligibly, and the one receiving i 


it must know precisely what it means so that he may be able to carry it out. — 
A splendid training in oral and written English is a life-and-death matter 
in time of war. Hence, it is easy to see the reason for this trend. I do not_ 


mean to say that English and American literature are being eliminated — 
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from our English course of study. They still have a very definite place, be- 
cause our high school students must become acquainted with good litera- 
ture and must broaden their range of reading interests. Let it be said, 
however, that the armed forces have opened our eyes to a serious lack in 
our English training and that we are endeavoring to meet this need. 

In the fifth place, our industrial arts program has been greatly broadened 
since the beginning of the present world conflict. Pre-induction courses 
have been added. I refer primarily to the following courses which have 
been endorsed by the Pre-Induction Training Branch of the Fourth Service 
Command: fundamentals of automotive mechanics, fundamentals of shop- 
work, fundamentals of machines, fundamentals of radio, fundamentals of 
electricity, pre-induction driver education, pre-induction aviation: All 
the foregoing courses have evolved, as it were, because of the war emer- 
gency. The prevalence of these courses, and other industrial arts courses 
which were found in our high school program of studies prior to Pearl 
Harbor, doubtless means that our high school post-war curriculum will be 
more technical than was our pre-war curriculum. Personally, I welcome 
this prospect. 

In the sixth place, our agriculture and home economics departments 
have greatly expanded their programs. The Department of Vocational 
Agriculture, in spite of a serious decrease in the number of trained teachers 
available, has had to face new and pressing problems. Chief among these 
is the farm-labor problem, which has become tremendously serious in Ten- 
nessee. So many men have been inducted into the armed services and have 
gone into war plants that not enough laborers have been left behind to till 
the soil and plant and harvest the crops. Closely allied with this problem 
is that of food production. Needless to say, a scarcity of farm laborers has 
resulted in the curtailment of many foods. The Division of Vocational 
Agriculture, with the assistance of the Division of High Schools, has attempt- 
ed the partial solution of this problem in accordance with a fifteen-point 
plan which was publicized some time ago when the agricultural situation 
first threatened to become serious: 


“Suggestion I. Operate high schools six days a week, and thus finish nine 
months or thirty-six weeks of high school work in seven and one-half months or 
thirty weeks. Under date of March 25, 1942, the office of the State 
Attorney General ruled that it was legal for the high schools of Tennessee 
to operate on Saturdays if their governing boards so officially decided. 
If any local board of education elects to operate one or more of its high 
schools on Saturdays, it should make reasonably certain that the attend- 
ance on Saturdays is. approximately as regular as on other days of the 
week. A school year thus shortened will release high school boys and 
girls for six more weeks of farm work each year than in the case of the 
regular high school year of thirty-six weeks. 
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“Suggestion II. If it seems impracticable in any given situation to operate 
high schools on every Saturday, operate them on Saturdays during the part of the 
year no farm work is going on. During the winter season, it should be a | 
relatively simple matter to teach school on Saturdays. During the | 
plowing, planting, and harvesting seasons, individual high schools may — 
operate only on those Saturdays on which it is too wet to work. It is - 
not difficult to conceive of a rural high school principal’s calling his — 
students together on Friday afternoon after a particularly heavy rain 
and asking them to come back to school the next day inasmuch as it 
will be too wet to work on the farm. In this way an individual high 
school will be accumulating days ahead, days which will later be needed 
when the weather shall become suitable for farm work. 

“Suggestion III. Start high schools on July 1 or soon thereafter so that they 
can close their sessions before the plowing and planting season in late winter or 
early spring. Many rural counties have been following this practice for 
several years. 

“Suggestion IV. Start high schools, say, from the first to the twentieth of 
October, or after the harvesting of certain crops peculiar to certain localities in the 
state. This suggestion may be of value to certain counties like Johnson 
County whose chief agricultural crop is beans. This suggestion is the 
opposite of suggestion III. It has the disadvantage of forcing the close 
of the school session far into the month of June and makes no provision, 
in and of itself, for time for planting. 

“Suggestion V. In those counties of the State which have one predominant 
crop, dismiss high schools at harvesting time for from four to six weeks or until 
such time as the harvesting has been completed with the help of the students. This 
is the prevailing practice today in certain of the cotton counties of 
West Tennessee. It may become the practice in other counties which 
have one prevailing crop. I have in mind particularly some of the 
dark-fired tobacco counties of Middle Tennessee. : 

“Suggestion VI. Divide the school day into a morning session and an after- 
noon session. Some local boards of education may want to employ this — 
practice. In operation it will work somewhat like this: approximately 
one-half of the students may go to school in the morning while the 
other half will stay at home and work; in the afternoon, the students 
who have been attending school during the morning will return home — 
and go to work on the farm, whereas those who worked on the farm — 
during the morning will attend school during the afternoon session. ; 
I am entirely conscious of the fact that this plan possesses some disad- 
vantages. In the first place, it will invariably result in an earlier be- 
ginning and a later closing of school in order that each half of the stu- 
dent body may have an opportunity to carry at least a fairly norm 
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high school load. In the second place, some high school teachers 
will doubtless object to the extra work thus involved. It seems to me, 
however, that high school teachers must realize that, in our war pro- 
gram, they are going to have to assume a few added burdens and make 
a few extra sacrifices. In the third place, it is at once recognized that 
this suggestion, if carried out in some communities, will create insur- 
mountable transportation difficulties. 


“Suggestion VII. Arrange the class schedules of farm students so that they 
can meet all or practically all of their classes either during the morning or during 
the afternoon. ‘This suggestion does not presuppose a two-session day. 
It will be admitted at once that this suggestion will be of more value 
to large high schools than to small high schools. Some variation of 
this plan may be adopted in individual high schools. A farm boy 
may be excused from reporting to school until ten or eleven o’clock in 
the morning so that he may have the additional time in the morning for 
doing some necessary farm work. Or he may be excused early in the 
afternoon to return home to work on the farm. Of course, every high 
school principal will have to exercise due care in seeing that each 
farm student’s class schedule is so arranged that he can carry a normal 
load during the time that he is actually in school. Personally, I think 
that the privilege of coming to school late in the morning or leaving 
early in the afternoon should be extended only to those students whose 
school work is satisfactory. 

“Suggestion VIII. Start high schools very early in the morning, say, at 7:00 
o’clock, and dismiss in the afternoon at 12:30 or 1:00 0’clock so that farm students 
can get home in time to do practically a half day’s work. Seven o’clock in the 
morning is not too early to start school in the autumn or in the spring 
if all of us, administrators, teachers, school patrons, and students alike, 
are willing to undergo a few sacrifices, to suffer a few inconveniences, 
in order to keep our schools open and, at the same time, contribute to 
the solution of the labor-shortage problem on the farms of Tennessee 

“Suggestion IX. Shorten the school day, if possible, by eliminating one 
period. ‘That is, if a school day has six class periods, try to get along on 
five class periods. I know that this suggestion will be difficult for some 
schools to follow. Many high school class schedules are already over- 
crowded. However, it will do no harm to try to cut out a class period. 

“Suggestion X. Operate high schools through the summer months, and thus 
accumulate enough advanced time to justify the suspension of high schools for 
long periods during the regular school year when the appropriate seasons for 
various community farming operations arrive. If an individual high school 
can, in a given community, operate for twelve weeks during the summer, 
it can afford, without loss of school time, to set aside a four-weeks to 
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a six-weeks period in the autumn and a similar period in the spring, 
for farm-labor purposes. 

“Suggestion XI. Excuse farm students from school for whatever time it ray. 
be necessary for them to work on the farm, and give them every reasonable oppor-r 
tunity to make up their school work when they return to school. According tos 
this suggestion, every farm boy and girl in a given high school are toi 
be treated as individual cases. Ifa high school principal has convinced¢ 
himself that a high school student is actually needed on the farm, he, 
may excuse that student from school but otherwise continue the school) 
program without interruption. When the excused farm student re-: 
turns to school, his teachers should give him every reasonable opportu-| 
nity to make up his work but should exercise plenty of good common: 
sense in doing so. High schools which are located in communities int 
which diversified farming operations prevail may employ this sugges: | 
tion to advantage. 


“Suggestion XII, Reduce the Christmas holiday season. Many high! 
schools give a two-weeks Christmas vacation. ‘This is entirely toot 


much vacation in a time of war. The next Christmas comes on Satur-’ 


day. ‘The preceding day, Friday, is all the time that should be taken: 
from regular school work. Very little farm work is in progress during : 
the Christmas season. Therefore, save these vacation days, and use: 
them when farming gets under way in the spring. 


“Suggestion XIII. Restrict your commencement program, and keep classes | 
in operation right up until the close of school. During the last four to six 
weeks preceding the close of the average high school, an enormous | 
amount of class time is consumed (I won’t say lost) preparing for com-| 
mencement. I am not insinuating that commencement programs do 
not possess educational value. Many of them do possess educational 
value, but I am saying that, in the light of the demands which the war 
agencies are making upon us for a program of a distinctly pre-induc- 
tion nature, we must save this additional time for our instructional 
program. Our commencement comes in the spring when, of all sea- 


sons, it is highly imperative that all the time possible be conser 
for farm work. 


“Suggestion XIV. In order that farm students may have an opportunity ia 
spend a part of each day in some phase of farm work, shorten class periods from 
sixty minutes gross to fifty minutes gross during the actual working seasons. The 
State Board of Education has expressed a willingness to make 
concession in favor of rural communities in which are located rural hi 
schools. The average high school devotes six sixty-minute periods | 
day to its schedule of classes. If each class period is reduced to fifty 
minutes in length, a total of sixty minutes can be cut from the len 
of the school day. The hour thus saved may be used for farm work 
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“Suggestion XV. Operate high schools at night. In some high school 
communities, students who live in fairly close proximity to the high 
school building can do their farm work during the day and their school 
work at night. I would not recommend that such students be per- 
mitted to carry a full load of four courses. Probably two courses or a 
maximum of three courses, depending upon the ability, energy, and 
interest of the individual student, will be a sufficiently heavy load. 


“Conclusion. ‘The suggestions which I have outlined are not intended 
to be all-inclusive. It may be well for me to add that no single sugges- 
tion mentioned can meet conditions in every community. Tennessee 
communities differ widely. Nowhere is this statement truer than in 
the field of agriculture. As the enumerated suggestions are studied, 
a given high school community may adopt two or more of them. It 
is the liberty and privilege of that high school community to employ 
any one of the suggestions which I have discussed or any combination 
of these suggestions. It must always be remembered that a plan which 
has proved quite satisfactory in one community may be entirely un- 
satisfactory in another community. Thus each community must, in 
large measure, ‘work out its own salvation’ in the handling of the farm- 
labor and food-production problem. The State Department of Edu- 
cation pledges its wholehearted cooperation to this end, confidently 
believing that one of the most effective ways to expedite the winning 
of the war is to raise food with which not only to feed ourselves but also 
to feed those who are brilliantly and nobly fighting democracy’s battles 
in distant theaters of war. 

‘Some, I am sure, will say that we cannot maintain a good high 
school program and tackle the farm problem, too. I shall be the first 
freely to admit that I would rather not have written what I have written. 
However, we must be realistic, desperately realistic, in these critical 
days. Weareatwar. Any business-as-usual policy in our high schools 
must be discarded now and quickly. 

“It has been said that food will win this war. Food will win this 
war only on condition that we raise that food. Don’t tell me that the 
high schools of Tennessee have no responsibility in this matter. They 
had better assume some responsibility, else it will be mighty difficult 
for them to justify their continued existence at the expense of the tax- 
paying public.” 


Our home economics program has also been greatly broadened, because 
is the one program which gives our girls the most effective training for 
ar-time service. Girls who plan to enter the profession of nursing have 
en able to secure a training to fit them for this very worthy and profitable 


‘Id of service. 
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In the seventh place, probably the most significant curricular adjustment 
has been in the field of health and physical education. On February 6, 
1942, our State Board of Education adopted a five-year program in phy- 
sical education for all Tennessee schools. Those who may be interested 
in knowing what this program is will find it quoted in full below: 


“I, We propose to cooperate with all other agencies within the) 
State that have child welfare as an objective in order to bring about az 
necessary coordination and correlation of an effective State program.) 


“II. Cooperating with the State Department of Public Health, wes 
propose to add stimulus to a project of health examination in the public 
schools of the State which will eventually provide for the medical 
examination of all pupils in the public schools. 


“III. We propose to organize an adequate follow-up of this health: 
examination, to notify parents of defects found, and to refer them to: 
their family physicians for the correction of these defects. We plan: 
to seek the cooperation of the County Medical Associations, Parent- . 
Teacher Associations, American Legion Posts, and other civic organi- 
zations in securing medical treatment for those children whose parents | 
are financially unable to pay for this medical service. The teachers : 
will be given procedures and methods to stimulate this remedial work. 


“IV. Cooperating with the nutrition workers in the State, we pro-. 
pose to encourage a plan of health instruction to improve family diets | 
and school lunches. Adequate feeding of the undernourished is an 
essential part of a physical fitness program. 


““V. We propose to augment present efforts at prompt detection and 
isolation of communicable diseases. We hope to provide the teachers 
of the State with rough screens through which we can sift those children _ 
needing immediate attention in the prevention of remedial defects and 
the treatment of disease. 


“VI. We plan to include a health instruction program in all public 
schools of the State with a focus on the development of accepted healt 
habits and practices. 


“VII. We expect to provide an adequate exercise program in all 
public schools of the State with its focus on the under-developed pup 


and its primary purpose to build a strong, vigorous, and healthy phys- 
ical body.” ; 


Our health and physical education program has been enriched to includ 
the following specific divisions: (a) Health Education; (1) Nutrition, (2 
Lunch Room; (b) Mental Health; (c) Healthful School Living; (d) Physica 
Education; (e) Recreation; (f) Safety Education; (g) Health Services 
In no field has the scarcity of trained teachers been more keenly felt th 
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1 the field of health and physical education. However, we have not made 
his scarcity of trained teachers an excuse for not doing anything at all. 
n order to make our program just as effective as possible, we have accepted 
ne philosophy that every high school teacher must be, to some extent at 
east, a teacher of health and physical education. This philosophy is em- 
odied in our physical education bulletin entitled “Physical Fitness Program 
or Tennessee High Schools” which was originally published in 1942 and 
ras republished in revised form in 1944. The foreword to this bulletin 
utlines the philosophy and makes specific suggestions for carrying it out. 

A careful scrutiny of the discussion thus far in this article will doubtless 
eveal to the reader that practically all the suggested revisions are such as 
nould become permanent in our program of studies. In our state, we 
ave generally taken the position that most of the curricular adjustments 
hich we have made since the onset of World War II should become per- 
ianent and thus should possess a maximum validity after the current war 
mergency shall have passed. This is the position taken by the Southern 
tates Work Conference on School Administrative Problems at its June, 
942, annual meeting at Daytona Beach, Florida. The reader may wish 
) refer to Chapter III, pages 28-42, of Bulletin No. 4, entitled “Implications 
f the War Effort for the Schools.” 

In conclusion, our Tennessee State Department of Education, in coopera- 
on with thirty-two leading schoolmen throughout the state, initiated during 
1e month of February, 1944, the following study: “Improving Education 
2 Tennessee: Post-war High School Curricula and Secondary Teacher 
ducation.” A bulletin has recently been published bearing this caption. 
s can be readily observed from reading the caption, the study initiated 
overs postwar high school curricula and, what should always be a con- 
omitant, a study of secondary teacher education. Those who would like 
» have a copy of this study can secure it from the State Department of 
ducation, Room 209 War Memorial Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
‘he study covers the following specific problems, each of which is a chapter 
aption: 

I. Why Revise Secondary Teacher Education Programs? 

II. The Post-war High School 
III. The General Education of High School Teachers 

IV. Specialization for High School Teachers 

V. Professional Education of High School Teachers my 
VI. Summary of Recommended Changes in Certification Require- 

ments 
_ VII. Proposals for Further Study 

Especially significant are Chapter VI, “Summary of Recommended 
hanges in Certification Requirements,” and Chapter VII, ‘Proposals 
r Further Study.” 
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A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post-War EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
OF THE 
SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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Preface 


On December 10, 1943, the Executive Committee of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary schools established a committee of eleven, 
composed of one representative of each State in the Southern Association’s 
territory, “to study and report upon plans for the education of the following 
groups, viz: disabled veterans, those returning from the services and desir- 
ing higher education, and those desiring special vocational education.” The 
President of the Association was named chairman of the committee. 

Each State representative on this ‘‘Post-War Educational Committee” 
was instructed to organize a State committee, with himself as chairman, 
for the purpose of carrying out the work of the Regional committee in the 
various states. 

The Association’s ‘Post-War Educational Committee” is composed of 
the following members: 


President G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State, Chairman 

Executive Secretary R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
President J. J. Tigert, University of Florida 

President H. W. Caldwell, University of Georgia 

Dean Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University 

Dean Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, Secretary 

President W. M. Kethley, Delta State Teachers College (Mississippi) 
Dean R. B. House, University of North Carolina 

President R. F. Poole, Clemson College (South Carolina) 

Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee 

President J. G. Flowers, Southwest Texas State Teachers 

President J. L. Newcomb, University of Virginia 


The first meeting of the Committee was held in Atlanta on April 11-12, 
1944, at which time plans for the work to be done by the State committees 
were made. At this meeting, also, papers by the members of the committee 
were contributed and it was decided to make them available to the member- — 
ship of the Association. After some revision the papers are now presented. 

It will be noted at once that the papers in this collection cover a wide 
range of subjects and in most cases go beyond the original intent of plan- 
ning for the education of returning veterans. The topics discussed, how- 
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ver, are apropos, since while some veterans will desire short courses and 
ocational training in our colleges and universities, the majority of them 
vho return to college will choose to begin or resume candidacy for degrees. 
t is, therefore, the urgent duty of our institutions to devote most earnest 
hought to post-war problems of higher education that are applicable to 
ll students and to a longer period of time. 

The problem of the secondary schools is not treated in this series of papers. 
t was thought by the Executive Committee of the Southern Association 
f Colleges and Secondary Schools that, since the Association is cooperating 
vith the National Association of Secondary School Principals of the National 
‘ducation Association in the preparation of a bulletin on a study of the 
sroblem of the secondary schools, a similar study by the Committee on 
ost-War Educational Planning would be a duplication of effort. 
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The Why and How of Planning for Post-War Adjustments 
in Higher Education 


Fred 7. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education Division 
United States Office of Education 


I. The Why of Planning 


Higher education always has stood and always will stand in need of dili- 
gent planning. It is an agency to assist in social development. Social 
development is bound to be largely haphazard but can be saved from some 
of its lag and some of its mistakes by careful planning in such institutions 
as higher education. 

There is unusual need for planning in higher education just now. The 
boom years of the 20’s, the depression years of the 30’s, and the war years 
of the 40’s, have all served to introduce problems in higher education 
faster than it has been possible to solve them. There are a large number 
of very pressing problems just now. Among them may be mentioned: 


(1) The program of education for returned soldiers. "These men and women 
will be somewhat more mature in years and much more mature in experi- 
ence than the normal run of students; the adjustments necessary to meet 
their needs are not only difficult but extraordinarily important. 


(2) The program for persons transferring from war industries to peace industries. 
This group will require both full-time education of those who have prema- 
turely dropped out of college and part-time education for those who wish 
intensive technical and scientific training. A program patterned after 
the present ESMWT may be needed for the second group, but the first 
sroup will fall into somewhat the same category as the returning soldiers. 

(3) Adjustments for the regular students coming on from the high schools 
will have to be made in the light of the needs of those mentioned above. 
The problems involved may be illustrated by calling attention to accelera- 
ion. Will acceleration be required for returned soldiers and war workers, 
and if so will it also be serviceable for regular students? Another problem 
will be the type of extracurricular activities in which students of such wide 
age range may be served. 

(4) A problem of organizing on a state-wide or regional basis so that 
yne institution may do the thing it is best prepared to do instead of all in- 
titutions undertaking to do all things. 


The above list of problems will illustrate the need for careful planning 
o meet the present and immediate future situation, but it is important to 
emember that all of these emergency adjustments should be made in the 
ight of the long-time plans for the strengthening and developing of higher 
ducation in this country. Many changes to strengthen higher education 
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are long overdue, and we should not retard them in making these temporary j 
and emergency adjustments. It is important, therefore, to study carefully ; 
the very foundations and basic objectives of higher education as a part of | 
the planning activity. 

II. The How of Planning 


Responsibility for what goes on in an institution of higher education is, | 
in the last analysis, a matter of the point of view and understanding of each 1 
individual faculty member. Therefore, the how of planning is concerned | 
mainly with getting all faculty members of all the institutions to under- - 
stand and approve the steps necessary in making the adjustments indicated 1 
above. It is important, therefore, that the following steps in planning} 
be observed: 


1. In each institution there should be a committee charged with the: 
responsibility of studying the problems and bringing them to the entire: 
faculty with a view to securing as large acceptance as possible of the es-- 
sential adjustments. | 


2. Many problems can not be well understood in terms of studies by a 3 
single faculty committee; therefore, it is important, if not imperative, that 
all the institutions in, let us say, a given State or other suitable geographic : 
region come together for a careful appraisal of the problems confronted } 
by higher education. It is believed that there should be a committee in1 
each State made up of representatives of the various types of the institutions § 
of higher education to map out the procedures under which all the institu- - 
tions of higher education in a State can best discuss and arrive at conclusions s 
concerning these adjustments in higher education. This State Planning; 
Committee should decide on the list of subjects which seem most important— - 
such, for example, as guidance and counseling of students, or adjustments : 
in the social sciences, or enlarging the adult education services of the colleges. . 
When these subjects have been decided upon, the State Planning Committee : 
should then arrange for the best qualified persons in the entire State to: 
study each topic and be prepared to lead a seminar discussion of the topic: 
at the state-wide conference of all the colleges. It should be planned that | 
this state-wide conference should always include representatives of the: 
State Department of Education and probably of high schools, the Veterans’ | 
Administration, and other Government agencies involved. 

As an illustration of the way states are planning for such state-wide con-. 
ferences, there is given at the close of this report an account of the procedure | 
adopted by the Ohio State College Association for the State of Ohio. 

3- Because of the effectiveness of the work of regional associations many | 
problems can be best taken up by the regularly established regional asso- 
ciations such as the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools | 
and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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‘These associations may well assume a good deal of initiative (sometimes 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education) in organizing 
their areas State committees which are to plan state-wide conferences. 


| 4. There are certain phases of planning which call for nation-wide con- 
sideration. The United States Office of Education can be expected to 
provide reports and documents emanating from the Federal Government. 
it has prepared a conference workbook to aid in planning and carrying 
jout post-war planning conferences. It also maintains a clearing house of 
information about what is going on at the various colleges in the way of 
iplanning. This clearing-house is in position to provide state planning 
committees or institutional committees, with suggestive accounts of these 
Mnstitutional activities. Other government agencies, notably the Armed 
‘Forces Institute, will have much to contribute. 


There are other aids on the national level such as those provided by the 
‘National Council of Chief State School Officers, the American Council on 
‘Education, the National Education Association, the Association of American 
‘Colleges, the American Association of Junior Colleges, and the like. These 
associations make their information known to their affiliated members 
through special announcements and sometimes to others through their 
journals. 

From all of the above it will be clear that the chief ‘“How” of planning 
is to assure an understanding of all needed adjustments on the part of the 
largest possible number of faculty members themselves. Such an under- 
standing can be developed best by the widest participation of faculty mem- 
bers in the process of determining what the adjustments shall be. 


Tue Outro PLAN FOR A CONFERENCE ON PosT-wAR PROBLEMS 
IN HigHER EDUCATION 


For whatever it may be worth in other situations, this sheet presents some 
salient features of the plan for a conference on post-war problems which 
was developed in April, 1944 by the forty-five member colleges of the Ohio 
College Association.* This plan calls for: 


A. A conference of two days duration to be held early in October, 1944. 
It is to be open to the teaching and administrative staffs of the colleges, 
and the full membership of post-war planning committees will be urged 
to attend. Representatives of relevant pre-collegiate agencies of edu- 
cation may be invited to participate. 


* The Federal Security Agency of the United States Office of Education sponsored 
the formulation of the Ohio plan. 
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B. 


. The planning committee submitted to each president the following 
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Leadership for the conference, under direction from the Association’s | 
post-war planning committee, shall be delegated to a series of committees?) 
that will gather information and develop proposals for the considera 
tion of the conference in eight areas selected by the planning committee.s 


list of problem areas with the request that he suggest specific problems: 
under each that he wished to have studied by the committee for that 
area: 


(1) What have we learned from training programs for the armed forces 
that is likely to be useful in planning curriculum, methods, and ad-i 
ministration for returning veterans and war workers? 

(2) What are the State’s likely needs for adult education through part~ 
time, extension, and correspondence classes? What do we have to 
learn from ESMWT and similar programs that would be helpful ins 
such work? 

(3) What changes should we plan for in the nature and organization 
of general or liberal education, especially what changes foreshad-l 
owed in the McConnell and Baxter reports should we consider? 

(4) What plans should we devise for admission and the granting of 
advanced credit to returning veterans and war workers, especially 
in terms of the study now being made under the auspices of the: 
American Council on Education? 


(5) What will be our vocational counseling and placement needs ing 
the post-war period? What plans should we make for rehabilitationy 
work with veteran and civilian groups who will have Federal aid?! 

(6) How shall we handle personal, religious, and educational counsel-| 
ing and guidance now and in the immediate post-war period? 

(7) What bill of particulars can we develop with the help of graduate: 
school officials as to the nature of preparation we desire in prospec-? 
tive college teachers? 


(8) What post-war conditions are likely to have a significant influence: 
on problems of college finance and control? 


. Each president was asked to nominate to the general planning committee: 


the members of his staff especially competent and willing to serve ont 
any one of the eight areas of post-war problems. From these nomi-i 
nations the planning committee is to select an area committee of from 
five to seven persons and after convening it, leave it to select its own! 
chairman and formulate its own issues and working procedures. 


. On May 16-17 members of the eight committees will meet with the 


general planning committee and such college presidents as wish to attend: 
a conference to demarcate the field and let each committee know what 
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| the others propose to do in preparation for the October conference. 
This meeting is calculated to increase the understanding and zeal of the 
| committees for the general purposes of the project. 
F, The purpose of these committees is to mature proposals and supply 
data for seminar type discussions. It is not expected that the committee 
_ will prepare a definitive report for presentation to general sessions. 
| Such a report should come out of the seminar discussions of the October 
meeting. Each of the eight areas may decide to conduct several sepa- 
| rate seminars on major problems in its area. 
. The only formal address of the conference will be a keynote speech at 
the opening session. On the final day of the conference there will be 
_ One or more general sessions to provide an opportunity for each dis- 
: cussion group to share the gist of its findings and suggestions with all 
conference participants. 


Recent Legislation, Executive Orders, and Prospective 
Legislation Affecting Post-War Planning 
for Higher Education 


Fred Ff. Kelly, United States Office of Education 


Colleges giving serious consideration to post-war adjustments should 
have for study the following: 


Recent Legislation 


Public Law 16, dealing with the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. (Ad- 
dress Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Public Law 113, to provide for the rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry with special consideration for those disabled in industry connected 
with the war. (Obtain from the Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Administration, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Public Law 346, to provide federal government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War II veterans, Title II of which con- 
cerns the education of veterans. (Obtain from the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.) | 

H. R. 592, which authorizes and directs the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives to make a study of the effect upon colleges 
and universities throughout the United States of (1) reduction in enroll- 
ment and in faculties as a result of service by students and faculty members 
in the armed forces of the. United States or in other war activities, and (2) 
recent curtailment and prospective further curtailment of Army and Navy 
training programs in such colleges and universities, with a view to deter- 
mining means by which such effects may be alleviated. 
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Recent Executive Orders 


Executive Order 9425 issued by the President on February 19, 1944. 


This order establishes the Surplus War Properties Administration. The 
Surplus War Properties Administration has issued its Regulation No. 1, 
which establishes many important policies. It and the original Execu- 
tive Order may be had by addressing the Surplus War Properties Adminis- 
tration, Office of War Mobilization, Washington 25, D. C. 

Executive Order 9427 issued on February 24, 1944. This order estab- 
lishes the Retraining and Reemployment Administration of the Office of 
War Mobilization. This agency is designed to set up machinery to coor- 
dinate the many government activities having to do with retraining and 
reemployment. Order No. 1 of this Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration provides for setting up in each State a committee on counseling 
and guidance. Both the President’s Executive Order and a copy of Order 
No. 1 issued by the Director of the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration may be had by addressing the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, Office of War Mobilization, Washington 25, D. C. 

There are many bills before Congress designed to care for Surplus Prop- 
erty and Retraining and Reemployment. Probably the most compre- 
hensive ones are S-2051, and S-2061. 


State Organization of Higher Education in the Eleven States 
of the Southern Association 


Fred C. Frey and Fohn O. Pettiss, Louisiana State University 


The structural organization of publicly controlled and supported higher 
education in the eleven Southern states, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, follows a common pattern in general. Each of these 
states operates several similar types of institutions of higher learning, name- 
ly, the university, the agricultural and mechanic arts college, the technical 
or technological school, the women’s college, the teachers college or normal 
school, and the Negro college. The functional organization of higher 
education in these states has as its most striking characteristic dissimilarity. 
It has been common practice for these states to adopt the general national 
pattern of structural organization of higher education and for these states 


to follow a traditional American policy in organizing institutions of higher 


education as independent entities in the state governmental structure with 


exclusive jurisdiction over all internal affairs of the institutions. The re- 
sult of this practice has been on the one hand to promote similarities in _ 
structural organization, and on the other hand to establish wide variations — , 


in functional organization of higher education in these states. 
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In recent years there has developed a positive national trend toward 
centralization (in the executive branch of state government) of authority, 
which has been held by various independent educational boards of the 
states, through constitutional and statutory provisions. Governmental 
organization through the consolidation of state agencies or through altera- 
tion end integration of administrative machinery has modified the inde- 


pendent position long maintained by the higher institutions of learning in 


the scheme of state government. In consequence of this trend toward 
state government organization new problems have arisen in the adminis- 
tration of state higher education. A comprehensive study has been made 
by McNeely and associates ! which deals with the problems of the nation’s 
higher educational institutions in the scheme of state government from the 
standpoints of (1) the legal status of governing boards, (2) the effect of state 
reorganization on governing boards, and (3) the general powers vested in 
state executive officials over governing boards. 

The functional organization of higher education at present and in the 
future in the several Southern states considered herein is and will be direct- 
ly affected by the legal status of the governing boards of the higher institu- 
tions. For the purpose of classification of governing boards in terms of 
legal status McNeely used a three-fold classification. A similar classifica- 
tion is outlined below for the purpose of showing the legal status of the 
governing boards in the specified eleven Southern states: 


Classification: 


Class 1. Constitutional governing boards, including those having their 
origin in or deriving their powers from the State constitution. 
States in the Southern Association under this class: 

Florida: Institutions of all types (governed as a group by a single 
board) 

Louisiana: Institutions of all types except the State University 
(governed as a group by a single board) | 
Alabama: State university, and agricultural and mechanic arts 

_ college 

Class 2. Incorporated governing boards, including those created as corporate 
bodies and deriving certain powers 1rom the fact of incorporation. 
States in the Southern Association under this class: 

Alabama: State university, agricultural and mechanic arts college, 
and women’s college 

Kentucky: State university, each teachers college (governed by a 
separate board), and all Negro colleges (governed by a separate 
board) 


1 John H. McNeely, Higher Educational Institutions in Scheme of State Government (U. S. 
Seta of abi he Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Bulletin 1939, No. 3). 
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Louisiana: State university, and institutions of all types except the 
state university (governed by a separate board) 
North Carolina: State university, each teachers college (governed 
by a separate board), each Negro college or normal school, and 
Indian normal school (governed by a separate board) 
South Carolina: State university, agricultural and mechanic arts 
college, military college, and women’s college 
Tennessee: State university 
Virginia: State university, agricultural and mechanic arts college, 
military college, medical college, and state college 
Class 3. Non-incorporated statutory boards, including those having their 
origin and deriving their powers from the state legislature. 
States in the Southern Association under this class: 
Georgia and Mississippi: In each state a single board governing 
the institutions of all types as a group. 
Texas: State university, agricultural and mechanic arts college. 
The great majority of non-incorporated statutory boards govern 
_ teachers colleges or normal school. No attempt has been made to 
list such boards for the separate states. 


An analysis of the above classification presents definite evidence as to 
the possibilities in the several states of modification of the present status of 
the governing boards in regard to functions and administrative control. 
Except for the governing boards of Class 1 type, legislative action can, 
through statutes, change or abolish the existing powers of the autonomous 
boards. 


An analysis of the classifications given in the foregoing study to show the 
effect of state government organization on governing boards of the Southern 
states may be summarized by the statement that there is a positive trend 
toward centralization of authority over higher education in the executive 
branch of government through making the governing boards in several 
states parts of the administrative branch of government. 


In addition to the possible changes in the legal status of governing boards 


and in the effect governmental organization may have upon the function- 


ing of higher education in the states, the chief executive of the state govern- 


ment has certain powers over governing boards, such as regulatory and 


restrictive authority. These powers along with general executive powers 


permit the chief executive of state government to exert considerable influ- 
ence upon the policies and affairs of higher institutions of learning. 


Another view of state organization of higher education may be shown 


in the grouping of states in terms of the functions performed by the several — 
boards of higher education. The grouping given below is adapted from 
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that used in an article appearing recently in Education For Victory, an organ 
of the National Office of Education. 2 


Classification: 


Group I. Those states having one state board of education with juris- 
diction over all levels and types of public education, including higher 
education: Florida in the Southern Association. 


Group II. Those states having a state board of education with juris- 
diction over public elementary, secondary, and vocational schools 
and teachers colleges and normal schools, but having a separate 
board or boards with jurisdiction over public higher education: 
Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Virginia in the Southern 
Association. 

Group III. Those states having a state board of education with juris- 
diction limited to public elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education but having a separate board or boards with jurisdiction 
over public higher education: Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas in the Southern Association. 


Group IV. Those states having a state board of education with juris- 
diction limited to public elementary and secondary education, but 
having a separate board for public vocational education, and a 
separate board or boards with jurisdiction over public higher educa- 
tion: Méississippi in the Southern Association. 

Group V. Those states having no state board of education with juris- 
diction over public elementary and secondary education but having 
a separate State board for public vocational education, and a sepa- 
rate board or boards with jurisdiction over public higher education. 
No Southern state is represented in Group V. 


A study of the foregoing groupings of states in terms of the functions of 
the state boards in regard to higher education should establish the fact again 
that no common pattern exists in the Southern states considered herein. 
In only one state, Florida, is there a single board with jurisdiction over all 
levels and types of public education including higher public education. 
The existence of separate governing board: for higher education creates 
problems in administration, many of which can be solved only in terms of 


state-wide policies. 

Since the functions of the governing boards are fairly well established in 
the Southern states within a framework of constitutional and statutory or- 
ganizations, plans providing adequate unity of approach in relation to the 
solution of educational problems, such as those suggested in the Conference 


2 Education for Victory: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Vol. 2, No. 18 (March 20, 1944), PP- 3-4- 
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Workbook, might well be made through joint action of the separate boards 
to the end that coordination might be applied to the achievement of educa- 
tional progress in the several states. 

The location and definition of the special post-war problems through 
intelligent cooperative effort of the several governing boards should, through 
the result desired—a common understanding of policy—resolve the adminis- 
trative questions which arise. Such action on the part of the separate 
governing boards should speed the development of a state-wide unified 
educational program in those aspects of society calling for post-war ad- 
justments. 


Relationships with Higher Education in Foreign Countries 
Fred C. Frey and H. L. Garrett, Louisiana State University 


Apparent developments in higher education that are significant for 
America include: (1) destruction of established facilities in several countries, 
notably China, Holland, Belgium, Russia, and France; (2) greater empha- 
sis in such countries as Russia and Great Britain on technological education; 
and (3) perversion of higher education under pressure of dictatorship in 
countries, such as Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

Higher education in America must assume important responsibilities 
for the development and re-direction of higher education in foreign coun- 
tries. The permanence of the peace to be established and the safety of 
democratic ideals and institutions throughout the world depend upon the 
quantity and quality of leadership we may have in all countries. This 
leadership is needed in education, government, and economic affairs. 
The much-to-be-desired international good will and understanding will 
place heavy obligation upon higher education in all nations. Nations 
with already established democratic institutions and practices must assist in 
the development and improvement of these ideals and processes in other 
countries. 


Cooperation in widespread practices of exchange of faculty and students 
will be greatly needed after the war. This can probably be guaranteed 
best by the establishment and wise maintenance of an international edu- 
cational council or bureau. Free lancing on the part of individual institu- 
tions could easily produce confusion and result in wasted effort and mis- 
understanding. American institutions should be encouraged and assisted 
in making voluntary surveys of their facilities and opportunities to the end 
that each may participate to the fullest extent possible in doing the things 
which may be most valuable to the cause of higher education. 


It is conceivable that for years beyond the war social and economic con- 


ditions in other countries may be such as to make it difficult for America _ 
| 
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to contribute in greatest degree to the improvement of higher education 
in foreign countries. In fact, these conditions may have such impact upon 
conditions in America as to hamper seriously the progress of higher educa- 
tion at home. Economic conditions could become such that many Ameri- 
can youth of talent would find it difficult or impossible to obtain the kind 
and amount of higher education that would undoubtedly be best for them 
and for society. If such unfavorable conditions prevail in other lands, the 
development of higher education may be set back for many years. 


As already indicated, there is real need for an international organization 
to coordinate and to direct in certain ways activities in the field of higher 
education in all countries. It would seem that properly designed and direct- 
ed educational programs in all countries are of such fundamental impor- 
tance as to suggest that plans for the creation of an international. council, 
with properly defined functions and powers, should be considered by those 
sitting at the peace table. The administration of the work of the council 
should be clearly determined by those who create it, with due regard for 
the educational problems, needs, and interests of each national group. 


If such an international council were organized and effective and dem- 
ocratic plans for higher education were set up, our particular concerns for 
higher education in Latin America should be adequately guaranteed. 


Building Up and Maintaining Faculties 
Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky 


President Coffey has said that “college and university enrollments are 
like a river which, if it is dammed, dwindles in size—only to rise to flood 
proportions when the dam is broken.” Our experiences in the years 
following the first World War tell us vividly what we may expect in the years 
immediately following the present conflict. Minnesota’s experience may 
be considered typical. By 1919-20 at that institution, there was an in- 
crease in enrollment of 43 per cent over that of 1916-17. The faculty was 
hard pressed to handle the load. Additional rooms for recitation purposes 
were rented in the city, and many students were shut out of courses that 
they desired. Many below-standard teachers were necessarily employed. 
This increase in enrollment continued throughout the country up to the 
time the depression hit us. 

We are now soon to be faced with similar difficult days. We shall have 
a million or more students come to us from the armed forces, and we shall 
have at least five post-war years of stress and strain. We know, too, that 
our problems are to be even more serious than were those of the years follow- 
ing World War I, because of the prospect of federal aid for the education 
of the veterans. We cannot wholly avoid these troublous post-war days, 
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but we have the advantage at this time of being forewarned and of being, 
partially at least, forearmed. 

What this approaching deluge of students means is obvious. There will 
be for a time serious shortages of teachers. The distribution of the shortages 
is, to be sure, partly dependent upon the unknown element of the sort of 
education that our returning soldiers and sailors will demand. There are 
those who say they will not care for the humanities where additional teach- 
ers are comparatively easy to find, but will call for more of the war-time 
one-sided education that we have been furnishing our student warriors. 
There are others, like myself, who believe that there will be a new birth of 
all the liberal arts. I do not fear that these mature students who have been 
through fire will prefer the subjects of war-importance to the neglect of the 
humanities. Many of them will be glad to forsake the educational imple- 
ments of warfare and to return to the pleasant paths of peace, to the pur- 
suits of the mind that woo men’s thoughts away from strife and turmoil 
and destruction, into constructive, idealistic fields that nurture their souls 
and bring them unadulterated joy. There will be a thirst for those studies 
that do nothing practical but to make better men and a better world. We 
may look with confidence to the day when the great minds of the past will 
once more regain their audience and our teachers and poets and musicians, 
and all the goodly host of scholars, will again go their quiet ways, “‘ohne 
hast,’ as well as “‘ohne rast.” 

Nevertheless, the most critical teacher shortages will be in the fields of 
the natural sciences and mathematics. As Colonel Andrews of the Reém- 
ployment Division of Selective Service has said, ‘‘Because of the unusual 
technical advances which are certain to occur following the war, all kinds 
of mathematicians, scientists and research specialists will be in great de- 
mand.” Will the War and the Navy departments favor the demands of 
industry over those of education? In the conversion period the present 
scarcity of science teachers will continue, because industry will hold many 
of our former teachers, and because we are not now training the new scien- 
tists to meet the normal demand, to say nothing of the added demand for 
teachers caused by the host of service men that will storm our academic 


gates. It is astounding to learn that the chemical industry, alone, in nor- — 


mal times absorbs 5,000 new chemists a year. 


A new menace to our post-war teacher supply begins to loom on the hori- 


zon. It is in prospect that the Army and Navy will organize a large body 


of expert counselors before any large scale demobilization takes place to’ 


give individual guidance to every veteran before discharge. This will tend 


to delay the availability of many old and new teachers for our depleted 


faculties. Already, in October, 1942, it was estimated that there were 2,700 
unfilled college positions in this country. 


Altogether, it seems likely that we are going to be in a bad “fix” after the _ 
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var, Our normal replacement supply has not been trained, industry will 
uck us dry, and the Army and Navy may delay the discharge of many of 
ur old teachers. Practically our only possible large source of supply for the 
irst few post-war years is the armed forces and that source is wholly in- 
idequate. 

Thus, there appears to be no way to avoid completely the troubles of the 
ost-war years—no quick cure for the prospective patient. But we can 
urely prolong his life until time, which is said to cure ninety to ninety-five 
er cent of the sick, intervenes to make recovery possible. There are fever 
educers and pain relievers that will bring greater comfort. There are 
vays to discover more teachers. 

We ought certainly to refuse leaves of absence to any more of our teach- 
rs. We can probably find some more women to teach, married women, 
yusiness women, high school women teachers, and so on. We did it in the 
\. S. T. P. emergency and we can do it again. We can retain in service 
or a while some of those teachers who are eligible for retirement. We can 
ind some good seniors and graduate students to help with the elementary 
lasses. We can transfer some teachers from uncrowded departments and 
etrain them for service at the points of stress. Our success in this direc- 
ion in the A. S. T. P. was not entirely satisfactory but in our dilemma we 
we looking for help, not the best help. We can establish an inter-college 
learing house to assist in moving teachers to points of emergency. 

Most important of all, we should at once bring our influence to bear on 
Nashington to induce recognition of the fact that teaching is just as much 
mm essential industry as is the making of automobiles or washing machines. 
The greatest help that could be given to our colleges and universities in 
heir post-war distress would be for the Army and Navy authorities to re- 
ease from the services all men fitted for teaching, at the very earliest possible 
noment. It is really and truly a matter demanding emergency action. 
This is the most promising, the most productive, remedial or rescue policy 
hat can be adopted. 

Some lightening of the coming teacher shortage might be accomplished 
f we could quickly take some steps to make college teaching more attractive 
o able men. The gold cure would certainly help. But to talk of raising 
eachers’ salaries so that we might compete with industry is a form of wishful _ 
hinking. To increase state appropriations and endowments, or the fees 
f state institutions, is easier said than done. It might be possible, however, 
or endowed institutions to profit by a suggestion that has often been made, 
amely, that these colleges and universities require students, who are finan- 
ially able to do so, to pay the entire cost of their instruction. 

To improve tenure, promotion prospects and retirement systems, and to 
rovide better research opportunities would attract some. It would add 
9 the lure of our profession if we could, in time for the deluge, extend faculty 
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participation in educational policy-making, make curricular changes that 
may be long overdue, and introduce more self-education techniques that 
will give mature men red meat, not pap. Certainly, such a time as the 
present is extremely propitious for the making of educational advances. 
Times like these produce an atmosphere that prompts initiative and daring 
and a fondness for new ideas, even academic radicalism. Able teachers s 
and war-experienced men and women alike are attracted to such an en- 4 
vironment. | 
There is also some possibility of relief in measures that may decrease 5 
the number of teachers that will be needed for the heavy post-war load. We 3 
might adopt more generally the large-class techniques that were developed | 
by Huddleston at Minnesota and have been in successful use at some insti- + 
tutions. Dean Conley of Wright Junior College says that “the description } 
of a problem and its background, exposition of the facts or their source and | 
suggestions as to solutions, may be presented to 250 students as well as to 9 
25.” I have personal knowledge of a beginning Greek class of 125 students g 
that was taught by one teacher, with the help of one student assistant who 9 
graded daily quizzes and frequent tests. This was a highly successful course. 
We might discontinue, for the duration of the emergency, some courses, 
even some departments. We might set up some vocational and semi-voca- 
tional non-degree courses that would not require highly trained teachers § 
and would terminate the college careers of many students early. We should ] 
continue the present all-the-year-round operation of our institutions, thus § 
speeding up the completion of the plans of some and spreading the load for 1 
others. By enlarging our counseling programs we would be able to avoid j 
some time-wasting failures and some unwise choices of curricula. We 
might encourage work-study plans for many, thus diminishing the total. 
instructional load. We could lighten loads by increasing the number of: 
independent work courses, and at the same time better please the matured, 
motivated ex-soldier. We should permit flexibility in course requirements § 
and prerequisites, thus equalizing departmental loads. Teaching loadss 
of upper division and graduate professors might be increased until the ad- 
vanced students become more numerous, Certainly, as in the A. S. T. P.' 
experience, the immediate emergency must be handled. Also, there is a 
type of research that is relatively less important and can wait. Finally, 
courses might be increased in credit value so that heavier teaching loadss 
could be carried by the staff, without additional labor. Three five-hour 
courses are less exhausting and time-consuming: than are five three-hour 
courses. 
To sum up the matter, difficulties in the way of maintaining adequate 
faculties in the post-war period have been stated, suggestions have been} 
made that will increase the teacher supply somewhat, and other suggestions 4 
presented that might enable us to carry the loads with fewer teachers, but 1 
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with a fair measure of success. Whatever the unusual burdens our facul- 
ties must face, we will emerge with the firm conviction that ours is indeed 
a basic, essential industry and with a new self-respect because we met the 
emergency and fought it to the limits of our capacities. 


Buildings and Instructional Equipment 
Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky 


As in the period following the first World War, when college and uni- 
versity enrollments mounted by leaps and bounds, so again will we find 
much to be done by too few with too little. Too few buildings, too little 
equipment. Many of our institutions of higher learning are still handi- 
capped with inadequate buildings and equipment. Many are going 
through the war years without proper expenditures for plant-maintenance 
and the means to replace worn-out and obsolescent equipment. In insti- 
tutions having Army and Navy schools the government will eventually 
pay for the probable twenty-five per cent damage done to equipment and 
furnishings, but in colleges and universities that have not had the Service 
courses there has been no equivalent to supplement losses due to decreased 
returns on investments and tuition. 

If it be granted that some institutions will manage to come through the 
war without loss to their physical plants and their educational equipment, 
they, and all the others, will still enter the post-war period inadequately 
prepared for the demands of the heavy enrollments that will come. Of 
course, we might close our doors, hang out the S. R. O. sign, and refuse to 
be bothered with the returning veterans or the increasing supply from the 
high schools. But we will not do that. We will crowd them in until they 
are hanging out the windows, and then we will rent halls in town for more 
of the overflow. That is, we will take care of them as best we can, whether 
or not a little learning be a dangerous thing. 

Our principal trouble is that we have little tax appeal until the need is 
already visible. Five- or ten-year plans are not popular ideas in most of 
our states. Too, we have no opportunity to lay up surpluses to take care 
of emergencies that are foreseen. It seems inevitable that there will be a 
lag between need and relief. We face the added distress of rising costs of 
labor and materials that now amount to 25 per cent or more, compared to 
the pre-war years. Luckily, however, we quite generally have one surplus, 
that of room space. Most of our institutions have been using their available 
recitation and laboratory space up to only about fifty or sixty per cent of 
capacity. If we could arrange schedules so as to use our space close to one- 
hundred per cent of the time during the day, and, if necessary, move into 
the evening hours, we could accommodate thirty or forty per cent more 
students. The bottle-neck will be laboratories. 
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More efficiency in room-space use will help somewhat in the problem of 


building needs in the post-war period, but it is not sufficient and it does not 
touch the problem of equipment at all. For adequate, quick relief we can- 
not depend upon legislatures or philanthropists. The only adequate solu- 
tion is federal aid. 

In the years of the depression, the Public Works Program of the Federal 
Government was of immense value to our educational institutions. Many 
state institutions have received more money for buildings from the Federal 
Government than they have received from their states. The old P. W. A. 
was, on the whole, successful and satisfactory. Buildings were well planned 
and well built. In fact, some were better planned and built than they would 
have been under local or state construction. The chief point of criticism 
is that there was no central oversight in the awarding of contracts, so that, 
as a result, some institutions were overbuilt, while others with greater 
need got too little. We shall need very much a new P. W. A. program in 
order that our educational institutions may be fully able to carry the loads 
that will come. 

In the field of materials and equipment, however, there is good prospect 
of quicker relief. You have, no doubt, seen the “Report on War and Post- 
War Adjustment Policies” by Baruch and Hancock, which was issued on 
February 15, 1944. Following the wise and practicable plans suggested 
there, the U. S. Office of Education went into action. A conference of 
thirty representatives of educational and other organizations was held on 
March 3. This conference urged that in the disposition of surplus war 
materials, top priority be given educational needs and other social services; 
that Congress include in its plans allocation of government-owned equip- 
ment to educational institutions; and that title to this material be vested 
by law in legally constituted state educational agencies for distribution with- 
in the states. 

On March 20, 1944, a special conference was held in Washington that 
drew up definite proposals for implementing the previous recommendations. 
It was urged, as Baruch and Hancock had urged, that time is vital and that 
the conversion of this surplus material be begun at once in order to speed 
up the return of education to a peace-time status, and in order to replace 
the worn-out and inadequate material. This property, they argued, has 


already been paid for by the taxpayers and it should not be necessary for 


them to purchase it again. 


An organization to handle the surplus material was suggested by the con- 
ference. The Federal Government should not be compelled to repeat the 


confusion and inefficiency in disposal that existed after World War I—when- : 


the Government dealt with institutions directly. Education is a function 
of the states, and the Federal Government should deal with them. Each 
state should set up or authorize a single educational agency to receive a 
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total allocation of surplus material for the state and to determine its dis- 
tribution to the various institutions in the state. 

Some of the surplus material suitable for educational purposes should 
be given to the educational institutions, as for example, the equipment used 
in the Army and Navy schools. Other equipment, such as typewriters, 
refrigerators, stoves, 16-mm projectors and so forth, should be given high 
priority for educational uses without cost. Other material should be sold 
to the institutions at moderate cost. 

The machinery for carrying out such transfers for educational purposes 
was outlined. There should be a United States Surplus Products Adminis- 
trator (one has already been appointed), who would certify to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education the property to be assigned to a state educational 
agency that is charged with handling it, in accordance with an established 
basis for fair distribution to the various states. The state agency would 
then determine the apportionment of the goods to the various institutions 
within their respective states in accordance with proved needs. 

These suggestions from the conference seem eminently fair and sensible. 
If they can be carried out by act of Congress, the distribution of the Govern- 
ment’s surplus products can be transferred rapidly to the individual educa- 
tional institutions with fairness to all on the basis of predetermined needs. 
Speculation and boosted prices that existed after the last war can be avoided. 
But of much importance is it that the machinery be set up and put into 
operation at the earliest possible moment in order that we may be ready 
for the approaching large enrollments. 

As this paper is being prepared for publication, it is well to note that the 
so-called “‘G. I. Bill” ($1767) is now Public Law 346, having been approved 
June 22, 1944. 

To repeat, prospects for eventual relief in overcoming building shortages 
seem good, eventually but not immediately. Depreciation and deficien- 
cies in equipment and apparatus seem likely to be taken care of in the near 
future through distribution of surplus war material. Three courses of 
action should be initiated by our colleges and universities at once. First, 
we should make a “five-year plan,” determine our probable building needs 
and draw up plans and specifications for these buildings, ready for use when 
financial aid arrives. Second, we should assume that the principal rec- 
ommendations of Baruch and Hancock will be adopted by Congress and 
should proceed to set up the state agencies that are suggested by the con- 
ference. Third, we should bring our influence to bear on our Senators 
and Representatives to the end that they may think in terms of education 
when they consider questions of essential industries and priorities. 


Nore—At the time of this writing the Office of War Information has 
just issued a long report on surplus war material, and Congress is reconven- 
ing with plans to take action speedily on the disposition of the material. 
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Financial and Other Business Problems 
R. F. Poole, Clemson College 


Members of my business staff have recently discussed this subject at length 
with members of the Veterans’ Bureau. If this were not the case, I would 
have some hesitancy in discussing the subject. If there is any one present 
who has a clearer picture, he should not hesitate to speak since we shall 
need considerable guidance and prompting on specific cases. 

A recent Bill before Congress concerning Veterans’ Education, which 
has a reasonable chance of adoption, states, “The Administrator shall pro- 
vide for the payment by the United States of customary tuition, library, 
health, infirmary, and student-activity fees and other similar fees and 
charges. . . . Regular attendance and good standing are requisites.” 

The soldier-student shall be entitled to receive $50.00 if he is single, $75.00 
if he has a dependent spouse, and $10.00 for each dependent child per 
month for subsistence. It appears to me that this is a most favorable con- 
sideration. It gives promise of satisfactory cooperation between the Federal 
agencies and the colleges and provides ample subsistence so that any young 
man or woman who is in earnest may receive an education. 

There will be forthcoming a multiplicity of reports. They will be essen- 
tial as well as required. It is my feeling that if business and financial affairs 
of our colleges are in orderly condition no serious difficulties will be ex- 
perienced in amalgamating the details. 


It should be remembered that the first requisite of public confidence 
and support is an efficient administration, not only from a standpoint of 
sound business management. The public will always be loath to intrust 
tax money to administrators who may use it inefficiently or who can give 
no adequate accounting for it. It must be kept in mind also, particularly 
as regards contracts with the United States Government, that colleges are” 
not operated for financial profit. In planning for participation in the pro- 
gram as provided by Congress for the education and training of the armed 
forces, many colleges will have the benefit of experience gained through the 
handling of army trainees under the various terms of the contracts which 
govern the same. This experience has impressed upon us the importance 
of careful cost analysis in all phases of college operation. 


From present indications the program being put into effect will present 
some complex financial problems. For example, part of the remuneration 


to the college will be by contract with the government and the remainder — 


will come from the individual. Thus tuition and fees will be paid by the — 


government under its contract and living costs by the student. It appears 
-the student will have the alternative of living on or off the college campus. 


This might mean a faculty could be fully employed while housing and other : 
. i 


* 
ha 
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facilities owned by the institution might suffer from a standpoint of un- 
occupancy and nonuse. 

In addition, the plan requires the institutions to own textbooks, techni- 
cal equipment, etc., and furnish them to the student on an amortizing basis 
extending over a period of perhaps three years. The amortization is to be 
paid by the Government. The plan may prove costly in cases of with- 
drawals, in the case of a man entering senior work who will graduate shortly 
with no one succeeding him in his particular course, and in cases where 
textbooks are changed before the cost has been fully amortized. The 
changing of courses would also affect this provision of the contract. Speak- 
ing for my own institution, we are not in the book or instructional supply 
business and for us this provision of the proposed contract may present a 
real problem. 

I understand there will be no uniform contract form provided by the 
government, but that the institution will be required to prepare its own 
contract for the approval of the plan and subject to the terms of the “(Service 
Men’s Education and Training Act of 1944.” The plan contemplates 
payment to the college on a per man basis for the actual cost of instruction, 
including fees and supplies, for the particular course which the student 
chooses to pursue. From a standpoint of the college this would mean that 
the cost of each course offered must be closely analyzed since there can be 
no over-all charges in the contract, whereby an excess in one department 
may off-set a deficit in another. In my opinion the preparation of such a 
contract will involve a close relationship and a thorough understanding 
between the business administration and the faculty. 

During the operation of the contracts there can be no changes in the 
terms or amounts involved during a fiscal year. ‘Thus any change in courses, 
during such year, on the part of the student or the faculty, might involve 
the business side of the program to the extent that budgets would be upset. 
From information at hand all terms of a contract as made primarily under 
the plan must obtain throughout the governmental fiscal year, and I em- 
phasize again the importance of careful preparation of such a contract. 
To those institutions that have not heretofore dealt with the Government 
under training contracts, let me point out that little is taken for granted. 
Everything must be incorporated in the agreement of understanding. 

While this program will present changes and business problems there is 
no doubt but that it will mean much to the educational institutions of the 
country. The Government has recognized its obligation to the young men 
of the armed forces by offering to them the opportunity to continue their 
education in order to fit themselves for their various vocations. The in- 
stitutions that will participate in this program must likewise have a full 
consciousness of their own obligation by demonstrating a willingness to make 
changes to meet changing conditions, to develop a human and sympathetic 
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understanding of the problems of young men whose lives may have under- ; 
gone drastic changes, and to endeavor earnestly to render a real service! 
to these men. 


Liberal Arts Education after the War 
Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky 


While our armed forces are fighting abroad for freedom, our liberal arts 
colleges are carrying on at home for the same objective. Difficulties have: 
been many, but not one of our accredited four-year colleges has closed its: 
doors. In these days of decreased income, of deteriorating buildings and: 
equipment, and of absentee faculty members, the colleges are continuing | 
to make their contributions to the American cause. They have found it an: 
especially propitious time for self-examination and for planning a greater! 
degree of service in the days after the war. 

With the services of the colleges recognized and their facilities utilized by} 
the armed forces of the nation, there has been cause for gratification and: 
renewed confidence in the mission of liberal arts education in our democracy. ' 
Freedom cannot long exist without free minds and spirits. Free minds and: 
spirits are the end-products of liberal education. The objective of our: 
liberal arts colleges has been and will continue to be the liberation of mens 
and women from ignorance and prejudice and fear, from impotence in: 
speech and worship, from economic slavery. 

This accepted American doctrine is not universally understood. It means 
an “educated” people as distinguished from a merely “trained” people,: 
a citizenship permeated with the liberating teachings of the arts and sciences. : 
It means an understanding and appreciation of the basic laws of the ma-: 
terial, mental and spiritual worlds in accord with which men and nations; 
rise or fall. It means an acquaintanceship with man’s long struggle up-) 
ward from savagery, his trials and errors, his experiments in government,| 
in social living, his discovery of great truths, his mastery of the tools of) 
thought and communication. It means familiarity with his deep spiritual: 
aspirations, his artistic expression. It means understanding of error asi 
well as truth, of theory as well as practice, of reasons as well as rules, of) 
causes as well as effects. 

To aid our youth in attaining such an education is the supreme objective; 
of the liberal arts college. A second objective is the preparation in whole,: 
or in part, for the making of a living. But the paramount aim is to aid ins 
the acquisition of knowledge and understanding and appreciation and,| 
through them, to induce motivation and power for useful and happy living. 
Since the liberal arts college occupies the strategic position in the making 
of genuinely educated men and women and so in the perpetuation of our: 
democratic institutions, there will always be a college of liberal arts. The: 
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will to survive in our people will not let it die or be destroyed by politicians 
or hard-headed “practical” men or by misguided educationalists who know 
not what they do as they run about seeking something novel. 

This objective of helping produce a good, cultured, understanding, up- 
standing men and women for happy, useful living, for leadership in the 
betterment of government and society is so all-embracing as to bring down 
upon us the charge of aimlessness. But if you have read the recent state- 
ment of the objectives of professional training you have found it just as 
broad and vague. We must of course implement our aims with ways and 
means to attain desired results. Here we begin to meet with trouble. The 
stock of knowledge which we have for use in the educating process is so large, 
our student raw material so varied, our teaching force, rightly, so unstand- 
ardized that we cannot prescribe definitely as to course or method for all. 
Hence the charge that none of us knows what to do and that few can agree. 

However, there are certain principles that are safe guides in the attempt 
to attain our educational goals. First, we recognize that the liberal arts 
college, while its objective may remain invariant, yet may vary its materials, 
its instructional methods, and its emphases in conformity with the times and 
environment. Its spirit should always be that of experiment and of adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Second, of supreme importance is the fact that the 
student is the end, not the course. This means that we must better under- 
stand the individual and better adapt our instruction to his needs. This 
leads to the demand for adequate testing and guidance. Happily we are 
rapidly developing techniques that will discover for us the individual’s 
achievement, his innate capacities, his interests, his strength, and his weak- 
nesses. 

But the growing recognition of the importance of individual differences 
in liberal education may be nullified when it comes to curricular matters. 
“What is food for one is another’s poison”’ has its application in education 

as weil as in dietetics. We tend to forget, when we come to talk about what 
every student ought to know, that there are many avenues leading to a 

liberal education and that no one is likely to be wise enough to devise a uni- 
form freshman year that is the best food for all. Students do differ widely 
in ability, in interests, in special talents, in ambition. It is far more impor- 
tant, that a student be motivated to work at his highest level through doing 
the thing that he is most interested in and best able to do and that contrib- 
utes to his life’s plans than that he be pressed into a mold devised by educa- 
tional theorists. Lowey 

I venture to say in the face of all the present-day agitation about core 
subjects, and basic common knowledge that, exclusive of the tool subjects, 

‘no one subject is essential to all for the development of an educated person. 
‘The reason for this lies in a second basic fact that educators and laymen 
alike seem to forget. The function of the liberal college is not really to 
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educate the boy or girl but to open his eyes to the possibilities, to introduce 
him to the various paths leading toward an education, to fix in him ideals 
of work and conduct, habits, standards, to start him on a career of intellec- 
tual and spiritual growth that will continue to the end of life. We must 
think of education as a life-long process. We don’t really educate anybody. 
We merely make the conditions favorable for self-education. If we can 
arouse interests and ambitions, establish habits and ideals, through the use 
of branches of knowledge and the personal guidance of wise and friendly 
teachers, it is unimportant if we omit some of the branches of learning. 
The student’s training and his interests will easily make up the deficiencies. 
A single book will often do more educating for an adult than will an entire 
course in college. The achievement of adult thinking must not be un- 
necessarily prolonged. 

These guiding principles and others will be of service when we examine 
the methods and materials used in the various schools of the armed forces. 
Some have predicted that these schools will revolutionize the teaching of 
our colleges. Most liberal arts teachers will see in them some good but 
also much that is not in conformity with our implementing principles. 

The courses and curricula of the armed forces are intense speed-up pro- 
grams. Liberal arts curricula will continue to speed up only by offering 
longer summer terms. The armed forces courses have only limited objec- 
tives for the winning of the war and are concerned largely with handling 
materials and instruments. The liberal arts courses are for winning a life 
and will continue to realize the maturing value of time and the importance 
of ideas and the theory back of the thing to be done. The armed forces 
schools aim only to make competent specialists quickly for use in war. 
The liberal arts colleges will aim to secure after a much longer time compe- 
tent experts in living, with culture and character and leadership. The 
armed forces schools choose narrowly the knowledge that is needed for war 
purposes. Liberal arts will continue to make a much wider selection and 
point.for the good life in both peace and war. 

But the experience of the war schools will influence liberal arts education 
favorably in several directions. We will place less weight upon entrance 
units and more upon achievement and ability as shown by tests. We will 
see to it that all of our students are, or become, satisfactorily proficient in 
the basic tools, reading, spelling, writing, speaking, and arithmetic. The ex- 
tensive use of audio-visual aids will carry over into civil instruction and 
will come to occupy a much more important place in our programs. In- 
tensive methods in war-time language study will lead to double periods for | 
liberal arts students with supervised study and practice in not only the | 
languages, but in other non-laboratory subjects. Teachers will discover rs 
that in this way interest and accomplishment in other subjects may equal — 
the results obtained in the sciences. We shall greatly increase our testing 
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rograms for purposes of guidance, placement, and evaluation of results. 
hysical fitness and mental health will assume added importance. Moti- 
ation through indoctrination, orientation, glimpses of needs and possibili- 
es in work ahead will be carried over. Learning by doing, relating of 
ibjects in instruction, integrating through comprehension examinations 
ill be increasingly emphasized in the liberal arts of the post-war period. 
James’ “Moral Equivalent of War” would take on a new meaning for 
1€ colleges if we could only all be superteachers, and if we could promote 
1€ motivation of our students to the degree that students of the armed forces 
ere motivated. 


Post-War Plans and Problems of the Junior College 


E. E. Davis, North Texas Agricultural College 
The Problem of Teachers for the Social Studies 


I am very deeply concerned about the inadequacy and ineffectiveness of 
ur instructional services from the elementary grades to the college and 
niversity levels in those curricular areas where the lessons in citizenship, 
ocial ethics, governmental functions, and human relationships are supposed 
5 be learned. The paucity of social competence and civic understanding 
mong our people is not confined to the great unwashed masses. Almost 
aily I meet it among those who have graduated from our high schools, 
olleges, and universities. ‘They may have acquired enough of truth (units 
f credit) to meet the conventional standards for graduation, but they have 
uiled most seriously in the acquisition of the kind of truth that makes men 
‘ee and teaches them how to keep free. It appears to me that somewhere 
long the line our schools must be at fault. 

Of course there are elements other than the shortcomings of our schools 
hat share in the responsibilities for this alarming dearth of civic intelligence. 
n so far as the schools are responsible for it, I am led to believe that the 
yult lies to a very large extent in those departments of our colleges and 
niversities where teachers for the social subjects—history, government, 
ivics, economics, and sociology—are being trained. Their equipment 
sually consists of little other than a modicum of academic scholarship. 
‘oo often their acquired scholarship is of the most abstract, colorless, un- 
ispirational sort, totally unimbellished by those artifices, techniques, 
saching skills, aims, and points of view so essential to successful school 
saching all the way from the elementary grades to the last years of the 
ndergraduate college level. 

In our educational system we have put the major emphasis on facts and 
rowned reason as king. We seem to have forgotten that there are times 
rhen reason abdicates and emotion wields the scepter of power. Reason 
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did its bit at Faneuil Hall, but emotion carried Washington through Vai 
ley Forge. Reason wrote the Declaration of Independence, but ema 
tion fired the Revolution for political rights. When the emotions for gooe 
government are raised to white heat in the hearts of our American youtht 
the future of our democracy will be secure. The potentialities of the mas 
emotions of youth for good or for evil are fully demonstrated by Russia’ 
komosols and Hitler’s Jugend. I do not pose as a prophet, but I think it na 
at all unlikely for America to have its youth movement. If education doc 
not take over and give it direction, some other agency will. 

The situation is grave. Academic inertia resists change. Our educatio 
forces are flirting with catastrophe when they fail to take action—strea 
lined, definite, and immediate—on this impending threat to our very exists 
ence as a self-governing democratic nation. It is considerably more diffi 
cult for the full professor with his chosen specialty in a university to see thi} 
work-a-day aspects of this threat as clearly and feel them as penetratingly 
as those of us who are on the firing line every day away out here on educa) 
tion’s periphery in these junior colleges and high schools. The big job needy 
to. be done right now in the elementary grades, the high schools, and thi 
first two years of the undergraduate college level. 


The GI Delusion 


Thousands of our teachers are in the armed services and the war indusj 
tries. Many of them may return to their jobs considerably out of touclg 
with what is happening to education. Education the GI way and a few 
similar experiences of a minor sort are about the only exposures to educa 
tional trends the teachers now on leave will have. Perhaps the GI plaw 
should not be referred to as indicating a trend, for it makes no pretension 
at getting down to the philosophical grass roots of the major educationa 
dilemma. It does have, however, a few teaching devices that with soma 
adaptations can be used to good advantage by post-war classroom instruct 
tors. I am reasonably well acquainted with the aims of the GI plan a 
the techniques employed for the achievement of those aims. Much of i 
is good. But it is also going to produce a few four-flushing charlatans the 
administrators will have to reckon with after the war. The idea of mori 
learning in less time is bounded by psychological limitations that canna 
be completely ignored. 


The cafeteria and filling station practices of the accelerated progra 
have justified themselves as war measures in the acquisition of simple skill 
in certain limited areas. There are some elementary facts and shallow 
skills that can be dished out at high speed. But the time element cannot bil 
passed up completely in the more complex learning processes. It takes timé 
for facts and skills to mature into thoroughly integrated knowledge. 
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The Guidance Problem 


When peace is declared and veterans from the war fronts and nonveterans 
om the war industries come trekking home, many of them are going to 
10ck on the doors of the junior colleges and ask for admission. With their 
pearance the importance and responsibilities of guidance—pre-profes- 
onal, vocational, and personal—will be increased many fold. Whether 
iey should attend a college, a high school, or a trades school will have to be 
ecided. Many veterans of World War I, like the proverbial square peg 
the round hole, got into institutions where they did not fit. Veterans 
ith delusions of grandeur were allowed to enroll in professional courses 
r which they had no adequate background of previous experience or 
holastic rating. The outcome was failure and disappointment—the 
sult of their Government’s misdirected good intentions. For some of them 
did more harm than good. We must not permit a recurrence of mistakes 
<e that this time. 

Channeling post-war veterans and others eligible for government aid into 
ie institutions and the programs that can serve them best on the various 
vels of education and training suited to their needs will be guidance’s 
rst responsibility in the problems of post-war personal rehabilitation. 
he question just now is whether professional guidance will have a free 
and in the institutional placement of these trainees, or whether some 
ungling political agency not trained or fitted for that kind of educational 
sponsibility will be assigned the task. This is a matter of special import- 
ace to the junior college. The post-war functioning of the junior college, 
hether in the teaching of veterans or regular students, must be held to the 
ost-high school intermediate field. This is the field for which it is specially 
yuipped and prepared. If a veteran is presented to a junior college for 
ades training on the sub-high school level, as is sure to happen, in the 
ame of justice to him and to the college, he should be kindly guided to a 
ades school specially designed and set apart for the training he wants. 
eason rather than sentiment should control. Veterans admitted to the 
nior college should be capable of doing a junior college grade of work. 
As for the internal administration of guidance programs, it is my opinion 
at junior college executives are in for many severe headaches for a long 
me tocome. “If, as a friend of mine recently said, “a fat budget and 
ympetent guidance experts were available, we would go out and hire an 
lequate staff of specialists, turn the assignment over to them, and let them 
n it. That would be simple enough. But we do not have the budget, 
1d if we did have it, I would not know where to find the specialists. So 
e whole guidance responsibility falls back on the faculty and I guess we 
ill continue to struggle along with it as usual.” 

Competent guidance specialists are hard to find. Charlatans are abun- 
int. Every college executive in the land has in his files applications from 
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Spinster Mary or Professor Bungle who has taught for thirty years or mor | 
not too successfully, then has taken off six weeks for a special course ini| 
guidance at some college or university and returned miraculously trans-s 
formed into a superior guidance expert. Perhaps it is better that faculties 
continue to “struggle along’ until guidance stabilizes into a more sub-s 
stantial profession than it is at present. 

For convenience the guidance area is often subdivided into three fields—) 
the pre-professional, the vocational, and the personal. Teachers, deans, 
and registrars are doing some very good work as pre-professional and vo-. 
cational counsellors. It is in the last field—the personal—where the great-} 
est danger lies. There is where the quacks—the pseudo-psychiatrists, the 
psychotherapists, and others—are most numerous. And it is in the field 
of personal problems, emotional tensions, personality configurations andi 
the like that the junior college executive is going to meet some of his toughest 
post-war difficulties. Returning veterans will bring them back from the} 
battlefronts in their multiform features. 


Professional Curricula 
John F. Tigert, University of Florida 


No one can foresee just what course professional education will take i 
the post-war period. Advances in medicine will not parallel those in en-} 
gineering. Each profession has reached its own particular stage of growth] 
or development. Needs, procedures, and achievement will vary widely} 
and most significantly. Not from the standpoint of the several professions,¢ 
but from the larger issues that affect the individual and society are we ablel 
to see common ground. But even in a discussion of underlying policiesy 
and principles, it is probably best to take, one by one, several of the leading, 
professions, examine the outlook and plans of its own representatives, andi 
attempt such evaluations or conclusions as the facts may warrant. 


Engineering 


The report of the Special Committee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education ! pointed out that the 1940 Committee “. . . adyo- 
cated the strengthening of engineering education by concentration on basici 
elements in the undergraduate years, organization of the curriculum i 
parallel integrated sequences of scientific-technological and humanistic-3 
social subjects, and by transfer of some of the more specialized subjects to: 
the postgraduate period.’ The Committee further pointed out that thei 
exigencies of war had tended to cause a reversal of the process embodied ini 
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these recommendations and that military necessity had dictated training) 
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programs of limited duration for immediate objectives, but that this policy 
of expediency should be abandoned with the cessation of hostilities. 

It was further stated that: “The purpose and problems of engineering 
education hinge upon two major responsibilities. One of these, which 
determines its aims and standards, is to the public, industry, and the pro- 
fession it serves. The other, which determines its methods, is to the stu- 
dents as individuals. Thus identifying the broad objectives of the two 
committees as the same, specific suggestions are made:... They include 
training in the sciences basic to engineering, the rudimentary development 
of certain technical skills, an introduction to the engineering method of 
solving problems of practice, an understanding of values and costs, a sense 
of the art of engineering as distinguished from its science, the ability to 
read, write, and speak the English language effectively, a knowledge of 
social and human relationships, an understanding of the duties of citizen- 
ship, an appreciation of cultural interests outside the field of engineering 
and indoctrination in professional standards and relations. Inherent in 
the accomplishment of these purposes is the development in the student of 
habits of accuracy and thoroughness, powers of analysis, creative ability, 
respect for facts, and high standards of integrity with respect to all aspects 
of his work.” 

The educational world not only accepts, but heartily endorses, both the 
general and the specific aims and objectives as stated by this S.P.E.E. Com- 
mittee—but we want to know how they plan to reach these objectives. 
What is the implementation? ‘Too often in the past a subject has been 
required by some engineering school as basic, but students from other en- 
gineering schools seemed to get along just as well, or better, without it. 
An understanding of the duties of citizenship has been assumed from a 
course in American History that was largely a recital of names and dates. 
Educational science may not have answers as exact as some of those of the 
physical sciences, but they are indicative. At least they are far better than 
following untested assumptions of the past concerning training. It is hoped 
that the intelligent judgments found so often in this group will be directed 
toward the evaluation of the various programs now found in engineering 
that claim the same desirable objectives. 


\ 
Law 


Dean Albert J. Harno of the College of Law, University of Illinois, pointed 
out in a recent magazine article ? that law schools following the war are 
facing a broader conception of legal education—a conception that is not 
limited to a three-year period of study, but one that is a continuing process: 
that the law schools can no longer think of themselves as isolated institu- 
tions of learning, but as an essential and cognate part of the organized bar; 
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and that in making the curricular adjustments, the increasing importance 
of public law with its many facets and the growing emphasis on the legis- 
lative and administrative processes are paramount. 

In 1936 there were 40,529 law students in the United States. In the fall 
of 1943 the number was only 4,803. Eight law schools approved by the 
American Bar Association had closed including those of the University of 
Nebraska and the University of Wyoming. Enrollment in others was very 
small. South Dakota with two students, Oregon with seven, Mississippi 
with eleven, North Carolina with twelve, Kansas with thirteen, West Vir- 
ginia with fourteen are representative. For some time the supply of young 
lawyers has been virtually eliminated. National policy, unlike that in the 
first World War, has made no effort at recruitment. 

At the end of the war an effort will be made throughout the country to 
fit and adjust lawyer veterans for the practice. A reconditioning of the 
mind as well as bringing the individual down to date professionally is neces- 
sary. Much will have to be on the basis of individual needs: (1) the stu- 
dent who has had his law training interrupted by the war will need attention; 
(2) the young lawyer who has had his practice interrupted will be interest- 
ed in reestablishing himself. Some law schools plan-to offer refresher pro- 
grams designed for all, but other schools will work the matter out on an 
individual basis permitting some students to repeat old courses, take new 
courses, or review by some form of conference procedure. Unlike the 
feeling found in medical circles, the lawyers, whose schools were practically 
closed, feel that in addition to necessary reconditioning, the law schools 
will be crowded with new recruits to begin the study of law. We refrain 
from making a comment about the policy of letting military men decide, 
even in war time, policies concerning our basic institutions. 


Medicine 


Harold S. Diehl, Dean of Medical Sciences and professor of preventive 
medicine and public health at the University of Minnesota, writing in a 
recent issue of the Annals,’ feels that the accelerated programs, new courses 
in tropical medicine, special emphasis on the control of communicable 
diseases, sanitation, and other problems of war time will find a place in 
medical education of the future. He believes the modifications of the medi- 
cal curricula will be in the direction of a certain amount of acceleration, 
further trends from the didactic to laboratory and clinical teaching, and of 
more emphasis on preventive medicine. Emphasizing a planned economy, ~ 
he shows that in 1932 the United States had one physician to every 750 of — 
its population, while other countries such as England, Germany, and — 
France had one physician to approximately double this number of people. — 
Sweden had only one physician to 2,890 population. While there are 
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several factors that cannot be accurately appraised at the present time, he 
thinks that the medical schools should reduce the size of their student bodies. 
[t is pointed out that the 12,000 recent medical graduates who have entered 
the military service, where clinical experience in army or navy has been 
very limited in scope and radically different from civilian medical care, 
a need special courses in instruction, internship, and hospital residencies, 
along with refresher courses concerning recent developments in medical 
practice. 
| Even though the Association of American Medical Colleges has approved 
a premedical requirement of only sixty semester hours, eliminated the 
usual vacations, and in other ways streamlined the program for students 
dy action entirely voluntary, many deans do not honestly believe that two 
a of premedical preparation with the general streamlining will be 
dequate in normal times when compensating factors are not present. 
While the thinking citizen, as well as many men from the medical pro- 
ession, feels that the training now is just as good as before the war program 
was undertaken, post-war adjustments will be in order. However, no un- 
hal or radical changes are expected. The war period has stimulated 

edical interest and directed activity toward many things that must be 
eali with in a truly global war. They will find their proper places in the 
medical training of the future. 

Teaching 


Any profession in its early years finds many conflicting claims, proce- 
ures, and results. There are variables and both individual and social 
ctors that are such that accurate or specific evaluation remains for future 
etermination. Even before the war, teacher education the country over 
vas an unsolved problem. Great progress had been made in the training 
f elementary teachers, but the training of junior high, senior high, and 
ollege teachers had made very little significant advance. New plans and 
rograms at many institutions seemed promising, but little else could be 
id of them. With progressives, essentialists, pragmatists, and others un- 
ible to be very definite about the materials or methods necessary to reach 
eir respective objectives, the teaching ranks filled with many unskilled 
yorkers, and public opinion unwilling to be very realistic about the whole 
atter, evaluation of the conflicting claims covld not get very far. These 
a and their many combinations still state extreme positions. The 
telligent public, though most friendly to the teaching profession as an 
bstract idea, thinks of much of this as coming from the lunatic fringes. 
We have spent the last quarter of a century in analysis and criticism. We 
ave had many kinds of schools and school problems, and many of our 
aders have felt that this was a very healthy sign, and truly democratic. 
[owever, at the present time, not only the public at large but many of the 
Jucational workers themselves are growing impatient for new synthesis. 
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This probably means that we are going to have to face in a very realisticij 
and practical way our teacher training problem. | 

At the present time and in the foreseeable future, too few of the prope | 
type of young men are presenting themselves as candidates for the teach- 
ing profession. America is and always has been convinced that a good) 
school system and good teachers are essential, but we have kept this con, 
viction in the realm of the idealistic. Public attitude that makes the eco-j 
nomic and social status of a teacher what it is neutralizes many desirable} 
things that are attempted by the profession. There is a vicious circle or} 
spiral here: poorer teachers, poorer results, poorer recognition, poorer re- 
wards, then back to a poor or poorer group of beginning teachers again 
Efforts are being made all along the line to break this spiral or start it iri 
the opposite direction: better rewards, better teachers, better results, bettez 
recognition, and on to still better teachers. A new professional curriculum 
is not the only correction needed; the trouble is deep-seated. 

In a somewhat facetious manner we have said that Christianity, democy 
racy or universal education might surpass fondest expectations if the people 
of a great nation would really try them. Public education as we have conj] 
ceived it in this country is a great idea; but hampered by the traditions o 
the past, we have merely toyed with many of its significant effectuating} 
procedures. The professional curricula of teachers, therefore, will be abou 
as broad as society itself. The pathetic “tricks of the trade” found now inj 
teacher education will disappear. ‘The equivalent of a good apprenticeship) 
teaching has never been found. Admitting that division of labor is neces: 
sary, we cannot have the doers in one group and those who are merely teach| 
ers in another. Admission to teacher training institutions will select thi 
“best”? minds as some of the other professions attempt now, and the initiail 
training will be at least as long as that in any of the other professions. An | 
we shall reach this desirable solution not because of high idealism but be)| 
cause after trying many other things, we find that nothing else will suffice 

Space does not permit us to examine the opinion of experts or worker 
in the other professional areas. The E.S.M.W.T. program gives us a clui 
as to what will be needed in the future professional curricula in collegiati 
schools of business. A program must be developed to meet the needs a 
business for technical specialists without becoming too narrowly specialized 
Since the field includes all businesses from the small country stores to thi 
giant international corporations, the task is not simple, and no easy solutio t 
is in sight. On the credit side, however, we find the people concernet 
keenly aware of their problem, and without serious handicaps from a tradi 
tional past. “N 

The coming of peace will not suddenly precipitate immediate revision 
of professional curricula, but changes are probably coming more rapi¢ dl; 
than we now expect. The war period has shaken us out of a comfortabli 


| ADULT EDUCATION 
{ 
pmplacency. As attention has been focused on our educational insti- 
tions, questions and doubts have arisen in our own minds as well as in 
ne minds of the general public. Our future professional curricula will 
ave to have a more solid basis than that offered by some outworn philoso- 
Ay, quaint old custom, or pedantic opinion. Real tests conducted by the 
pethods and spirit of true science will have to furnish us with “answers” 
om time to time. Nothing else will suffice. 
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Adult Education 
Harmon Caldwell, University of Georgia 


i In recent years there has been a growing interest in adult education. 
this has been due, in the first place, to the fact that until recently only a 
inall percentage of the population has been able to attend senior high 
shools and colleges. Many of those who did not enjoy this privilege, hav- 
ig since gained the necessary resources and leisure, seek instruction in insti- 
Ations designed to deal with adults. In the second place, so rapidly has 
te character of information changed that even those who have had a college 
ducation often find their information out of date. Such persons frequently 
lek to supplement their previous educational experience through adult 
flucation. Finally, the problems of the modern world have become so 
any, so serious, and so complex that many have come to feel that a com- 
rehensive program of adult education is the only practical way for pre- 
aring our citizens to deal intelligently with the grave political, social, and 
nomic questions with which they are faced. 

) As great as has been the interest in adult education in recent years, it 
ems likely that this interest will be greater in the post-war years. 

The educational work of hundreds of thousands of young men was in- 
rrupted by the war. Many of these men will wish to resume their educa- 
bnal studies when the war is over. They will come back, not as school 
pys, but as mature and serious-minded men. They will be satisfied with 
1 educational program only when that program is designed to present an 
ppeal and a challenge to the adult mind. 

The financial aid that the Federal Government proposes to give to veterans 
ho attend schools or colleges will undoubtedly lead many men to seek 
lucational and vocational training who otherwise would never have 
ought of going to school again. The formal educational attainments 
| many men of this type will be very meager. Many will be too old and 
© mature to return to elementary or secondary schools, and yet they will 
k the usual qualifications for admission to college. 

Some of the veterans who enter colleges will not wish to take the pre- 
ibed courses of studies leading to the standard degrees but will desire 
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to take special work designed to prepare them for some particular trade on 
vocation. All of our schools will be faced with difficult problems in the 
postwar days in trying to work out educational programs that will fit the 
needs of this particular class of adults—the returning veterans. ‘This taski 
however, is one that will last for only a few years. 

In developing any long-range program of adult education, our institution: 
must bear in mind the fact that even in the immediate postwar days many 
of their adult students will have only a civilian life background and that aq 
the years pass the percentage of students of this class will grow. Shortex4 
work weeks will mean more leisure time for thousands of workers. Many 
will realize that this time free from work can be profitably utilized if devotee 
to study and further educational development. Our programs of adullj 
education must, therefore, be designed now to serve not only the speciaij 
needs of returning veterans but must be so constructed as to meet the need 
of the rank and file of citizens of a democracy in peacetime. 

In setting up any program of adult education—whether for veterans ox 
civilians—there are certain general objectives that should be kept in mindi¢ 
From the standpoint of the individual who is to be served, these objective: 
may be listed as follows: 


1. To complete formal education; 

2. To acquire vocational skills; 

3. To keep abreast of developments in one’s field of interest; 
4. To utilize leisure time profitably. 


A particular individual may have one or more of these objectives in mind 

Programs of adult education, like other educational programs, ministe; 
not only to the needs of the individual but also to the needs of the state an 
society. Otherwise, there would be little justification for a state-sponsoree 
and state-supported program of education for adults. From this broade: 
standpoint, some of the objectives of adult education may be listed as follows: 


1. To prepare men and women for the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democracy; 
2. ‘To give to mature men and women knowledge necessary to enable 
them to cope with new and current problems; to give them am 
understanding of desirable goals of social progress; 
3. To build a sounder economic base for American life; 
4. ‘To develop an enriched national culture. 


In the formulation of any educational program for adults, these genet 
objectives should be kept in mind and a policy followed that is designed te 
bring about their attainment. a 

The question will naturally arise as to the type of institution or institua 
tions in which programs of adult education should be offered. The on lw 
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fswer is that it should be offered by all institutions on which any consider- 
ple demand for such service is made and by which efficient and effective 


funity centers and as such serve adults as well as children. Many schools 


qi 


we already making a significant contribution to their respective communi- 


I blic schools may easily take the lead in relating education to community 
eeds and in functioning as the cultural centers of community life. Our 
plleges and universities are peculiarly well-qualified and strongly obligated 
» provide special courses of study shaped to meet adult needs, to offer 
hort courses in special fields, and to provide facilities for extension and 
)rrespondence work. 

It has sometimes been suggested that state laws should provide for adult 
thools as separate and distinct entities in the educational system. This 
hggestion merits serious consideration. It may be not only desirable but 
fecessary to set up special schools of this character to serve the vast numbers 
# veterans who in the post-war days will be seeking special training for 
Arious trades and vocations. 

It has been indicated that programs of adult education should include 
urses in residence and also work by extension and correspondence. There 
e other means which can be utilized in an effort to make such programs 
Sore comprehensive and effective. Recent experience has shown that 
luch good may come from forums for the discussion of contemporary 
cial, political, and economic questions. Under wise leadership, these 
ms are a potent force for the creation of an enlightened public opinion. 
ikewise, radio programs sponsored by educational institutions may have 
important place in the comprehensive and well-rounded program of 
lult education. 

It is perhaps needless to say that a program of education for adults will 
clude both credit and non-credit courses. Some individuals will be in- 
rested in working for degrees; others will take courses only for the special 
formation or pleasure that they may derive from them. 

It is perhaps unnecessary, too, to say that guidance is a proper and essen- 
4l function of a good program of adult education. This will be particu- 
rly true in the case of programs set up for returning veterans, for they 
1 need much help in their efforts to make satisfactory adjustments to 
vilian life and in making choices of vocations for which to prepare them- 
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General Problems of the Curriculum 
R. B. House, University of North Carolina 


Some changes in the curriculum, beginning in the schools and running : 
on through college and university, will be inevitable to meet changing § 
needs and desires both of men who return from the service and of youngg 
folks who are going to war. I feel that there is going to be a decided em- 4 
phasis on all sorts of vocational training. I do not fear this; I welcome it} 
and hope that we may have the clarity of vision to see what a good job is andy 
how to train for it. Moreover, I believe, with all my heart, that any job4 
worth doing is worth studying; and that any subject of study, if properly y 
pursued, is of great cultural value as well as of great vocational value. 

There are, at present, listed some twenty thousand occupations by which} 
people make their respective livings. It is manifest that no one institution) 
can offer vocational training in all types of jobs which can be elevated to 
subjects of study. I have no doubt that we will have to invent a great: 
number of courses and probably several types of new educational institu-\ 
tions, if we do our job well. What worries me as a Southerner is that we 
are so barren, in the South, of vocational opportunity to match the crowding d 
vocational interests of our students. For instance, a high degree of special- 
ization in, say, chemistry or physics today on the part of Southern boys is 
just like buying a ticket never to return in a professional sort of way, be-+ 
cause there are no opportunities except in teaching, in highly specializedd 
chemistry or physics in the South. This situation could be duplicated over: 
and over in the list of twenty thousand occupations. 

On the other hand, and as a sound approach to the whole problem of) 
vocation itself, we have to work eternally at general education, which I 
reduce here to reading, writing, speaking, figuring, observing accurately,| 
and telling the truth in reporting what one observes. It seems to me thati 
from the kindergarten on through graduate and professional education, 
we read, write, speak, figure, and observe over and over, simply increasing ¢ 
our level and our range each time. It is strange, therefore, that so few 
students graduate with any real power in these operations. It is not a: 
question as to whether or not people can read; it is just evident that they 
do not, and I believe general education has got to do something abouti 


this. I really believe the dictionary will have a whole lot todo withit. | 


I think that education is a balance between what goes on outside of a man, 1 
and what goes on inside. The whole external world requires accurate! 


knowledge and shaping up in terms of protection, use, and enjoyment, andi 
I can conceive of no advance, from profound scientific comprehension t ; 
skillful vocational pointing up, which I would not welcome; but people 
make a profound mistake who imagine that we can approach the outside 
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orld directly. As a great philosopher has said, ‘We had to invent words 
in order to get any understanding of nature,” and words have a way of 
detaching themselves from objects and going their own way in terms of 
poems, systems of philosophy, history, and so forth. That is why I stress 
particularly reading, writing, and speaking. Unless our students master 
words and begin to function with more power in their use, they are going 
to be mastered by the words themselves. Radio slogans, advertising slogans, 
bropaganda slogans, are all samples of how words can be used to deteriorate 
values which education ought to conserve and develop. 
| Therefore, I believe that genuine educational values do not change, and 

at while a part of our post-war job will be to meet changed situations with 
bermanent values, our main job after the war, as now, is to look clearly at 
these values and to learn how to function in terms of them. 


{ 


Acceleration and Other Adjustment to Varying Abilities 
of Students in the Post-War Period 


R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


is paper is based upon the following assumptions: 


} 1. That the colleges will be called upon to serve larger enrollments in 

the period just after the close of the war than at any time in the past; 

2. That these enrollments will be made up of three fairly distinct groups: 

} a. Returning veterans, 

b. High school graduates who went into war production plants and 
thereby deferred their entrance to college, 

c. The normal group of high school graduates who will enter college 
with no interruption of their educational programs; 

3. That two of these groups may be expected to be above the normal 

age of college students: 

a. The veterans will have lost from one to four years, 

b. The war workers will probably fall into comparable age groups to 
the veterans; 

4. That the normal high school graduates may be slightly younger than 

n the past; 

5. That the veterans and the war workers may be expected to be more 

nature; 

6. That the high school graduates may appear to be, by contrast, even 

more immature, mentally and physically, than in the past; 

4. If the foregoing assumptions are reasonable, the colleges must work 
fith student bodies that lack homogeneity in age, maturity, and experience; 
8. That the economic dislocations will develop pressure upon the in- 


‘ 
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dividual student to complete his training as early as possible in order that ; 
he may make a start in life; 

g. That these individual pressures will be more pronounced in the stu- 
dents who are more mature; 

10. That the aggregate of these pressures will force the colleges toward 
acceleration. 


Acceleration, however, is the subject of an old controversy in higher 
education. Opinion is divided as to its benefits and effects upon students 
and faculty members. The arguments against acceleration are: 


1. That the attempted assimilation is too rapid; 

2, That the year-round schedule has a stultifying effect on both students 
and teachers; 

3. That adequate periods of change of activity for faculty and students 
is desirable; 

4. That faculty members, especially in technical fields where develop- 
ments are occurring at great rate, do not have the time necessary to 
organize and digest new materials; 

5. That the rate of absorption upon the part of the student is noticeably 
lessened; 

6. That, with especial emphasis upon technical subjects, the year-round 
student loses the admitted benefits from summer employment in business 
and industry where the theories he has studied are actually applied; 


7. That learning in an accelerated program must perforce be super- 
ficial. 


The arguments for acceleration are: 


1. That students in normal times have completed their preparation for 
college at too late an age to complete college and begin their careers at the 
height of their mental and physical vitality; ; 


2. That the period of training in most of the professions such as laws 
medicine, engineering, etc., is tending to grow longer, thereby making the 
urge for acceleration greater upon the individual student by reason of eco- 
nomic factors as well as maturation factors; 


3 That the tendency of higher education to extend into the early and 
middle twenties may be postponing, and possibly reducing, the total accom- 
plishment of the nation’s ablest young people; ; 

4. That the loss of college years through war duties, and the consequent — 
maturing of students coming back into higher education after service, makes — 


necessary an accelerated program if these students are to begin their careers — 
at the height of their powers; . 
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| 5. That students under wartime accelerated programs have not suffered 
‘from heavier scholastic loading, or from year-round programs. On the 
jother hand, the additional work and responsibility has had a beneficial and 
maturing effect upon students; 


6. That new techniques in the presentation of subject matter, and new 
jteaching procedures, have adequately demonstrated that the content of 
‘many undergraduate courses can be effectively assimilated; 

| 7. That, notoriously, college programs took small account of well rec- 
jognized difference in ability of students with the result that the slow stu- 


dent, the average, and the superior were all geared to the same pattern as 
to time, load, and residence requirements; 


8. That this has resulted in an enormous waste of time and has retarded 
sable students and thereby deprived society of contributions which they 
jmight have otherwise made; 


g. That many able students are eliminated from the colleges by the time 
factor which, due to lack of financial resources, they cannot overcome. 


In the light of these conflicting opinions, it would be well to list the forms 
and directions which acceleration has taken during the current war. 
'Briefly, they are: 

1. Early college entrance, 

2. Credit by examination, 

3. Lengthening the school year, 

4. Allowing heavier scholastic loads, 

5. Reorganizing and streamlining the curriculum. 


A brief consideration of each of the above forms reveals certain interest- 
ing facts which are vital to any approach to postwar educational plans. 


1. Early college entrance. Early college entrance may be attained by early 
completion of elementary and secondary schools, or by admitting students 
to college before completion of high school. Owing to widespread use of 
the twelve-grade system of elementary and high school education, the trend 
has been toward older entering students. Any proposal to admit to college 
before completion of high school is more thaa apt to meet the opposition 
of public school groups. 
During the war period a great many institutions have permitted admission 
prior to high school graduation, usually on a basis of superior record plus 
recommendation of the high school principal. 

In some quarters there have been advocates of a general return to the 
eleven-grade system of elementary and secondary education. When it is 
considered that in that particular period the benefits of acceleration will 
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be less evident for the high school students admitted to college, it is perhaps | 
unwise to attempt to plan for acceleration below the college level. 


2. Credit by examination. There is, and has always been, a certain amount | 
of duplication in high school and college courses. Where proficiency in a 
freshman subject can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the college, it | 
would seem to be unwise to demand repetition upon the part of the student. 
Veterans and war-workers returning after the war will have had specific 
training in some fields which will be repeated in the college curriculum. 
Examinations to establish credit in these proficiencies would make a valuable 
contribution to the acceleration of the student. 


3. Lengthening the school year. The most general method of acceleration 
has occurred through lengthening the school year. This has taken several 
forms. Some institutions went to the quarter system, while others adopted 
the so-called “three-semester plan.”’ In general, however, the acceleration 
consisted merely in shortening the calendar time elapsing between college 
entrance and graduation, or induction. It seems wise during the post- 
war period to distribute the student load on faculty and plant through- 
out the entire year, rather than through the customary nine-month period. 


4. Liberalizing load rules. During the current war, over half of our colleges 
have liberalized load rules and permitted students to take more than is 
customarily allowed. ‘These actions have, however, been so well safe- 
guarded that only about twelve per cent of the students in such institutions 
have been affected. The amount of extra hours has been carefully limited, 
and allowed only to students in the higher brackets. There is needed now, 
and the need will be more urgent in the years immediately following the 
war, a vastly improved system of determining the physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics of the individual student. It is only through 
such a system that the individual may be placed in scholastic circumstances ~ 
making maximum use of his abilities. It is the surest approach to the 
problem of loss and waste through elimination. 


5. Reorganization of the curricula. This is perhaps the most important 
approach to the whole problem of acceleration, and yet the one least used 
by colleges during the war period. The reasons are obvious. The business 
of reworking and reorganizing the offerings of a college is difficult in the — 
extreme, and always productive of controversy among faculty, students, — 
and patrons. Despite all this, perhaps more could be done toward ef- 
fective acceleration of the student through the systematic analysis of the — 
curriculum based upon the justifications of each course offering, than by i 
any other method. This has been done with notable results in a limited — 
number of institutions. 


In the light of these considerations, it is suggested that perhaps any ap- 


. 
: 


{ 
{ 
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| proach to the acceleration of students should employ something of all of 
,the methods used. It is suggested: 


| 1. That the colleges take into consideration the differences in ability 
s that do exist, and provide means based on detailed health, aptitudes and 
| counselling data, whereby more able students may complete college in 
et time; 

| 2. That the colleges examine their offerings and eliminate course re- 
‘quirements and load and residence requirements that can not be justified; 
_ 3. That the colleges consider the lengthened school year (continuous 
‘operation) as a means of distributing the heavy load produced by increased 
jenrollments in the postwar period; 

4. That teaching loads be so adjusted as to free the individual faculty 
member of one quarter (or trimester) of each year; 

5. That the problem of handling the young entering freshmen along 
with the hardened combat veteran be met with especial machinery for the 
counselling and guidance of each to the end that each may derive maximum 
benefit from college education in the shortest time. 


References: The facts of this paper are largely drawn from the excellent 
jtreatment in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
‘of January, 1944. In addition, The Journal of Higher Education, The Journal 
of Engineering Education, and the Wickenden Report have been used. 


Methods of Instruction in the Post-War College 
W. M. Kethley and Wm. H. Zeigel, Delta State Teachers College 


In cooperation with the Army and Navy, programs of training are estab- 
jlished in more than three hundred colleges in the United States. These 
programs have brought about major transformations in higher institutions. 
| It is important to remenber, however, that training college students is one 
| thing and that training soldiers or sailors is another. Some of the changes 
‘war has wrought are local and immediate. Other changes will modify 
college instruction for generations to come. 

What are the colleges doing now to plan for the kinds of courses they will 
be called upon to teach to large numbers of men when demobilization 
comes? This question has definite implications for methods of instruction. 
Nowhere other than in the province of classroom instruction is an appraisal 
and a re-evaluation more necessary. 

Methods of instruction consist in using the ways, means, and materials for 
the realization of given objectives. The techniques, the educational con- 
tent, and the educational objectives sought must be considered. Methods 
of instruction depend upon the objectives to be attained. As new demands upon 
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education develop, many tendencies are already evident. Added emphasis 
will be given vocational education. Continuing education for adult groups 
will be provided. Educational opportunities will be extended to new groups 
of people, in new areas of experience, and in new time periods of the day 
and year. Greater competence with democratic processes will be developed 
through participation. Recreation and health planning, physical fitness 
programs, library service, food production and preservation, in fact the 
whole range of race experience with its various techniques, is the coming 
field of the college administrator. All these things reach over into post-war 
planning and will modify the program of instruction. 

College administrators used to debate nervously the problem of whether 
it would be too much of a strain on a boy to carry sixteen quarter hours of 
work, but the military is not disturbed at a fifty-eight hour program of study 
and recitation per week. Can men carry this fifty-eight hour work study 
program? Will the present acceleration of the pace be kept up? Can the 
rigidity of the college curriculum be modified and adapted to veterans who 
return to the ways of peace from a conditioning of war? It is apparent 
that methods of instruction in our colleges will be changed to meet these 
new conditions. 

One weakness of college instruction is that too often not enough consid- 
eration is given to the aims of instruction. A current criticism civilian 
schools must meet is that they are generally weak in visualizing what in- 
struction has to do with the learner. Military instruction on the other hand 
has a direct bearing. Aims are clear, and of immediate application. Meth- 
ods of instruction for a bombardier or for a paratrooper are given with goals 
so clear that the learner can not go astray. Speaking pedagogically, such 
aims are subject matter aims, and readily admit of immediate realization, or 
liquidation. This fact may indicate that military aims have not, in the 
long run, the enduring permanent values desired. 

Types of instruction, generally applicable whether in Army, Navy, or schools, 
are the Socratic, or question and answer method; the lecture; the panel dis- 
cussion; the audio-visual method, developed to a high degree of perfection 
in briefing instruction, navigation, gunnery, meteorology, and other 
branches. Functional teaching, especially unit teaching, and work ex- 
perience units involve still other important types of instruction. 


Observations: 


1. The number enrolled in a class helps determine methods of in- 
struction. The ratio of veteran to civilian students in a class will have _ 
an influence in suggesting suitable methods of instruction. The past f 
experiences of veterans will condition types of instruction they should — ) 
have. Choice of material and adaptation of teaching to the needs — 
and interests of all types of students determine types of instruction used. 
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2. Teaching should be functional, not rule-of-thumb instruction. 
Functional teaching means that the question comes from a problem, 
the solution of which is important in that it has bearing. In the solu- 
tion of the problem, issues are determined and conclusions reached. 
This type of instruction is well illustrated in unit teaching. Unit teach- 
ing is more usable in the elementary and high schools than in college 
classes. Functional teaching involves the essential elements of wide 
human experience and demands attention be given to methods of in- 
struction. 

3. The curriculum for World War II veterans will tend to assume 
more of a permanent form than was the case for World War I veterans. 
Several factors may contribute to this tendency. Demobilization will 
probably take place over a longer period of time than in 1918. There- 
fore, the number of years it will take veterans in general to pass through 
our schools will be greater. Individual veterans will probably spend 
a longer period of time in school. These suggestions have value for 
the curriculum worker and for the teacher responsible for methods of 
instruction. 

4. Enrichment of the curriculum will be more easily adapted by the 
continuing return of veterans over a longer period of time. Likewise, 
longer periods for study are anticipated than in World War I. Belief 
is that methods of instruction will emphasize enrichment rather than 
acceleration. 

5. Studies from many sources show that veterans will return to col- 
lege seeking a new sort of education. Acceleration and a highly vola- 
tile end in view have fixed some of the pattern for us. More problem 
solving, less reading, more shop and less study hall will be required. 
Balance must be kept, excluding what has outlived its usefulness and 
holding to that which is good. 

6. Curricular requirements should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
the development of a program of studies suited to the needs of the in- 
dividual. 

7. Democratic processes should be used. The school thus becomes 
an agency of the democratic order under which men live and work. 
The selection of good materials and the use of approved and appro- 
priate methods of instruction are essential elements in determining and 
maintaining an enduring democratic society. 

8. Homogeneous groupings of veterans and civilians are proposed 
and already being practiced. What provisions should be made for 
these veterans to belong as normal human beings to civilian groups, 
not set off as a group apart? What provisions should be made for 
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class sectioning? Should housing segregation be practiced? These 
questions have implications for methods of instruction. 


Some lessons the college training programs of the Army and Navy have taught us 
with respect to methods of instruction are briefly stated: 


1. The value of audio-visual aids. Better teaching techniques have 
been carefully sought and studied by personnel of all service commands, 
Many techniques showing both good and bad teaching have been 
filmed. These films have been distributed widely, and teachers in the 
various military units have been required to observe, study, and put 
into practice. 


2. The elimination of the lecture PER SE as the sole means of instruction. 
“Returning service men who have had the advantage of well organized 
courses and utilization of audio-visual aids in the hands of teachers 
who have been trained to teach are not likely to be restrained in their 
criticism of indifferent or careless classroom work by the professors 
under whom they will sit when the war is over.” 


. 3. Acceleration of a program of studies with elimination of all unnecessary 
and irrelevant material. Compensating credit and heavier class loads 
will be continued as a practical means of acceleration. Pressey states 
that this is not new but re-emergence of a long standing education 
program which has been pressed into service anew in the emergency 
training of men and women in 1942-43. 


4. A clear definition of objectives sought and development of techniques of unit 
teaching. ‘‘The definition of objectives and the utilization of proved 
teaching aids are but two among many factors which, taken together, 
make for effective classroom performance.” 


Thus it will be in post-war education, students will make new and justi- 
fiable demands on college teachers. The context of courses must be clear 
and the methods of instruction used must be dynamic, time saving, and 
shorn of irrelevant material. 


Student Problems Incident to War Training 
Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee 


No post-war educational program on any level should be set up without 
definite consideration to the type of student we may expect. The old plea, 
“back to normalcy” in educational training, social behavior, or vocational — 
objectives, may lead many administrators into vague ideologies. Those — 
who have conducted service schools on regular college campuses during 
recent months realize the influence these programs have had on cours 
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selections, emphasis on subject matter, dormitory and feeding facilities, 
social functions, boy-girl relations, spiritual and normal attitudes, and even 
administrative composure, if there be any. 

: We must admit at the start that not all student problems and changes in 
attitude can legitimately be charged to war influence. Regardless of war, 
we have a constantly changing social order and an even greater shifting 
educational philosophy. Let us consider some of the real problems we 
must face in the evolution of our educational, social, and spiritual training 
in the years just ahead. 


_ 1. The accelerated program was brought into being as a result of the 
Army and Navy programs. This has resulted in a general spirit of haste 
at some sacrifice of quality, breadth instead of depth, a change in the stu- 
dents general vocational and cultural objectives, a loss of the usual summer 
earnings, and the general attitude of “let us hurry and get this over so we 
can get out and enter this mad scramble while we can.” 

_ Education should be measured by accomplishment, not by time. We 
doubt the efficacy of any program that is too concentrated, too abbreviated, 
or too continuous. We would not discourage the accelerated program. 
Under war conditions it seems to be essential. The need probably justifies 
the educational sacrifice. We cannot overlook the fact, however, that it 
is affecting the lives of thousands of our civilian students, and that the re- 
sult will be lasting. 

This exaggerated attitude of shallowness, corner-cutting, time-saving, 
must be overcome. Education is growth and development, and these 
processes take time. It is quality, not quantity. It is more than text- 
‘books, classrooms, and laboratories—the regurgitation of facts evaluated 
in the form of term grades. It is not what the student does to education 
but what education does to him. 

2. Service programs place major emphasis on mathematics and the 
sciences as utilitarian subjects for fighting men. In many places these 
courses are not the regular orthodox offerings usually given in college either 
as cultural or pre-professiona! subjects. They are pointed directly toward 
use in aeronautics, army engineering, navigation, and the war effort. 
The presence of this attitude on the campus is reflected in the civilian pro- 
gram. Many of our teachers serve both groups and few can run a double 
or triple-track schedule without carryover. When every example or illus- 
tration must refer to flight, gunnery, navigation, or emergency construction 
of war time bridges, the student is apt to get the idea that these two subjects, 
mathematics and physics, deal only in these objectives. We believe, of 
course, in the practical applications of subject matter, but the degree to 
which we are able to keep our objectives broad will determine the effective- 
ness of our teaching to the civilian group. 

Some colleges report that the Army-Navy emphasis on the so-called 
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applied subjects has caused large numbers of civilian students to elect these » 
areas and to neglect the social studies. Too highly specialized programs } 
continued too long may give us a generation abundantly able to operate : 
a mechanized society but lacking in vision and ability to promote the kind | 
of social order we are fighting for. All out for war, yes, but let us also be : 
all out for peace and the maintenance of a respectable and satisfying society ' 
after the war. Our present college group must bear its share of this respon- - 
sibility. The returning soldier, indoctrinated with the spirit of war and | 
bolstered by his experiences in combat, will have a much changed attitude : 
toward society. Our problems are not only those of fewer students, shrink- - 
ing income through endowments, loss of faculty, and meeting payrolls. , 
We must also be prepared to penetrate this crust of high specialization and | 
indoctrination, and to reach the heart of youth for the sake of the future. , 
Education is not hours of instruction; it is moments of learning. A properly ° 
conditioned and ready mind can learn more in an hour than a disinterested, _ 
vague mind can be taught in a week. Civilian students’ minds are being ' 
distracted in many ways and fortunate is that teacher who can capitalize » 
on these diversions and weld them into a means of accomplishing sound 
objectives of education in our time. 


3. Let us consider briefly the social changes on our campuses brought 
about by the presence of men in uniform. 

The male population of most student bodies has been reduced by about 
75 percent. Colleges where the enrollment has been evenly balanced now 
have about four women to one civilian man. If the lost civilians have been 
replaced by service men, we have three soldiers (or sailors) to each civilian — 
man. In a group of eight students, there would be four women, three 
servicemen, one civilian man. Without extraordinary skill in handling, 
such a situation can become very troublesome. Uniforms seem to place 
all men on the same level. Brass buttons attract the women. Civilian — 
dress on a young man tends to arouse suspicion on the part of the service 
men, and in some cases on the part of the young women. In many places 
soldiers cannot attend civilian student dances, and soldier dances are ex- 
clusively military. One school reports that three months before the sched- — 
uled arrival of a contingent of soldiers, all civilian boys with steady girl — 
friends filled their calendars completely six months ahead and swore they — 
would quit the girls cold if they made a single date with a uniform. A case 
of self protection for the minority. & 

What can you expect of a soldier, lonesome, maybe homesick, longing 3 
for feminine company? What can you expect of a “‘co-ed,” one of four 5 
to each civilian boy? Is she to give up all social contact? Frustration 
usually results in some act of compensation. Recently, a young lady in 
one of our schools was frustrated in her social life because of necessary re= 
strictions. For her compensation, she wrote a mean and disgusting letter 


" 
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about the food in her boarding place. It is positively known that the food 
was better than usual, but she simply had to explode some place. A fresh- 
an boy left school at the end of the first month, giving homesickness as 
Fhe reason. ‘The real cause was that all the girls were dating soldiers and 
pad left him, a poor civilian(!) severely alone. 
__ The soldiers and sailors have now largely left our campuses, but the con- 
ditions just described have left an indelible mark and must be faced as we 
resume our programs on a more normal basis. 


| 4. The alertness, promptness, decorum, and neatness of the servicemen 
on our campuses have had a beneficial effect on the civilian group. Every- 
one seems to quicken his pace, be more alert, exhibit more interest in some 
phase of life. Boys are more tidy in their clothes. (There is still much 
oom for improvement.) Girls try to comb their hair in a becoming style; 
hey seem to dress in a more attractive manner. 

We find, however, that the severity of war training with its discipline 
and exact regulations has brought on our campuses a tension foreign to a 
well regulated campus. Teachers seem to be more jittery, conversation 

nd especially discussions and arguments are more vociferous. Teachers 

re more prone to lose patience with slow or distracted students. Although 

ost students are good sports about inconveniences in housing, boarding, 
nd schedule, those who do raise a disturbance do so with unusual vehe- 
ence. When confronted with their behavior, they usually apologize by 
aying in substance, “I’m sorry but I just lost my self-control; we are all 
under such a strain, nothing seems secure.’’ Service men were being 
ained to fight. They were being told that the enemy is unscrupulous, 
ough. They must hate him, kill him, take any advantage they can. 
ames are now on the market where the object is to shoot Hitler in the 
eart or decapitate Tojo. Magazines are now full of the most gruesome 
ictures of dead and dying soldiers, execution of human beings as spies, 
ith minute descriptions of how it is carried out. Movies are most popular 
hen they show war scenes, plenty of bombing and destruction. Running 
ough the plot, of course, is a touching love scene, sad parting, and 
aybe death of the lover in the arms of a pretty nurse. The presence of 
aniforms, parades, reveille, and taps on a campus are daily reminders of 
ar scenes, and few students can resist these strange and unreal influences. 

May we summarize in the following paragraphs? 

The war is having a profound influence upon the youth of our land. 
This is especially true on the college campuses where service programs 
nave been conducted. 

“Curriculum and course selection are concentrated in the fields of mathe- 
matics and the sciences. Emphasis in subject matter is pointed toward 
practical applications. 
Accelerated programs are causing an attitude of impatience, desire to 


; 
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rush things along to a quick conclusion; and unless this tendency is guarded, | 
and kept under control, education will lose much of its stabilizing influence, 
an influence that will be much more needed in the future than in the past, 
Students and faculty alike have a sense of insecurity resulting in impatience, 
often in intolerance. Everybody seems eager to do his part even under this 
strain. We, as administrators, should realize the personal difficulties under — 
which many labor, and be as tolerant as possible ourselves. 

Morality on our campuses has not been lowered. There is an attitude of © 
frankness, forwardness, aggression, not usually found on college campuses; 
but is a natural result of war pressure, fear of frustration, and should not 
cause undue worry on the part of the administration. 

Educators must be alert to the fact that the war in general, and service 
programs in particular, have given great impetus to the materialistic value 
of education in a mechanized world. In keeping education in balance, 
we must realize that science may enable us to produce more and more ma- 
terial goods with fewer and fewer hands, but machines can never produce — 
a piece of art nor solve a social or moral problem. Machines may produce 
abundant living but they do not assure decency of living. 

We will profit by our experiences with service programs if we hold fast : 
to our proven philosophies of education. An occasional headache, if not — 
too severe or too prolonged, may become a valuable warning. It reminds 
us that we should perhaps re-examine our diet. It may be that some of ~ 
our educational offerings or procedures need renovating. We have the 
service men with us. Let us learn all we can from the experience, and 
profit thereby. The returning soldier will be different, and his attitude 
is bound to permeate the whole student body. He has been under strict - 
discipline—has seen life in the raw. Many have changed their life ambitions — 
and need genuine, friendly, intelligent counsel. Some will begin to feel 
Over-age because of time served in the Army or Navy. They will be readily © 
discouraged and often disgusted by seeming delay and to their way of think- — 
ing “breadth of training.” 


Education and National Emergencies + 
Edgar W. See are of North Carolina 


patriotic character of these institutions to hard tests. Kforauers educational i 
and social history clearly reveals that educational shortcomings and flaws” 
seem to stand out in national emergencies to invite the ridicule and lash of © 
the satirists and moralists. _ But that history also shows that such crises a 


of eee 
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| Neither the five military conflicts in which the United States engaged 
prior to 1917 nor the several well-defined economic dislocations that the 
American people had witnessed by that time had greatly unsettling effects 
upon education in this country, although the Civil War did considerably 
disturb education in the South. The heaviest impact of war upon our 
higher educational institutions was recorded in 1917-18 and has been re- 
corded since Pearl Harbor. The First World War sharply brought home 
to the colleges and universities in all parts of the nation their heavy respon- 
sibilities in the national emergency. How those responsibilities were met 
by those institutions and the patriotic devotion which the colleges and uni- 
versities then displayed constitute proud chapters in the history of higher 
education. The experiment of the Student Army Training Corps in 1918 
demonstrated the capacity of higher education in this country for a highly 
patriotic and effective service to the national welfare. This patriotism and 
devotion, if sometimes colored by a bit of immature sentimentality, was in 
no way decreased by the fact that the SATC was the fiscal and budgetary 
a. of some of our colleges and universities a quarter of a century ago. 
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Following the First World War, there was an increase of interest in the 
social sciences, politics, international affairs, history, modern languages, 
and the physical and biological sciences and a decrease of interest in the 
classical languages and in German. There was also a decided increase of 
interest in military preparation, but this interest seems later to have weak- 
med somewhat. Some places reported improvement in the religious and 
oral tone of the colleges while others reported a lowering of morale. And 
there was testimony that the academic-military experiment of the SATC 
had had a stimulating and broadening effect upon the lives and habits of 
aculty members. . 

In the First World War, as in the present crisis, there was obvious need 
or advice that would steady those higher educational leaders whose en- 
thusiasm to participate in immediately practical military services threatened 
unnecessary disruption to the work of their institutions. Here and there 
were signs of an emotional patriotism that tended in the direction of hys- 
teria. Rumors spread then as in the present war that higher education, 
except in military and technical subjects, would be adjourned for the dura- 
tion, and that it could provide only for those young men whom the country 
needed for immediate service connected with the war. 

. During the present war, higher educational curricula have been radically 
revised, collegiate degrees have been offered in three, two and a half, and 
even two years; academic traditions have been abandoned, and increasing 
emphasis has been placed upon “speeding up,” with much stress upon 
technological or sc-called practical, and especially the immediately prac- 
tical, courses. Large parts of teaching and other services of institutions 
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have been employed for purposes of war and defense, with many new courses 
established by request of the Government. 

The First World War revealed shocking deficiencies in the physical fit- 
ness and literacy of the draftees, 30 per cent of them being unfit for mili- 
tary service. The American people were described as “a nation of sixth 
graders.” If our educational efforts during the past quarter century to 
remove and prevent such deficiencies now seem not to have been conspicu- 
ously energetic, the delinquency may be due to the fact that our concern 
about such conditions was not in the meantime consistently sustained. 

Criticisms during the present war that many products of schools and col- 
leges have been found deficient physically and in arithmetic, the mother 
tongue, history, geography, and other “fundamental” subjects may be viewed 
as serious indictments. Some keen and responsible observers say, however, 
that these deficiencies should not be viewed as amazing phenomena. They 
observe that during the past two or three decades we have witnessed much ~ 
strange and even wasteful pedagogical theory and practice under the guise 
of so-called ‘‘experimentation’’; that we have seen in the schools and colleges 
the threat of “‘soft pedagogy,”’ the fetish of “curriculum construction,” and 
the revision of so-called curricula, not by the mature and best experience 
of the race but largely by the desires and passing fancies of immature chil- 
dren and classroom “escapists.” They say that some of the trouble has 
been caused by the superficial informality of instruction, by the tendency of | 
teachers and even teachers of teachers toward relaxation of intellectual 
effort and discipline, and by their concern for the current scene and their 
scorn for the past. Some critics charge also that emphasis too often has 
been upon the tendency to make of teachers jacks-of-all pedagogical trades — 
concerned with procedures and techniques and methods rather than with 
the solid and measurable achievements of their pupils. And the critics © 
say that such conditions are not educationally healthy. 

In the present struggle the arts colleges have been threatened more grave- 
ly than at any time in the history of liberal education in this country. The — 
danger is not only to the colleges themselves but also “to the ideals and 
principles of liberal education,” as President James P. Baxter, of Williams — 
College, noted when he pointedly asked: “If liberal education, as far as men — 
of college age were concerned, were to be ‘blacked out’ for the duration, — 
would not the very idea of instruction in the liberal arts be seriously impaired, 
and a post-war generation, whose education might be subject to drastic 
Federal control, be left with little or nothing but vocational training?” ; 

The continuity of the independent colleges of liberal arts is under heavier 
pressure than at any period in our educational history. So also is the con- 
tinuity of the university-controlled colleges of liberal arts. Both are alsc 
under heavy suspicion. Apparently there are those who would liquida 
them. And the sad but significant fact is that in recent years, and partic 
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larly in the present crisis, fewer and fewer college and university presidents 
have raised their voices in protest against attacks upon and proposals to 
kill off what two or three decades ago higher educational leaders applauded 
/as the heart of higher education in this country. This condition is ominous 
for liberal education, because it gives comfort to those who could rejoice to 
see the liberal arts scuttled. 


oe There already appears the danger, and it may become more threatening 
in the post-war period, that efforts in various forms may be made to render 
the requirements for the liberal arts degree less exact or exacting, less thor- 
ough, less schdlarlike. Closely connected with this threat appears the 
danger of freezing on higher education after the war the pattern of speed- 
fap and acceleration which the emergency seems to have made necessary. 
There was a temptation in the First World War as in the present emergency 
to neglect or discontinue some of the normal procedures of education and 
to undertake new enterprises that seemed to show relation to the work of 
‘war, even though the institutions were not always prepared to do so. Some 
‘of them then, as in the present crisis, tended to rush off in this or that di- 
rection or upon this or that project without intelligently inquiring whether 
‘it was a direction or task of vital importance. 

Many changes may be expected after the war. The ‘‘GI Bill of Rights,” 
which became national law last June, is itself bound to have wide influ- 
ence upon higher education in this country. That legislation will require 
adjustments by the colleges and universities, especially those that tend to 
insist upon the sanctity of the old ideals of higher education. And such 
institutions may be in for some heavy jolts if they are stubborn about “‘inno- 
vations.” Just what innovations in higher education may be required 
under this legislation no one can now say with any degree of accuracy. 
But it is likely that the demand for higher education will be heavier than 
at any time in our history, and that it will come from men and women more 
mature than in the past. Will these people wish to be segregated in higher 
educational work from the less mature and less experienced students? 
Whatever the answer, it is highly probable that our colleges and universi- 
ties will give to this group of men and women major consideration. Signs 
of this are already beginning to appear. Yale University announced some 
months ago its plans for a special school for the returning veterans, New 
York State has been planning special institutions above the level of second- 
ary education for these people, and Princeton has set up the special degree 
of “Associate in Arts” for those veterans who may not have the time re- 
quired for the regular bachelor’s degree. Provision will be made for in- 
dividual treatment of each serviceman. 

But it would seem unfortunate for higher education if some of the patterns 
now being acquired by it, through military necessity, should become frozen 
on our higher educational institutions after the emergency has passed. In 
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the radical revision of the curricula and in the offering of collegiate degrees 
in greatly reduced time, steadying traditions are being abandoned, some- 
times in quite cavalier fashion. The heavy emphasis upon the immediately — 
practical subjects has caused the humanities and closely allied subjects to 
be neglected or discarded. Immature students who have not finished 
their secondary education are being enticed to embark upon collegiate 
experiences. It is not certain that these things will be good for education 
in this country when the lights go on again. 

It is admittedly a patriotic responsibility of higher education in this crisis 
to do everything possible and everything intelligent to help in winning this 
war. But another responsibility of the colleges and universities is to lend 
a steadying hand and to endeavor to do better what they are supposed to 
do anyway, and especially to be vigilant in preserving the basic purposes 
of education and to maintain in it as creditable standards as possible. And — 
this responsibility will be heavier than ever in the postwar years. 

Our colleges and universities must resist any temptation to offer “‘bargain- 
basement” education or to cheapen their products. The basic purposes 
of education, the proper preservation and the wise transmission of the cul- 
tural achievements of the race, are always thwarted or threatened by na- 
tional crises and in the periods of readjustment that follow. Cheap educa- 
tional programs and cheap academic degrees can make little if.any con- 
tribution in providing the leadership that will be so necessary in the difficult 
days of reconstruction that will follow. Nothing could be more unpatriotic 
or menacing to democracy than for the schools to send out in the post-war | 
period poorly prepared teachers, physicians, lawyers, engineers, social or | 
other workers. The men and women who seek help from higher education — 
after this war must have protection against poor standards. So also must 
society which these men and women will be preparing to serve. The years — 
of reconstruction will need the best brains and highest intelligence and the — 
wisest leadership that can be found. And for these resources the world 
must depend upon the high quality of higher education, which must preg 
serve the primacy of the intellectual tradition and function. 


Historical Section 


This section continues the policy of the QUARTERLY in publishing 
as rapidly as possible sketches of member schools and colleges. 
Preference is given to schools whose membership dates back more 
than twenty years, because these schools—aside from the fact that 
their long membership identifies them for a longer period with 
Southern Association history—have usually been older schools 
with more of history to lose if an early record is not made. The 
QuaRTERLy is glad, however, to have sketches of all member schools 
and to publish them as promptly as it can. In such articles stress 
facts, and take time to get them.—EnprrTor. 


‘The Bonham High School 


By T. E. ANDERSON 
Principal, Bonham High School, Bonham, Texas 


The beginning and growth of both the City of Bonham and its public 
school system affords an interesting study of community and school achieve- 
ment. The city, named after the Texas patriot, James B. Bonham, who 
gave his life for Texas freedom at the Alamo in 1836, has from the begin- 
ning taken a just pride in its educational system. As early as 1836 when 
the first settlers came to this location, the people manifested an intense in- 
terest in the education of their children. 

That first educational zeal which has grown with the years was well ex- 
pressed by the faculty of the high school recently when they set forth their 
objectives through the “Evaluative Criteria,” as follows: 

1. To develop an appreciation for the “American Way of Life”? and 
to perpetuate the “American Ideal’; 

2. To teach functional citizenship by making our school, as far as 
possible, represent a democratic society similar to that into which our 
students will go; 

3. To give knowledge suited to student needs; 

_ 4. To give skills and habits suited to student needs; 

5. To develop attitudes and appreciations, thus developing students 
emotionally as well as along other lines; 

6. To develop within the student the ability and willingness to use 
leisure time properly; 
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7. To develop vocational consciousness; 

8. To develop the student so that he may conserve and improve his 5 
health; 

9. To develop tolerance, international good will, open-mindedness; , 
and respect for law and order; | 

10. To give each student the opportunity to make the most of his | 
natural talents and abilities; 

11. To fit the student fcr intelligent participation in general life ;| 
activities; 

12. To provide the type of guidance which will make for better ad- ; 
justments for the greatest number of students. 


The first public school in Bonham was established in 1890. Private || 
schools had been satisfactory up until this time. Prior to 1890, four private : 
schools were located here. They were the Masonic Institute for Girls, the | 
Lyceum for Boys, Fannin College for both boys and girls, and Carlton Col- | 
lege. This first public school, a very successful one, was organized with | 
B. T. Peters as the superintendent. He was succeeded by S. B. Foster in | 
1897. I. W. Evans assumed leadership of the schools in 1902 and continued 
for nearly thirteen years. | 

In 1914 Stephenson Ward School and part of Bailey-Inglish Ward School | 
were built. In 1913 bonds in the amount of $33,000 were issued, and the | 
high school, which is now Duncan Ward School, was built. A short time | 
later a $13,000 bond issue was authorized for the completion of Bailey- | 
Inglish Ward and the building of laboratories in the high school. Wishing 
to expand, the city soon authorized $75,000 to be used for the purchase of ~ 
a site for a new high school building, and the present high school is the re- : 
sult. The land, fifteen acres in all, was purchased from the late Major © 
Grace. When this building was completed the old high school building 4 
was changed into a ward school. An elective course of study was intro- 
duced. Prior to this time each student was required to take Latin, mathe- 
matics, English, history, and science. Soon in the high school were started ; 
home economics, manual training, and agriculture. The agricultural de-_ 
partment became one of the best in the state, and a picture of it is found 
today in some Texas history books. The school now made rapid progress — 
and gained further recognition by the State Department of Education. " 

In 1914 Mr. Evans resigned his position as superintendent, and H. D. 
Fillers, principal of the high school, was appointed to succeed him. L. H. | 
Rather succeeded Mr, Fillers in 1921. He continued to have charge until — 
1927, when he resigned to accept a position in business. sq 

One of the first achievements of W. T. White as superintendent after } 
Mr. Rather was the securing of a $50,000 bond issue. A beautiful elemen- | 
tary school that contained many classrooms, a library, and auditorium wit VS 
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} seating capacity of two hundred and fifty, was built in the southern part 
ftown. In this same improvement program, additions in equipment were 
made to the home economics and manual training departments in the high 
chool. In fact, improvements in all the buildings in the system were made. 
\ new five-room brick building was erected for the Negroes. 

| Following Mr. White, H. A. Glass became superintendent. During his 
even years the schools prospered and grew. One of his outstanding ac- 
omplishments was the establishment of bus lines which made it possible 
; transport from the rural districts over two hundred children to the town 
chools. A beautiful auditorium-gymnasium, costing $68,000, was built 
inder a Works Progress Administration grant. The old buildings of the 
ystem were also renovated at a cost of $20,000. The third progressive 
tep was the consolidation of the Bonham and Cottage Bend districts. 

In July, 1938, Irby B. Carruth was called by the local board to head the 
chools. Under his jurisdiction the Bonham schools revised their curricu- 
uum. Beginning with the curriculum revision movement in Texas, the 
dministration, the faculties, and the patrons, all combined to study modern 
ends, to revise, and to introduce the newest methods in teaching in the 
chools. During the 1939-40 school session four and one-half units were 
dded, making forty-one units in all in the high school. The Negro school 
eceived full affiliation on sixteen units. 

A grant from the Federal government recently resulted in the erection of 
‘modern athletic plant with a seating capacity of two thousand persons. 
Moncrete tennis courts, playground ball courts, and volley ball courts form 
part of the general athletic plant. 

In July of this year, J. B. Golden of Wichita Falls became superintendent 
lowing the resignation of Mr. Carruth who had accepted the superintend- 
ncy of the Waco Public Schools. 

The Bonham High School has shown a steady increase in enrollment 
ver the past fifteen years. It is shown in the following table: 


: 


Year Boys Girls Total 


1927-28 102 147 249 
1928-29 100 148 248 
1929-30 92 144 236 
1930-31 169 183 352 
1931-32 157 174 331 
1932-33 165 189 354 
1933-34 164 204 ~ 368 
1934-35 184 237 42% 
1935-36 192 241 431 
1936-37 218 2g1 509 
1937-38 239s 269 508 
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Year Boys Girls Total 


1938-39 250 266 516 
1939-40 299 308 607 
1940-41 309 368 677 
1941-42 269 347 615* 
1942-43 293 306 599* 
1943-44 222 294 516* 
* Decreased enrollment for the last 
three years is due to the War. 


For the past two years the high school has made notable contributions ij 
to the war effort through the organization of a Bonhi Victory Corps. They 
Corps is designated to mobilize secondary school students for more active 4 
preparation and participation in wartime services. Some of its activities: 
are as follows: home nursing, rolling bandages for the Red Cross, shop work, « 
drilling, refresher mathematics, making Red Cross kits, knitting, agricultural 
developments, first aid, and USO activities. Every student in the high} 
school is a member of some branch of the work. . 

Among other achievements, the Bonham High School was one of the: 
first schools in the State to organize a Chapter of the Junior Classical League « 
and also a Chapter of the National Honor Society. The high school isij 
fortunate in having a very active Parent-Teacher Association. Each year4 
this organization has made many contributions to the school. The mem-1 
bership, which is large, constantly displays a deep interest in the progress 3 
and advancement of the school. Mrs. George German has been the presi-i 
dent for the past three years. ; 

Citizens of Bonham are proud of the fact that their school was one of} 
the first schools in Texas to be given membership in the Southern Associa-1 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It has enjoyed an enviable repu-|| 
tation throughout the state for the past three decades. Its growth, which f 
has been gradual and substantial, has enabled the city to provide adequate 
housing facilities and equipment for its pupils. 4 


A Short History of Ocala High School’ 


By Jocrz Parrisu, Teacher of Mathematics 
and 
Ava Lee Epwarps, Teacher of English 
Ocala High School, Florida 


Ocala, Florida is a town with a population of 8,400 in the north central 
art of the state, its name having been derived from an Indian name. Found- 
J in 1845, the town has an interesting history, for certain incidents in the 
eminole Indian War occurred near Ocala. Also, only five miles distant 
' the famous Silver Springs, one of the beauty spots of the nation. 

| The first high school in Ocala was organized in 1890 by the Marion Coun- 
r School Board; in 1891 there were eleven grades in one building with a 
tal enrollment of 340 pupils. In addition to the eleven grades, a kinder- 
arten or chart class, as it was then called, was included in the same building. 
~ might be interesting to some readers to know that the location of the first 
igh school was the site of the East Florida Seminary which had been estab- 
hed in Ocala before the War between the States but had been moved to 
ainesville, forty miles distant. 

‘In 1891, J. M. Streator (now deceased) of Pennsylvania became principal, 
ving formerly been a teacher in Hood Seminary at Lake Weir, Florida, 
renty miles south. The first regular class to graduate finished in 1892, 
d the only two members of the class were Neil A. Weathers (now deceased) 
d Ethel Streator. In 1893, six students graduated, one of whom was 
7. T. Gary, who became assistant principal in 1897. The other five grad- 
tes of 1893 were Mrs. W. W. Clyatt, Mrs. Hattie Dye Stevens, Lena Hafele, 
ily Williams, and Claudia Miller. 

In 1897-98 the principal was John J. Earl, now deceased, and W. T. Gary 
rved ag assistant principal. The latter states that one of the weaknesses 
those early days was lack of laboratory equipment for science classes. 
Ithough the graduating class increased gradually, the enrollment of the 
atire school was only about 400 in both the elementary and high school: 
1 1g00. It was at this time that the high school was organized on a four- 
sar basis, and the term lasted eight months. Josiah Varn served as prin- 
jpal in 1900. 

It is interesting to know that the early curriculum contained such subjects 
four years of mathematics, beginning with algebra and ending with trig- 
ometry and surveying; four years work in the natural sciences; four years 
urse in literature and history; a two-year course in bookkeeping and a 
o-year course in social and mental sciences. Stenography and typewrit- 


Ag h of this paper was prepared from the Master’s thesis of Superintendent Broward 
vell ait ‘eV he History of Education in Marion County” and from information supplied 


Mr. W. T. Gary. 
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ing were elective. No pupil was permitted to pass from grade to grade 
without an average of at least 80 per cent for the entire year based on recita: 
tions, grades, and four rigid examinations. 
The Ocala High School, together with part of the elementary school, 
moved to a new building about 1914. Prior to 1914, J. H. Workman, now 
of Pensacola, Florida, had been principal for several years. William H4 
Cassels (now deceased) became principal in 1914. Others serving as prina 
cipals since that time are Mr. Hensley, Miss Mary Sheppard (now Mrs; 
D. E. Williams), W. M. Masterson, C. B. Quillian, Colin English, A. Ef 
Blewett, T. D. Bailey, and the present principal, Roy L. Crosby. | 
The Ocala High School of today is a three-story brick building, whicls 
was completed in 1925. It is surrounded by a number of smaller buildings 
which are a part of the system. These smaller buildings are Diversifiec 
Cooperative Training, Agriculture, Home Economics, Music, and Gymaj 
nasium. The Vocational School, supported by the Federal Government)| 
State, and county, is located in the business section of the town. | 
The Ocala Primary and the Ocala Grammar School are within a block 
of the high school, and the supervising principal can visit these schools easily: 
Mr. Roy L. Crosby, who is a graduate of Wofford College, Rock Hill, Soutk 
Carolina, and who has also received his Master’s degree from University 
of North Carolina, is supervising principal of the Ocala schools and pring 
cipal of the high school. ‘Twenty faculty members with the principal coma 
prise the teaching staff. There are also five teachers in the downtown Vo-4 
cational School. A four-year degree is required of all teachers in the higk 
school, and six of the staff have Master’s degrees. The vocational teachert 
have been trained in technical work, and some have college degrees. Ap 
proximately five hundred pupils were enrolled in the four high school grades 
in 1943-44. The graduating class included fifty girls and fifty-two boy 4 
total of one hundred and two. ge 
Pupils entering high school are advised to decide whether they expect ‘te 
attend college and to select their high school courses accordingly. An ats 
tempt is made to assist each pupil in selecting the course best suited to his 
ability, interest, and vocational aptitude. The course offerings are grouped: 
into three curricula. The “General Curriculum’? is designed for pupils who 
desire a general high school education and do not expect to attend co 
or to specialize in home economics, shop work, commercial training, ag 
culture, beauty culture, nursing, or commercial art. The “Vocational Cul “i 
riculum”’ is designed for pupils who intend to specialize in some vocatio: a 
field in the junior or senior year or enter the armed forces. Secretar 
work, home economics, diversified cooperative training, beauty cultures 
and nursing may be followed by girls. Pre-flight training, war mathematic 
commercial art, drafting, aviation mechanics, welding, agriculture, bus iné 
management, shop work, diversified cooperative training (in 1944-45 ade 
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ynal shops in machine shop, sheet metal, and auto mechanics) are available 
r boys. Commercial art, aviation, beauty culture, nursing, and welding 
€ two-year courses definitely intended to prepare pupils for employment 
90n graduation. The “Academic Curriculum” is the college preparatory 
urse, Offering four years of English, four of mathematics, Latin, Spanish, 
id the other subjects usually offered for college preparation. 

The “Diversified Cooperative Training” course is open to juniors and 
niors and offers them opportunity to try out occupations which they want 
follow when they leave high school. Juniors or seniors selected for this 
urse take two hours per day of study related to the occupation which they 
joose. In the afternoon they spend four hours each day actually working 
the job they have chosen. The student is placed with a business firm 
the city for actual training under actual business conditions. Two credits 
wards graduation are earned by this work. 

Physical education is required of all high school pupils. Emphasis is 
aced on a health and physical-fitness program and the school participates 
competitive games and contests. The track team won twelve out of six- 
en meets in the inter-scholastic conference in recent years. 

Pre-flight and war mathematics are courses designed for pupils who ex- 
ct to enter the armed forces after graduation from high school. Upon 
quest other pupils may enroll in these classes. 

Commercial art, drafting, aviation mechanics, welding, nursing, and 
‘auty culture are technical courses taught through the vocational educa- 
m department which forms a part of the high school system. ‘The two 
urses, beauty culture and practical nursing, prepare students to pass the 
ate examination in those fields. Each student earns two units per year 
r two years and is eligible to count these units toward a high school diplo- 
a with recognition by the State Department of Education. All courses 
¢ based on four hours in the shop or the activity which the student has 
lected, covering shop and tool manipulation, plus the required amount of 
shnical related study necessary to do shop work required by the course 
tline. 

The vocational agriculture course includes classroom study, farm-shop; 
d outside work. . General instruction is given over a wide range of mate- 
il applicable to farming. 

Music is an elective course. One of the most interesting features of the 
cala High School is the close contact between its music department and 
e life of the community. For many years the high school band, organized 
- Mrs. Browne Greaton Cole has contributed largely to community life. 
- arrangement with the Chamber of Commerce, weekly concerts in the 
fic park have been given during the winter season. 

To supplement the course work, the high school has a number of clubs. 
ich of these clubs has a faculty sponsor and is under the direction of the 
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school. Among these clubs are the National Honor Society, the Colin Eng 
lish Future Teachers of America, the Key Club (sponsored by the Ocalal 
Kiwanis Club), the Letterman’s Club, the Spanish Club, the Photographici 
Club, the Dramatic Club, the “O” Club, and the Library Club all afford-: 
ing opportunity for development of talent and helping in the general man-1 
agement of the school. 
A greater appreciation of the achievements of the high school has comes 
about as time has passed. The local paper welcomes articles about thei 
school, and a closer contact between the high school and the communityt 
exists because of this publicity. Another change in attitude has been th 
increasing appreciation of the vocational courses. For many years th 
high school curriculum was largely preparatory for college, and the “Aca 
demic Curriculum” is still very important. In 1943, thirty-three per ce 
of the graduates attended college. However, the present curriculum no 
only provides for the college group but also offers a number of opportuniti 
to those who wish to enter gainful employment after high school graduation. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Harrisonburg 
High School 


| By B. L. STANLEY 
| Principal, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


| The public school system in Harrisonburg had its beginning in 1871. It 


i 


| : : ; : 
juperintendent of Public Instruction to organize a public school system in 


ue city. This action was taken one year after the General Assembly of 
firginia had enacted a law to establish a public school system in the State. 
the first meeting of the School Board in Harrisonburg to organize and op- 
rate the public schools was held September 23, 1871. The Board decided 
start with three separate schools, one for the boys, another for the girls, 
iad still another for the Negro children. 


he building and grounds to the trustees of the public schools in 1871. At- 
tntion is called to these facts because it was in this building and on these 
rounds that the Harrisonburg High School had its beginning. 

| Rooms were added to the building of 1879 from time to time as necessi- 
ated by the increase in enrollment. In 1908 a stone building was erected 


ras used to house the high school children until 1928, when the high school 
jepartment was moved to its present location on South High Street. More 
rill be said about this building further on in this article. ‘Two years prior 
> the erection of the stone building the high school and the eighth grade 
yere housed on the second floor of the Masonic Temple. It should be said 
ere that both the old brick building and the stone high school building are 
jow used for elementary children exclusively. 

| This brief sketch deals with the evolution of the Harrisonburg High School 
om 1894 to the present time. This date is chosen because it was at this 
me that the present superintendent was employed as principal of the graded 
hool and the high school. It is true that prior to this time some work was 
lone on the high school level, but neither the length of term nor number of 
ears in high school would enable one to say that it was a high school that 
liven resembled one of today. 

In 1894 there was one teacher in the high school, Mr. W. H. Keister, who 
as also its principal. There were thirteen pupils. The term was seven 
onths. The records show that the principal received $75 per month for 
ne 1894 session and the same salary for the next session. Although the 
rincipal received $75 per month for a seven-month term for the session 


as in that year that the town council elected trustees to work with the. 


school until this time. The trustees of the Female Seminary donated | 


n front of the brick building for the high school children. This building. 
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1895-96, the term was increased to eight months. This means that ‘they 
principal taught one month that session without monetary compensation. } 
In 1896-97 the term was lengthened to nine months and the principal’s 
salary was increased to $90 per month, as it remained for eight years. Mr.4} 
Keister was principal of the graded school and high school until 1909, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. James C. Johnston. In that year Mr. Keister: 
was made Supervising Principal of the Harrisonburg Schools. In 1916 hei 
was made Superintendent of the Harrisonburg Public Schools, the position 
he still holds. | 

Harrisonburg High School has had in all, six principals. Their names} 
and years of service are as follows: William H. Keister, 1894-1909; James C. | 
Johnston, 1909-1913; J. Henry Robinson, 1913-1915; B. B. White, 1915-} 
1917; Norman E. Smith, 1917-1923; B. L. Stanley, 1923-. The high school) 
faculty has grown from one teacher in 1894 to a staff of thirteen at the pres-s 
ent time. All of the present staff have had standard professional and aca-t 
demic training in various colleges and universities. 

The operation of the high school in 1894 was partially financed by they 
pupils. Monthly fees were charged per course—75c for mathematics, 75¢ 
for Latin, 50c for geography, and so on. ‘This policy often caused pupilsij 
to “shop” for courses. ‘The amount of the fee often determined the course 
or courses taken. Because of this fact, it was thought best to charge each} 
pupil $2.50 per month regardless of the subjects taken. This policy was} 
adopted and was in effect from 1895 to 1906. From 1906 to 1913 the rates} 
were $2.00 for the first and second years of high school, $2.50 for the third x 
and fourth years of high school. In 191g the rates were increased to $3.00 4 
for the first and second years and $3.50 for the third and fourth. These} 
rates were effective until 1919,.when they were reduced to the 1906 rate 4 
which was effective until 1921. In 1921 the tuition was put on a yearly¥ 
basis. The amount for the year was $20. The policy of charging tuition: 
was discontinued in 1930. Today there are no fees or charges that even 
resemble tuition. ; 
_ As stated above, the high school department in 1894 had an enrollment 
of thirteen boys and girls. Other boys and girls of the city of high school } 
age were in private schools if in school at all. The offerings were restricted, 
and since a high per cent of the graduates entered college the high schoo i 
was primarily a preparatory school. Facilities were meager, and little or 1 
nothing was done to enrich the textbook work. Judging from the restricted < 
curriculum and the type of courses available one would infer that the Pp. ni | 
losophy of the school was based on the doctrine of “mental discipline.” 

The curriculum has undergone quite a change since 1894. The philoso- + 
phy of education of the high school has brought about the modification, | 
One notes that such subjects as English, Latin, and mathematics just about ° 
constituted the scope of offerings. During the session of 1910-11 a com) 


| 


| 


y 


| 
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nercial course was added to the offerings. Three boys and five girls took 
his course the first year. This was the first vocational department added 
the high school course. This was the first evidence of the appearance 
if any vocational courses in the school. For several sessions thereafter it 
| as possible for pupils to register for this so-called two-year commerical 
ourse at the completion of which the school gave a commercial certificate. 
rhis two-year course was discontinued in 1931, when the commercial de- 
jartment was made an integral part of the high school offering. It is now 
lossible to get the high school diploma although the pupil majors in com- 
merce. ‘The quality of the work is such that the school has not been able 
» take care of all the applications for clerical help. The department has 
rown in equipment, enrollment, reputation, and efficiency. It has two 
nil-time teachers. 

| The next vocational course to be added was homemaking in 1925. This 
‘epartment has grown in popularity. Both boys and girls may elect this 
fork. It is well-equipped with modern and up-to-date ranges, both gas 
intel electric, and with sewing machines, some of which are electric. Two 
nll-time teachers are required to care for the enrollment in the department. 
| The most recent addition to the curriculum in respect to vocational work 
shop. Because of the fact that Harrisonburg is not an industrial city not 
s many boys elect work in this department as might be expected. How- 
ver, the war has interested young men in shop, and at the present time 
eater demands are being made upon this department. The shop is well- 
quipped with tools of all kinds. The building in which the work is done 
not connected with the high school building but is on the same site and 
easily accessible to all high school children. 

Music and other fine arts have been made available. It is now possible 
r children to elect one or more years of music, such as glee club, band, 
d choral club. All three of these organizations function. Public speak- 
ig, debating, creative writing, etc., are available for all children. These 
itivities are an integral part of the regular classroom work. Of course, 
ey are carried on principally in the English Department. Art work is 
xewise carried on as a part of the classroom work. For instance, in addi- 
jn to doing some work in art for art’s sake, the pupils work more effectively 
jhen they are trying to illustrate something ia their regular class work, 
hether that be in English, mathematics, science, or what not. 

Physical and health education has been very much emphasized within 
le past four or five years. Every pupil is required to report to such a class 
e hour daily. When the weather permits, much of this activity is carried 
on the athletic grounds. The type of work done in this department 
hen the course first became an integral part of the curriculum was very 
‘ferent from the kind that obtains now. Then it was primarily calis- 
lenics. Now it is that and more. An effort is made to provide such ac- 
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tivities as the individual pupil may need. If certain types of activities are, 
needed to aid in correcting some physical handicap or defect, then they are: 
the ones the pupil concentrates upon. The formal type has been in they 
main superseded by the informal. Games and sports enrich the pupil’s’| 
experience here. Two specially trained teachers are in charge of this work. ; 

Perhaps it is fitting to give a brief description of the Harrisonburg Hight 
School building and the movements that culminated in locating it where iti 
now is. When the writer came to Harrisonburg as principal of the high} 
school, he was shown the lot on South Main Street that the local school board q 
had purchased as the site for the new high school building. This lot wasi} 
in the somewhat congested residential section of the city. As time passed, jj 
more and more it was being realized that the location had many more dis-# 
advantages than advantages. There was no room for expansion, and there 
was no place for an athletic field. It would have been impossible to carry’ 
on a modern high school program in that location. Too, the building 
would have been on one of the main thoroughfares between Atlanta and 
New York. It isnow Highway No. 11. As cars began to be more common 3 
and people began to take to the highways, the more undesirable the site # 
seemed to become. With these disadvantages looming larger and larger iti 
was finally decided to look elsewhere for a site. Finally the city decided to. 
buy the land owned by the Rockingham County Fair Association. Resultst} 
have already proved that this was a very wise move. Later the city deeded q 
the tract of about thirty-five acres to the Harrisonburg School Board. The. 
Harrisonburg High School building erected on this site is modern in almost 3} 
every respect and well-equipped. It was completed and occupied in thes 
fall of 1928. It is a three-story brick structure, the cost of which was $258,-, 
ooo. It should be said that this is the first unit. The original plans call} 
for a structure twice the size we now have. The completed unit contains) 
twenty-two classrooms, conference rooms, a library, a cafeteria, and a 
gymnasium. 4 

Now a word about the library, cafeteria, and the gymnasium. The lie i 
brary room accommodates about seventy children comfortably. It isi 
equipped with modern furniture both for the children and librarian. It 
contains 7,447 volumes. One of the two full-time librarians has her A.M. 1 
degree in Library Science. The library is regarded as the center of the 
school. It is not a study hall. 

The cafeteria is a large and spacious room that seats comfortably about 
five hundred children. The management and supervision of the lunch 
room is under the Home Economics Department. Here pupils who register * 
for classes in home economics have Opportunity to gain first-hand experienc y 
in the selection, preparation, and care of food. An effort is made to teach | 
all children the value and selection of a well balanced diet. It is felt he ; 
marked progress has been made in this respect. One of the home econom ic 7 
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| teachers who has had special training in institutional management is directly 
jresponsible for the cafeteria. She in turn is responsible to the principal. 
|All children eat their lunches in the cafeteria whether they bring or buy 
‘them here. 

| The gymnasium is standard in size. Because of the size and equipment 
it is possible to provide the type of program already described. Two in- 
‘structors who have their Master’s degree in this type of work are in charge. 
i When the building was being planned it was found that funds would not 
ipermit the inclusion of both a gymnasium and an auditorium in this unit. 
iit was finally decided to forego the auditorium for the time being, the reason 
jbeing that a gymnasium would contribute more to the welfare and happi- 
jness of the student body than an auditorium. Of course it would be very 
idesirable to have both. However, the gymnasium serves the purpose of an 
jauditorium very well. The auditorium will be added as soon as conditions 


It should be said that the seventh and eighth grades are housed in this 
building. They are under the same supervision as the high school. Har- 
jrisonburg has a twelve-grade system. The type and method of instruction 
jreflect very definitely a great change in the philosophy of education since 
11894. The early high school seemed to be interested more in subjects and 
jcourses than in children. Subjects were taken largely because it was thought 


jmore educational value than others. Now the emphasis is on the pupil and 

this growth. Subjects and materials are used to provide as rich an experi- 

jence as possible for those subject to the tuition of the school. Departmental 

\barriers have been largely removed. The curriculum of the school was and 

jis being planned with the following criteria in mind: 

| ‘The high school should assist the individual in finding his interests 
and capacities and in directing them into those channels in which they 
can be of maximum usefulness to society and himself. 

“The high school should assist some pupils to prepare for work in 
higher institutions and at the same time assist a larger proportion of 
the pupils to prepare for entering directly some occupation or vocation. 

“The high school should provide opportunities for developing special 
abilities through arranging for the partic’pation of pupils in activities 
such as orchestras, glee clubs, science clubs, literary societies, hobby 
clubs, and leadership training experiences. 

“The high school should contribute directly to meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the enlarged community which it serves, whether the 
needs are those of adults or those of children, and whether the service 
involves assumption of leadership by the school or cooperation with 


other community agencies.” * 
* Taken from the Manual of Administration for the High Schools of Virginia. 
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The high school enrollment has increased since 1894 something like 235, 
percent. The teaching staff has grown from one in 1894 to sixteen in 19446 
All teachers have had special training for the work they are now doing. 
Seventy-five per cent have the A.M. degree. A very fine spirit of coopera- 
tion prevails among the teachers, among the student body, and between 
teachers and student body. Few regulations are made and handed down 
by the faculty. Pupils, in cooperation with their teachers, plan procedures 
that they feel will result in the smooth operation of the school and will safe- 
guard the interests and welfare of all concerned. 

The Harrisonburg High School was “evaluated” during the session of 
1938-39. The committee gave the highest score to the question, “How well 
do the pupils tend to remain in school??? About seventy per cent of the 
Harrisonburg graduates enter higher institutions of learning. 

The public school movement had in Harrisonburg, as in many other 
places, many obstacles to overcome. Not the least among them was the 
belief that private schools were superior to public schools. ‘This belief was 
supported by the feeling that the public schools were for the “‘poor.” The 
records give an account of a public meeting held in the Rockingham County 
Courthouse in 1906 to increase public interest in the high school movement. 
It is noted that such notables and educators as Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
President of the University of Virginia, and Dr. Bruce R. Payne, at that 
time Professor of Secondary Education at the University, addressed the 
meeting. Representatives of Bridgewater College and Shenandoah Col- 
legiate Institute were also on the program. Attention is called to this meet- | 
ing simply to verify the statement above that popularizing public high school — 
education in Harrisonburg was no easy task. Then the teachers canvassed 
for pupils; now the task is to provide for those who are eager to attend. 

The public now regards a high school education as a necessity, not a 
luxury. The Harrisonburg patrons speak of their school with much pride — 
and satisfaction. They tell of the success its graduates have in schools of 
higher learning and how well those do who enter the vocations. They are — 
zealous and guard its interests with concern. : 

If the story of Harrisonburg High School failed to call attention to the — 
faithful service of the first city superintendent, Mr. W. H. Keister, it would 4 
not be half told. No one today thinks of the schools of Harrisonburg with- — 
out thinking of the “father”? of them. What they are today is due to his | 
untiring efforts. He has had the pleasure of seeing the Harrisonburg School — 
System evolve from the meager beginnings described above into the large 4 
efficient organization of today. Mr. Keister has a record envied by many 
but only few have had, or will ever have the opportunity to experience. 
Under his direction and supervision four school buildings—two since 1927— 
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have been erected and equipped. These are memorials to him and his 
service; but the memorials he likes best are the boys and girls that have 
gone through his schools and have made good. He came to Harrisonburg 
to give to its children the best education within his power. He succeeded. 


Girls’ Preparatory School 


By Miss Tommie Payne Durry 
Girls’ Preparatory School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The Girls’ Preparatory School was founded in 1906 to meet the need of 
a school which would prepare girls for college. There were two boys’ 
schools, but girls had to be sent to boarding school. It was founded by 
Miss Grace McCallie, Miss Eula Jarnagin, and Miss Tommie Duffy, who 
were at that time teaching in the city high school. They asked the school 
board to add a year to the three-year high school, and to bring the high 
school up to standard in modern language and science. The board could 
not see the need of this, so the Girls’ Preparatory School came into existence. 
It started in a very modest way, in a dwelling house. A fourth teacher, 
Miss Chloe Thompson, was added to the faculty. 

The school has always had just one object—to prepare girls for college. 
Hence, its curriculum has had few changes. Its standards have always 
been high. It was originally intended to have the four years of college 
preparatory work, but it soon became evident that a sub-freshman class 
was necessary. After a year, Miss Duval, who had an excellent school of 
eight grades, asked Miss Duffy to take the seventh grade. Thus the six-six 
plan was started in Chattanooga. This is not the junior high school idea, 
as all the classes are a foundation for college. In the eighth grade, algebra 
and Latin are begun. The grammar grades have the usual English and 
mathematics courses, give elementary biology, Bible, English and American 
History. They also have sewing. 

The college preparatory course requires four years of Latin, two of alge- _ 
bra, one of plane geometry, and a “refresher” course in mathematics the ~ 
senior year, four years of English, ancient history, medieval and modern _ 
history, chemistry, and two years of French or Spanish. Sixteen units are 
required for graduation. As “extra-curricular” activities, Bible is given 
once a week, current events once a week, glee club and general chorus sing- _ 
ing. ‘These are non-credit courses. Gymnasium is also required. In the 
beginning the choice of modern language was between French and German. 

The first World War eliminated German. The school did not drop it, — 
but the students did not elect it. At present, there is a tendency to prefer 
Spanish to French. 

The school was favorably received from the beginning. Its student body 
has increased from sixty to two hundred—the limit fixed by the school. — 
The faculty has grown from four to fourteen. Of the more than six hun- 
dred graduates, only fifteen have failed to enter college. In 1915 the Bay- 
lor School property was bought when that school moved to its present loca- 
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ion. The Girls’ Preparatory School has been remodeled twice, and a 
rymnasium has been added. 

Miss McCallie died in 1915, and Miss Jarnagin and Miss Duffy have 
ontinued as co-principals. Miss Duffy completed her fiftieth year of teach- 
ng this year, and Miss Jarnagin will complete hers next year. When they 
etire, there are teachers on the faculty who can carry on with the ideals 
of the founders. 

During this war, the faculty and students have supported every bond 
jrive and war fund, have bought two “‘jeeps,”” have taken courses in First 
Aid, Home Nursing, and Nurses’ Aide, and have assisted at the U.S.O. and 
n Red Cross and hospital work. 


Historical Sketch of Holmes High School * 


By RussELt E. HELMICK 
Principal, Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky 


Holmes High School is situated on a campus of 1634 acres, once the 
estate of the Holmes family. Three buildings, facing north, house the 
school—to the east is the Senior building, completed in 1919; to the west, 
the Junior building, completed in 1927; between these two, on the ground 
once occupied by the Holmes residence, the Administration building, com- 
pleted in 1936. 

On the low ground to the northeast lies the stadium, with its main en- 
trance on Twenty-fourth Street. Near the main entrance of the school 
are two tennis courts. | 

Three generations of Covington, Kentucky, citizens have observed the ~ 
development and contributions of the Covington High School. The school 
known now as Holmes High School was established in 1853. Its activities, 
curricular and extra-curricular, in the beginning were confined to a single 
room in a district school located at Eleventh and Scott streets. Twenty 
pupils comprised the enrollment for the first year, and the faculty consisted 
of one teacher. The school did not develop into a full four-year high school 
until about 1865. The 1869 class had one member; for, as the record will 
show, on June 5, 1869, a single graduate received a diploma. ‘The enroll- 
ment in the school, however, had grown from twenty in 1853 to one hundred 
twenty-one in 1869. 

From these modest beginnings there has developed through gradual pro- 
cesses of growth the institution now known as Holmes High School, whose — 
buildings, equipment, grounds, faculty, and'student body are the objects of 
wholesome pride of all Covington’s people. Through her thousands of — 
graduates and former students, Holmes has exerted immeasurable influence — 
on the life of the community. Throughout the world there are those serv- — 
ing in many capacities who feel themselves fortunate to have had the edu- 
cational advantages afforded by the school. 


Prior to 1872, when the school was moved from Eleventh and Scott streets _ 
to Twelfth and Russell streets, the Covington High School had been known ; 
as the Central High School. The twelve-room building at Twelfth and 
Russell streets, which was erected in 1872, is still standing. This building 
served the physical needs of the high school until January 6, 1919, when 
the school was moved to Holmesdale in the present senior building. : 


In 1896 the Covington High School became an accredited school. This 
honor was conferred by the State College at Lexington, which is now the 


*See Quarterty for November, 1937, for an earlier sketch of this high school by 
Howard H. Mills, at that time principal,—Eprror. a 
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Jniversity of Kentucky. Being accredited meant that the graduates of the 
igh school were admitted to the State College without entrance examina- 
ion. The name of Covington (Holmes) High School has, since 1896, con- 
istently appeared on the University of Kentucky accredited list. At the 
resent time, Holmes High School is accredited in hundreds of colleges and 
iniversities throughout the United States. 

From a modest beginning of one room, one teacher, and twenty pupils, 
actors of influence exerted in the direction of educational advancement 
ave brought to Covington a high school of more than one hundred modern 
lassrooms with shops, laboratories, gymnasiums, auditoriums, offices, et 
etera, a faculty of eighty-four highly qualified teachers, and an enrollment 
f 1,145 pupils. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

By 1869 the Covington High School had a full four-year course of study. 
“ypical of most high schools of this era emphasis was upon subject matter 
reparatory to meeting college requirements. Four years of English, four 
ears of mathematics (commercial arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, 
lid geometry, spherical trigonometry, and surveying were offered), two 
ears of history, four years of Latin, and two years of science were required 
or graduation. A ‘“‘two-track” program was introduced in 1884, one being 
he “‘classical’’ course and the other the “‘scientific” course. In 1896 manual 
rts and home economics were added to the curriculum. A further broad- 
ning of the program is shown by the introduction of commercial subjects 
stenography and typewriting) in 1904. Sociology, economics, physical 
ducation, printing and sheet-metal (1927) have become a part of the offer- 
1g since then. 

When World War II started, a shift in emphasis to physics, chemistry, 
hysical education, and other subjects closely connected with the war effort 
yas appropriately noted. Radio (1940), aeronautics (1941), crafts (1941), 
ecame elective subjects in all courses. Military drill was also given as an 
ective without credit for both boys and girls, beginning in 1942. It is 
...: that forces influencing the curricular-development in the Coving- 
on (Holmes) High School were social and economic changes concurrent 
ith community and national developments. 

The program today represents the results obtained from experience and 
noughtful consideration. The program came about because present and 
ast administrations have given careful attention to the interests and needs 
f pupils, to the nature of social and economic progress,and to the practices 
f other educational systems. : 

From the ninth through the twelfth grades the course of study is arranged 
sto four broad areas of work. Each area is intended to serve a group with 
ertain common interests and ambitions, and yet all pupils are required to 
articipate in such experiences as are considered essential to education at 
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this level. The successful completion of any one of these programs will . 
place a pupil in a more advantageous position with regard to entrance into | 
a wage-earning activity. A better understanding of social, scientific, and 
economic relationships is expected to result for the pupil in any of these pro- . 
grams. He experiences a self-development which makes for personal im- 
provement, better service to others, and a greater knowledge of problems | 
to be encountered in adult life. 
A brief description of the four courses offered at Holmes is as follows: 


General Course.—This course is usually followed by more than one-half of f 
the pupils at Holmes. It is designed to offer a general cultural training — 
looking toward well-rounded development, and without regard to a specific 
occupation. This course also provides the academic preparation needed 
for entrance into most colleges. 


Stenographic Course.—This course is elected by those who expect to make 
an early entry into a wage-earning activity and have a particular desire for 
office work. Successful completion of this course enables many to hold ~ 
positions of a stenographic and secretarial nature without additional train- 
ing. It also prepares a pupil for entrance into a more advanced program 
of training in this field, and some colleges admit pupils direct from this course 
without additional preparation. 


Bookkeeping Course.—This course is elected by those who expect to follow ~ 
the career of a bookkeeper or an accountant. Successful completion of this . 
course enables many to hold junior positions in this locality. It also pre- — 
pares for entrance to a more advanced program of training in this field, and — 
some colleges admit pupils direct from this course without additional . 
preparation. 


Industrial Arts Course.—This course is elected by those who expect to follow ~ 
a career in the skilled and semi-skilled trades. It provides information and — 
shop experiences in two or more branches of work selected by the pupil, in | 
addition to the general training needed in all normal adult activities. A . 
few colleges will admit pupils direct from this course without addinoma 
preparation. Girls may elect Home Economics in any course. 


Elective courses in radio, special shop courses, and aeronautics are offered 
to qualified pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades and each carries one- 
half credit. The high school also offers many opportunities for pupils wi 
musical talent and interest. A variety of activities is included in a well 
rounded musical education program designed to meet the needs of the whol 
student body. Advanced choral and instrumental ensembles are availabk 
for especially talented students who plan to follow music from the vo 


tional or professional standpoint. Art is offered in both ninth and tent 
grades. 
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ENROLLMENT 


The school grew from 20 pupils in 1853 to 121 pupils in 1869. No great 
ange in number is indicated again until about 1900 when the enrollment 
8 Over 300. From 1900 until 1932 the enrollment increased approxi- 
ately 100 each year and reached the one thousand figure in £932. The 
ak enrollment of 1,426 pupils was reached ten years later in 1942. 
Although high school enrollment for Kentucky has been decreasing since 
40, the decrease was not noted at Holmes High until 1942. Enrollment 
1944 was 1,145 pupils in grades nine through twelve. 

The following tabulation shows the enrollment of Covington High School 


ym 1937 to 1943:* 


Date Boys Girls Total 
1937 697 662 1,359 
1938 697 661 1,358 
1939 728 658 1,386 
1940 674 710 1,384 
1941 719 707 1,426 
1942 648 694 1,342 
1943 561 588 1,145 
GRADUATES 


As pointed out previously the first graduating class (June 5, 1869) of the 
»vington (Holmes) High School had one member. The number of grad- 
ites increased to an average of about 18 in five years and remained at that — 
proximate figure for 40 years. During the next fifteen years the number 
graduates increased to go, and it was in 1925 that the first class of 100 
aduated. A continued increase in the number graduating is shown, for 
1939 a class of 238 boys and girls received diplomas. The largest grad- 
ting class in the history of Holmes is 352 for the year 1942. To date a 
tal of 5,074 pupils have graduated from Holmes since 1869; 2,865 girls 
d 2,209 boys. The total number of graduates annually since 1936 is 
wn in the following compilation: f 


Date Boys Girls Total 
1937 94 101 195 
1938 gt 103 194 
1939 110 128 238 
1940 ES 109 223 
IQ41 128 119g 247 


* For enrollments 1869-1936, see Volume I, p. 396 (November, 1937) of the QUARTERLY. 
t For compilation 1869-1936 see Volume I, p. 396 (November, 1937) of the QUARTERLY 
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Date Boys Girls Total 

1942 188 164 352 

1943 93 135 228 

1944 53 132 185 
PUBLICATIONS 


The pupils of Holmes High School issue three school publications: The | 
Holmespun, the school newspaper; The Student, a magazine published six} 
times yearly; and the Annual, planned and financed by the senior class. 
The oldest high school publication is The Student established in 1900 and ' 
rated high among the country’s best scholastic magazines ever since. Six! 
regular issues appear during a school year, followed by the Annual. The 
Student, which supports itself by advertising, features student literary efforts, | 
poetry and short stories, as well as editorials, student opinions, and reviews : 
of current music, drama, radio, books, and movies. It is a member of the: 
National Scholastic Press Association. The Holmespun, a five-column, four- - 
page, commercially printed school newspaper, carries news of classroom : 
and extra-curricular activities. Published every other week by a student: 
staff sponsored by an editorial adviser, it is delivered to the lockers of sub-» 
scribers every other Friday. The Holmespun also contains personality inter- - 
views, sports, featurized columns, and student editorials. The Holmespun' 
is a member of the National Scholastic Press Association and has received : 
first-class honor rating for several years. 


CLuBs 


There are more than fifty clubs at Holmes. The club program is as varied 
as pupil interests; the aim is to provide a means for all pupils to participate. | 
The clubs listed below illustrate the extent of their interests and opportuni- 
ties. They include student council, student aids, debate, drama, foreign 
language, journalism, science, nature, music, law, service, collectors, safety, 
etc. Many times several distinct clubs with specific aims will be function- 
ing in the same field. ft 


A list of the clubs with the objectives as shown in the Holmes Handboo Ke 
is given: ; 


Name and Objective 7 


ADVANCED First Ain CLus—To gain practical knowledge of First Aid nece 
essary to obtain a Red Cross certificate. 


ADVANCED Knittinc CLus—To give guidance to girls who want to knit. } 


Brecinninc First Am CLus—To gain elementary information on Junior Rec 
Cross First Aid. ) 
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HARM Cus (Ninth grade girls)—To discuss teen age problems pertaining 
to personality, dress, etiquette, health, use of cosmetics, etc. 


RAFT CLus—To give boys and girls who have a special interest an oppor- 
tunity for more individual and advanced instruction and to develop skill 
in applied designs and forms through art construction. 


us RerorTers—To prepare for staff membership on The Holmespun and 
to discover and develop reporting and writing talent. 


(E Cius (Boys only)—To enable boys to acquire skills in the kitchen which 
may be helpful in case of illness in the home, etc. 


nor Liprary CLtus—To promote better library service from library aids. 
EGINNING KnitTiInc CLus—To learn to knit. 


JNIOR SCIENCE CLus—To increase knowledge of science and scientists, to 
learn to experiment and construct, and to learn the importance of science 
‘in our daily lives. 

[ARIONETTE CLUB—To develop dramatic abilities through a definite art 
medium and to learn principles, methods of construction, and manipula- 
‘tion of marionettes. 


ATURE CLus—To develop a greater interest and understanding of the 
out-of-doors. 


RESIDENT’s CLuB (Home room presidents)—To obtain a working knowledge 
of parliamentary law. 


ED Cross Nutrition CLus—To learn how to eat wisely. 
AFETY CLUuB—To promote safety at school, at home, and on the streets. 


oDALITAS RomMANA CLuB—To develop a broader knowledge of various 
phases of Roman life and its application to the present. 

ramp CLus—To learn a worthy use of leisure time. 

RACK-IT-Down CLuB—To increase a knowledge of science and scientists; 
‘to learn to experiment and construct. 

SIENCE Cus (Boys only)—To further interest in all fields of science. 

ovs’ SERVICE CLUB—To give service at athletic contests and at any other 
school activity when needed. 

OLLECE PREPARATORY—1Io0 give information about colleges to students 
who may wish to attend. 

urtE Cius (Girls only)—To learn about the importance of science in our 
lives. 

RAMATIC CLuB—To develop abilities in the various phases of theater pro- 
duction, such as acting, scene design, writing, etc. 
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FrencuH CLus—To learn more about the art, literature, music, and peoplel 
of France. 


CommMERcIAL CLusB—To promote interest in commerce and industry. 


Home Economics CLus—To study phases of home economics and to be-s 
come better acquainted in the department. 


IntTER-Nos (Tenth grade only)—To stimulate interest in the classics and« 
in Roman life and civilization. 


Law CLus—To encourage interest in the study of law. 


Senior LisraARY CLus—To promote interest in reading and to give better 
library service to the school. 


Pan-AMERICAN CLUB—To acquaint the members with the customs, geogra~4 
phy, music, and people of Latin America. 


Post-War PLANNING CLuUB—To acquaint members with the problems con-? 
fronting nations and individuals as a result of the present war. 


SENIoR Latin Cus (Eleventh and twelfth grades only)—To increase knowl-| 
edge of Roman civilization and to give opportunity for social relaxation.) 


SPEAKERS’ BuREAU—To develop ability to speak and read well. 


Art CLus—To develop specific interests in arts and crafts. 


A unique excellence of Holmes High School is the recognition by the 
student body that all the resources of a great school are theirs. Through! 
the home-room guidance, through the Student Council and the Student) 
Aid Plan, their fifty clubs, their publications, and the honor study halls they: 
recognize (the ideal) that the school is more than a building, or buildings, : 
and that each in some way helps to build the ‘‘Real School.” They find: 
here an abundant opportunity to learn, by working and by doing, and a: 
proportionate opportunity to play. They find much to make them happy’ 
in their family of schoolmates and teachers. They look upon their school 
as their home and upon the members of the faculty as their friends. __ a 

A special concern of the administration, the faculty, and the students in 
all phases of its program is to conserve and foster the spirit of the nal 
School.” Holmes is proud of its heritage, its more than 5,000 graduat 
and alumni, and its place in the life of Covington. 


| Waco High School 


By Marian C. BuTLER 
Acting Principal, Waco High School, Waco, Texas 


| In the last half of the nineteenth century the evolution of a public high 
school in an unsettled country was a slow and complicated process. The 
tircumstances involved in settling a new territory together with the back- 
sround and attitude of the people influenced progress. 
Historical Waco is only slightly over one hundred years old. Before that 
time it was the site of an Indian village. In April, 1829, on the east bank 
pf the Brazos there occurred a desperate fight between the Cherokee and 
aco Indians. In this battle the Cherokees were defeated, though they 
nad taken fifty-five Waco scalps. Later they returned and drove away the 
few remaining Wacos. The law forbidding the settlement of Americans in 
this part of Texas was repealed in 1833, and in the fall of that year a man 
named Boyd built the first house in the county four miles from Waco.! 
} In 1837 a battalion of rangers was ordered to establish a fort at Waco 
Village. The soldiers found the place deserted by the Indians. It was in- 
nabited by Buffalo, cornstalks left by the Indians stood in the fields, and 
beach trees were growing where the city now stands. This was the condi- 
sion of the site of the city when on March 1, 1849 Major Erath laid off the 
main street and sold lots at $5.00 a piece. Listed among post offices in 1857 
's ‘Waco Village, McLennan County.” As late as 1884 the newspaper 
Hescribes Waco as ‘‘a young city, a frontier town, and three decades since 
t was only a trading post, a village on the extreme verge of civilization.” 
“From the early days of her villagehood Waco has been noted for the 
humber and excellence of her educational institutions and besides this she 
njoys the distinction of having been the first city in the state to utilize and 
berfect her public school system.”* When McLennan County was or- 
ranized, a young man, N. W. Battle, was already teaching. Numerous 
rivate schools sprang up and flourished from 1854 until after the Civil 
War. The children of Waco and of the planters within several miles at- 
ended these schools. A few miles from the center of town was what was 
in 1857 called ‘“‘an excellent mixed school,” the first co-educational institu- 
jon in the State. Private schools prevailed uatil almost the beginning of 
he war between the states. Denominational schools began to spring up 
ind were strong until the 80’s, for it was not until then that public schools 


ere definitely organized.’ 
Public schools were slow in growth because of the unsettled state of the 


1 Sleeper, John. Waco and McLennan County, Texas, 1876. Statement of Major George 
srath. 
: The Waco Daily Examiner. October 18, 1884; June 1, 1887. 


8 Thi 8, 1885. : 
: SD eiiabal ant Biographicel History of McLennan, Bell, and Coryell Counties, Texas, p. 150. 
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country, lack of financial support, and the attitude of the people. Thee 
state school law gave the counties permission in 1840 to divide the territory } 
into districts, but nothing was done about it. The enactment of 1854 in- - 
cluded an appropriation of two million dollars “for the support and main- - 
tenance of Public Schools.” Provision was also made in this law for the : 
taking of the census of “all the free white population in between the ages s 
of six and sixteen years.’”® 

On June 10, 1854 an election of school trustees was held in McLennan } 
County. The county had been districted in May, providing for fourteen } 
schools. The County Judge was ex-officio superintendent. The number > 
of schools in actual operation grew rapidly from one in 1856 to eighteen in 
1860. Proof that the public schools continued in operation up to the time 
of the Civil War is found in the treasurer’s report of amounts received for ° 
the support of the public schools in McLennan County. In 1857, $1,778.86 
was received for the solvent pupils and $445.00 for the indigent. The : 
schools at this time were free for paupers only. ‘The number of these was 
negligible; the total for the state as listed in the Texas Almanac of 1850 was 
seven. After 1859 money was received for the indigent alone.® 


- 


Schools in Texas were generally suspended during the Civil War, and the ; 
public schools in Waco languished for a long time after the war because of F 
the excellence of private and denominational schools. They began slowly © 
to emerge after the influx of population brought in by the railways. ‘‘When — 
public schools began in Waco, a city which has been called the ‘Athens of ~ 
Texas,’ it is but natural that they should progress with more than usual © 
rapidity and excellence, for education is one of those human acquisitions, — 
of which, like wealth, it can be said that the more you have the more you ‘ 
want, and the more able you are to get it. Yet the past has shown that | 
where there was the most excellent equipment of private and denomina- 4 
tional schools, there was the most hesitation about embarking on the public 
free school system. Antipathy to the public-support idea has been strong.” ? 
The rapid increase in Waco’s school enrollment was due to the city’s re- q 


markable growth in population and to an equally remarkable growth in 
public favor. 4 


There were in 1869 three colleges, or high schools, in Waco and common ~ 
schools in all parts of the county, according to The Texas Almanac of that 
year. In April 1871, a law was passed establishing public free schools in 
Texas. Wherever the system was introduced, it encountered opposition - 
from the tax-payers who were to foot the bill and from parents who felt 
free schools were pauper schools and objected to the compulsory feature. q 

a 


Even after the boys of a family were being sent to the public schools, the 


* Eby, Frederick. Education in Texas, Source Materials, pp. 264-266. 
8 County Records, McLennan County. 
7 Memorial and Biographical History etc., p. 155. 


2 
rental attitude, as expressed by one father, was, “Only the riff-raff go to 
he public schools. It will do for the boys, but is no place for a girl.” As 
arly as 1871, this familiar statement began to appear, “There is very little 
onfidence in the present system as it is now managed. Immense sums are 
eing expended unnecessarily.” 

In the early days the Waco Public Schools were administered by the 
‘ounty judge, and later by the mayor and a committee of aldermen. On 
May 25, 1875 Article 380 of the ordinances of the City of Waco was passed: 


a the City Council of the City of Waco take charge of the Public Free Schools 
| 
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this city in accordance with an act approved March 15, 1875. 


o Article 381: 


| That the Superintendent of the Public Free Schools of the city shall be elected by 
he City Council in the month of January of each year, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
icable, and he shall hold office for one year or until his successor be duly elected 
nd qualified; Provided That in lieu of an election of Superintendent, the City Coun- 
il may by a majority vote declare the Mayor ex-officio Superintendent of the Public 
free Schools; but the City Council may at any time, for good cause, revoke said 
jeclaration and elect some other citizen of the city to fill the unexpired term. 


and Article 383: 


| The Committee on Public Free Schools shall hereafter consist of five members one 
» be selected from each ward of the city.°® 


} Members of the school committee were appointed by the council from 
1882 to 1893, the mayor being an ex-officio member. The School Board 
hh its present form was organized in 1893." 

| The pride of the community in its schools never died nor wavered: 


| The facilities for education in Waco are not surpassed in any section of the coun- 
west of the Mississippi, and the benefits of every grade from an academy to an 
nfant school are open to all.” 


| By 1882 articles began to appear in the local paper discussing the advan- 
fages of graded schools: 


| A city with graded schools and good colleges would be a sort of Mecca in the State 
nd add to its permanent population very rapidly. In these days when everything 
fecting Texas cities is undergoing such rapid changes, it becomes a city which 
ould ever hold its own to leave no means untried to add to its population, its trade, 
ad prestige, and among these means a good graded school system will not be found 
ihe least. 
is Interview with Elizabeth K. Hughston of the class of 1887. 
1° Prather, W. L. Charters of the City of Waco. 5 

© Lattimore, John C. “Report of 1908-1909.” Waco, Texas, Public Schools, Statistical 
sports. 
1 The Texas Almanac, 1873, p. 151. 
12 The Waco Daily Examiner, September 5, 1882, 


} 


| 
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The first annual report of the school committee said: 


As the annual apportionment of funds received from the State was totally inade- 
quate to sustain a system of schools, the City Council, at an election held December 
11, 1882, caused a proposition to be submitted to the tax-payers of the city to levy 
a tax to supplement this, in accordance with the provisions of section 3,785 of the 
Revised Statutes of the State of Texas. The proposition was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, and at the proper time, the Council levied a tax of one half of 
one per cent of taxable property within the city limits, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing public free schools. The proceeds of the tax, together with the amount received 
from the State, will enable the committee to sustain the schools for the entire session, 
and to take material steps toward providing suitable buildings, furniture, and appli- 
ances for their use. 


Rule 6 of “Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Public Free 
Schools of the City of Waco” reads: 
The school year shall consist of nine scholastic months or thirty-six weeks (or as 


near the same as finances will allow). It shall be divided into three terms of equal 
length.” 


The school day extended from g o’clock a. m., until 4 o’clock p. m., with 
such intermission, not to exceed two hours, as the superintendent should 
direct. An exception to this schedule was made in the case of three mem- 
bers of the first graduating class. To cover their ninth and tenth grade 
work, they remained in school from 7:30 a. m. to 6 o’clock p. m.“ 


The school age was increased to include all between the ages of seven and ~ 
sixteen years. ‘The course was divided into eight years work, four primary — 
and four of grammar school. The higher grades were still taught in the 4 
many private schools. J. N. Gallagher, principal of the Central School, — 
was made supervisor; and by the early months of 1883, the organization — 
was somewhat complete. A. J. Byrd was mayor when the city took over 
its schools from the county. The mayor and school committee of the years — 
1883-1884 were as follows: Mayor W. H. Wilkes, who was also ex-officio 
superintendent; Committee, J. W. Speight, chairman, T. C. Tibbs, J. M. 
Riveire, John C. Stevenson, and F. M. Makeig. 

Said Supervisor Gallagher in his first report: 


This school year began October 2, 1882, and continued until May 31, 1883, com- 
prising a session of eight months. I arrived in your city two days before the date 
selected for the opening of school, a stranger not only to the schools of your city, 
but also to the school system of your State. Diligent inquiry failed to discover any 
reports or records from which an accurate knowledge of the school could be obtained. 
The only information available was some general facts gleaned from personal co: 
versation with parties who were more or less familiar with the past workings of the 
school. After exhausting this source of information, I was compelled to proce 
very much as though I had been organizing the school for the first time, 


% Gallagher, J. N. Sixth Annual Report, 1887-1888. 
™ Elizabeth K. Hughston of the class of 1887. 
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| To understand with what vigor and interest the new system was under- 
|taken, note the mayor’s announcement in 1884: 


| In issuing another catalogue and announcement of the city public schools, it is 
certainly in order to congratulate our citizens upon the rapid advancement of these 
schools in increased facilities, popularity, and usefulness. The number of scholars 
is largely increased, and the prospect is flattering for a much larger increase in the 
‘coming year. Notwithstanding this fact, our private and denominational schools 
| were more prosperous last year than for several preceding years, completely refuting 
| the idea of antagonism between the two systems. It is a matter of regret that the 
handsome new ward buildings now under contract will not be ready for occupancy 
before the first of January.* 


_ The pride the community felt in all of its schools is reflected in articles 


‘and editorials in the Examiner: 


_ Waco is almost universally regarded as the intellectual center of Texas, Austin 
and San Antonio being the only two cities in the State that have the audacity to 
dispute her claim. Waco boasts of an university with over 400 scholars; another 
for young ladies only with upwards of 100. Besides this there is the Academy of 
|the Sacred Heart with 225, and the public school system of the city embracing last 
year 1,300 children, and beyond all this a magnificent showing of private schools." 


Prejudice wears off and confidence grows: 


The school interests of Waco are now in a far more flourishing and satisfactory 
condition than they ever were before. The public schools are particularly flourish- 
ing. The high character maintained has won the confidence of parents and guard- 
ians to a degree which, while creditable to the managers of the public schools, is at 
the same time fatal to private enterprises. Our public schools are now patronized 
by the very best people in the place. All the children in all walks of life are found 
in them, and the progress made is particularly satisfactory. The prejudice hereto- 
fore existing against them is wearing off, in fact it has well-nigh disappeared entirely; 
and the free school has become just what it should be, the finest preparatory school 
attainable. To the splendid free schools we add the University, the female college, 
Leland seminary, and a number of others. Altogether the school interests of the 
city are prosperous and promise for the future a wonderful aggregate of good. Let 
us foster and encourage it in every way. Let us make of Waco what we should make, 
the school center of the State.” 


Until September, 1884, the acting superintendent was referred to in all 
notices as supervisor of the city public schools. He was selected annually. 
His duties as set down in the “Annual Report of the Public Free Schools of 
the City of Waco, Texas,” for 1884-1885 were as follows: to arrange and 
supervise; to instruct and drill the teachers; to arrange public examination 
of pupils; to teach, supervise, visit, observe, report; to suspend teachers or 
pupils; to attend meetings of the school committee; to make a written report 
to the mayor. The teachers held their positions at the pleasure of the City 


% Memorial and Biographical History, pp. 156, 157. 
18 The Waco Daily Examiner, September 14, 1884. 
M Ibid., October 15, 1884. 
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Council.* By 1886 the office of superintendent had begun to supersede — 
the oversight vested in the supervisor and mayor. 

The Waco Public Schools were slow in adding high school grades because 
there were so many private and denominational schools doing the work of 
the higher grades, and prejudice against “pauper” schools was still rife. 
As late as 1885 Superintendent Gallagher’s third annual report shows no 
grade beyond the eighth and only six pupils enrolled there. 

In the fall of 1885 the ninth grade was added, making two grades of high © 
school in which there were twenty-two enrolled. In 1886 the other two 
grades were added, and the record showed an enrollment of fifty-seven. f 
The Board in 1894 proposed a ten-grade system; but eleven grades were 
kept until 1940, when the twelve-grade system went into operation. 

Pupils began to enter the higher grades from the academics, and in 1887 
five pupils graduated from the Central High School. In 1888 there were 
only two; in 1889 three; in 1890, six; in 1891, eight. In 1893 the number 
fell back to five. For the next few years the growth was slow, the enroll- 
ment in 1890 being only eighty-eight. By 1908-1909 there were four hun- 
dred seventy-five pupils in the high school grades. The public high school 
was winning its fight for existence. Its advance must have seemed very slow — 
until comparatively recent years. The peak enrollment of 2,863 was reached ~ 
in 1939-1940, and several graduating classes have passed the five-hundred 
mark. 

The rules for the 1880's state that all pupils who have completed the — 
course of study for the high school shall, on passing a satisfactory examina- — 
tion before the supervisor and a committee of three, to be appointed by the — 
mayor, receive a diploma, to be granted in the manner and form prescribed 
by the school committee. In the high school it was written examinations 
that went on the record, but a public examination was also held to which 
the parents were cordially invited. One such notice appeared i in The Waco 
Daily Examiner of June 8, 1887: ; 


Examinations of the pupils of the public schools begin this morning. The schools — 
of the city are in a high state of efficiency. Parents should attend the examinations. 


The first school committee complained that the schools were not visited — 
by patrons, aldermen, and citizens of the city. The superintendent, princi- ; 
pals, and teachers invited friends, patrons of the school, and city officers to 
make frequent visits. The committee felt that this display of interest would _ 
“stimulate the teachers and encourage the pupils.” Very few called during — 
the year or attended high school examinations. . 

The custom of holding graduation exercises on Thursday night began f 
with the first commencement. The public was cordially invited to attend 


#8 Gallagher, J. N. Third Annual Report, 1884-1885, 
* Stephenson, J. C. Report of the School Committee, September, 12, 1888. 
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the exercises, which were to be held on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
June 7, 1887, at Moore’s Hall. This was an upstairs room on Austin Ave- 
nue. Supervisor Gallagher, lovingly called ‘* ’Fessor’? by the class, presided 
and delivered the diplomas. The president of the University of Texas made 
the address of the evening. Each of the five members of the class read an 
essay, carefully prepared in advance and corrected by “‘’Fessor. The 
girls wore long white dresses with sashes of wide, white ribbon; their shoes 
were high and buttoned. Their long hair hung down their backs in braids 
tied with big white bows. The diplomas of four members of the class, who 
took the full course, were adorned with a piece of three inch white satin 
ribbon. It was put in above the seal and came out under it. The one 
diploma granted for the English course was decorated with blue ribbon.” 

County Judge Gerald reported in 1882 that there were in the county seven 
log schoolhouses and forty-four box and frame houses, condition generally 
good.” In the early 1880’s on the lot at Fourth and Webster streets in 
Waco, the first home of Waco High School, or Central High School, as it 
was then called, there were two buildings. One was an old, long four- 


room, one-story, yellow frame-building which housed grades four, five, six, 
and seven. It was the only school building on the west side of the Brazos. 
In the same year was another smaller frame-structure that had three grades 


and two teachers. This had formerly been the Episcopal church, and the 


bell was still in the tower.” 


Mayor E. A. Sturgis in a speech before the city council on October 6, 
1882, had urged the emphasizing of education lest what was once the “Athens 
of Texas’? should decay. He wanted a schoolhouse worthy of Waco, not 
such little cabins as they were patching up from year to year, but a grand, 
stately school building. Succeeding issues of The Examiner carried pleas for 
the passing of a measure providing funds for the erection of school buildings 
which will be “comfortable, healthy, spacious, and sightly.” 

In 1886-1887 the inadequate structures at Fourth and Webster were re- 
placed by a commodious brick building which housed the high school grades 
until rg11. In the fall of that year, at Thanksgiving time, the new building 
on Columbus Avenue was ready for the rapidly growing high school. Since 
then wings have been added from time to time, and a separate building was 
constructed as an auditorium and gymnasium. Across the street from the 
main building, the old Baker residence was purchased in 1942 for the use 
of bands and orchestras. 

When Waco High School moved into its new quarters in 1gt1, the old 
Central Building was used exclusively for the sixth and seventh grades. This 
became in effect the first junior high school in the State of Texas, though 


it was never called by that name. 


20 Interview with Elizabeth K. Hughston of the class of 1887. 
a Gerdid. G. B. Report of Schools of McLennan County. 1881-1882. 
2 Interview with Annie M. Forsgard of the class of 1892. 
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The argument over teachers’ salaries runs right along with the develop- 
ment of any school system. In 1881 there was a single salary schedule for 
white teachers. Men and women drew $40.00 a month. The next year 
discrimination against women began. White men were still paid $40.00, 
while white women and colored men received only $30.00.% The commit- 
tee on public free schools after several meetings adopted a salary schedule, 
“For principals and teachers in the high school (they set) special salaries.” 
The salary of one assistant teacher in the high school was fixed at grammar 
school rates. Alderman Caruthers opposed the section on teachers’ salaries. 
The teachers he said would work for the same they had received last year 
and he did not want to vote away the people’s money to the amount of 
$2,500.00, which it would cost to grade the teachers’ salaries. He wanted 
to hire the teachers for just as little as they would work for. He was, he 
said, working for the people of Waco. Mayor Tibbs said he also was work- 
ing for the people, and he wanted good teachers and good schools. The 
extra expense would be only $1,195.00."4 

Superintendent House commented on this action as follows: . 

On May 31, 1887, after long and careful investigation the School Committee 
wisely adopted the measure counseled by their Superintendent. That schedule left 
the salary of superintendent and high school principal and high school teachers to 
be fixed as the case demanded. | 

This schedule stands as one of the many wise measures adopted by the city, and 


is just what was recommended in 1885—a schedule graded with reference to position, : 
length of service, and the salaries currently paid by other cities. 


Superintendent, $2,000 per annum; 

High School Principal, $166.66 per month; 
Assistant Principal, $100.00 per month; 
Teacher of Science, $75.00 per month; 
Teacher of English, $75.00 per month. 


The “case demanded” the following schedule: ] 


According to Superintendent Gallagher, the prospect of advance in salary 
as they increased in experience and usefulness was a powerful incentive to. 
effort on the part of the teachers. For the first time in several .years the i 
faculty remained unchanged during the entire session of 1887-1888. In the | 
early years of the present century, high school salaries in Waco were de- 
termined almost entirely on the basis of sex. Much has been accomplished 
in correcting that situation. 

All of the pioneer teachers in Waco naturally came from other states 
Many of them came west and south for their health. A meeting of the 
School Board—this is one of the rare early instances of the use of the te 


*8 Gerald, G. M. Report of Schools of McLennan Count 881-1882. 
% The Waco Daily Examiner, Wee ea 1873. ri ge alt oe 
* House, Mrs. Willie D. Waco Public ‘School Statistical Reports. 
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} was called on one occasion in 1882 to consider the application of “‘a gentle- 
{ man from Boonville, Missouri, who had high recommendations and wished 
{ to come south for his health and was willing to teach for $60.00 a month.” 6 
i The teachers came from Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 

i tucky, from Ohio, Vermont, and New York. What teacher in 1944 would 
| dare admit that his health was bad? These people did, and were welcomed 
} into the schoolrooms of Waco and Texas. When Waco High School was 

4 organized in 1884 with the eighth its highest grade, its faculty consisted of 

A two teachers, Mr. Gallagher from Missouri, who was supervisor of all schools, 
principal of the high school, teacher, occasional janitor, and maintenance 
department all rolled into one, and Miss Minnie Seaman from Alabama, 

| who taught language.” The faculty in 1939-1940 numbered eighty-nine, 
not including principal, assistant principal, and the dean of girls. 

__ The course of study of the earliest Waco High School included the follow- 
ing subjects: English, Latin, mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, and plane 
geometry), science (physical geography, physiology, geology, zoology, phy- 
sics, botany, chemistry), civics, general history, mental science, moral science. 
Laboratory work in science was done on Saturday mornings from 8 to 12 
o’clock. The class of 1892 was the first to study solid geometry. 

The first classes were given no choice of subjects. Principal David G. 
Taylor, however, writes in his report of the school year 1887-1888 concern- 
jng the departmentalization of the work of the teachers: 

By division of the curriculum into the three departments of Latin and mathematics, 
English, and science, opportunity is given the instructor in each to concentrate his 


power, and the experience of the past year with the specialization of work has shown 
how satisfactory to the best interests of the school such an arrangement has been.* 


At the close of that year, the superintendent reported that the work of the 
high school had been received with increased favor. The division of the 
work of instruction according to the character of the subjects taught, he be- 
lieved, was productive of many good results. 

Within three years of the establishment of the high school there had de- 
veloped a planned departmentalization and two approaches to graduation. 
In the year 1887-1888 nearly seventy-five per cent of the entire high school 
enrollment of fifty-nine were in the Latin course. All pupils who completed 
the course of study prescribed for the high sckool received diplomas as grad- 
uates of the full course. Those who completed the course of study, with the 
exception of Latin, received a diploma as graduates of the English course.” 


% The Waco Daily Examiner, September 22, 1882. 

7 Elizabeth K. Hughston. 

% Gallagher, J. N. Sixth Annual Report, 1887-1888, p. 15. 
2 Gallagher, J. N. Sixth Annual Report, p. 28. 
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Judge Prendergast, the first president of the Board, reported in 1894: 


As the High School has been established, it is desired to make it as efficient as 
possible. There will be increased attendance on it next year. The Trustees, there- 
fore, have added another teacher for this school, with the intention of having a spe- 
cialist in mathematics.” 


In the year 1897-1898 Greek, French, and German were offered. In 
1906 laboratories for chemistry were provided, and rooms were fitted for 
the new department of Manual Training. During the period from 1899- 
1908 the course of study “was entirely remodeled.” ** Through the inter- 
vening years courses have been added as the varied demands of society grew: 
Spanish, music, commerce, art, home-making, speech, more social science, 
agriculture, auto mechanics, and daily physical training. From no choice 
in 1884 to choice by parents and faculty in 1894 to wide freedom of choice 
by the pupil himself in 1944: this is progress. 

From 1935 to 1937 the entire faculty of the Waco schools, including the 
high school teachers, took courses in curriculum-making and made com- 
plete and detailed courses of study for every subject. This was a valuable 
piece of work, for it kept objectives and approved methods of procedure 
fresh in the minds of the teachers. Since that time the courses have been 
undergoing constant revision. The war has brought about greater empha- 
sis on science, mathematics, and reading for understanding, with the addi- 
tion of some practical courses. 

In 1940-1941 a large committee of the faculty, ‘““The Committee on Flexi- © 
ble Requirements for Graduation from Waco High School,” revised require- 
ments for a diploma and again set up two approaches to graduation. One, 
the College Course, was planned for those who expect to attend college; 
the other, the Special Course, for those who expect to go to work and do 
not want or can not afford a college education. The same diploma is given — 
to both groups. This plan went into effect for all pupils entering Waco 
High School in the fall of 1941 and thereafter. : 

Clubs appeared on the high school scene as early as 1886, but the first 
one was not considered an extra-curricular activity. Its business, as re- 
ported by Principal Taylor, sounds serious: 

The Stella Sola Society closed with success the second year of its establishment; | 
and, as a means of rhetorical and parliamentary culture, has taken a lasting place 
in the curriculum. Its weekly meetings have given to the pupils the confidence in 


public speaking which no other mode of rhetorical work could furnish, while its 


literary exercises have made possible a scholarly individuali ing i 
of our best schools. : meee 


This club was literally a “lone star.”” Waco High School followed the 
3° Annual Report, 1893-1894. 


31 Greer, Lillian. “Historically Speaking.” The Hub, 1908 
# Taylor, David G. Report of Principal of the High School, 1388, p. 14. 
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Perralene tendency to multiply clubs, until the number reached twenty- 
| seven in 1942. By 1944 the number had been reduced to seventeen. These 
meet on Wednesday after school hours and are strictly extra-curricular. 

d Men and women of education and vision were those pioneers who laid 
| the foundation for a great high school. Late in the fourth year of its exist- 
i ence a library began to grow. The principal took a pardonable pride in 
| the achievement, as is shown by this statement: 
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The library of three hundred and fifty volumes, though established late in the 
year, has already been of great assistance to pupils and teachers and has been a silent 
|factor in promoting habits of investigation and in elevating thus the standard of 
scholarship. 

It is hoped that, from time to time, this auxiliary of the school may receive from 
jinterested patrons and an already generous Board those sinews of strength that are 
f essential to its growth.® 


At least five volumes of this first collection remain in the present Library, 
Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, with the copyright 
date 1828. ‘That later boards have been generous in providing ‘‘sinews of 
strength” is attested by the ever increasing space set aside for the Library 
and by the 15,464 volumes now in use. 

If reports of that day are to be believed, the Central High School soon 
made ‘‘a reputation for scholarship second to none in the State” and re- 
fiected “honor on its founder, its patrons, and its generous and appreciative 
Board.’”? The State University recognized the excellence of the school as 
a “preparatory institution” and placed it on the list of accredited schools, 
admitting its graduates from the first without further examination.* In 
1913 Waco High School was admitted to the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools among the first Texas high schools to be so 
recognized. The school has a glorious heritage. Each principal has built 
on the work of his predecessor and added something of his own. The fol- 
lowing men have served as Principals of Waco High School: 


J. N. Gallagher, 1884—1886 
David G. Taylor, 1886—18q90 
John N. Gambrell, 1890—1893 
James F. Lipscomb, 1893—1899 
W. E. Darden, 1899—1907 
E. T. Genheimer, 1907—1938 
G. M. Smith, 1938—1942 
H. T. Torrance, 1942— 
(On leave in the United States Navy since May 10, 1943) 


It is interesting to note that of the eight men who have served as principal 


33 [bid., p. 15. 
%4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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of this school in the sixty years of its existence only the last, H. T. Torrance, 
is a native Texan. ; 

The spirit responsible for the progress of Waco High School throughout 
the years is best understood from these statements made by civic and educa- 
tional leaders from time to time: 


I favor an efficient system of free schools. We can not expect to have good teach- 
ers, if they have to teach five months and starve seven months in the year. Good 
schools are wise economy, and the money expended to make them efficient will be 
more than made up in the money saved on courts, jails, and penitentiaries. 

—Wash Jones, Politician, October 28, 1882 


The growth and development of our school system...is highly gratifying, while 
the good will of our people, expressed in words of kindly comment and in constantly 
increasing patronage, encourages us in undertaking the arduous duties of the coming 


MOH ; ne 
—J. N. Gallagher, First Principal 


One remarkable fact in the conduct of our schools is the perfect harmony prevail- 
ing. There is no clash or unseemly rivalry between these enterprises (private schools 
of Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, Jews, and the public schools). All working to- 
gether for one common object concentrate here in Waco a powerful sentiment favor- 
ing the higher education of the masses, the youth of both sexes of both races. 

—The Waco Daily Examiner, January 8, 1885 


The teachers have made the schools; the Committees have furnished the material 
supplies; the superintendents, the system and outline of work. Right faithfully have 
they (the teachers) worked and nobly have they succeeded. 

—Mrs. Willie D. House, Superintendent, 1892 


The school can not be run successfully without the support and cooperation of 
the people of the city. The Trustees, Superintendent, and teachers need your sym- 
pathy, cooperation, and aid, and expect it. 

—Judge Prendergast, first President of the School Board, 1894 


Your teachers are well trained and anxious to help you secure your education; 
but no amount of money, or equipment, or teaching staff can do anything for you 
unless YOU work for your own education. The spirit of Waco High School is what 
makes it an outstanding school. Your task is to continue to foster this spirit, which 
may be summed up in these words: 


‘I am proud to be a part of the Waco High School. 

I am doing my part to learn in order that I may go forth better prepared to 
serve. 

I believe in and will practice the American tradition of honesty, fair-play, 
courtesy, and respect for the rights of others. ' 

I will strive in all my actions never to bring discredit to my parents, my school, 
my country. 

—H. T. Torrence, Principal, in Waco High School Handbook, 1943. 


| Historical Sketch of Gordon Military College 


| By Marion Busu 
| Professor of English, Gordon Military College 


i Gordon Military College, always a pioneer in education, traces its history 
to 1838, when Josiah Holmes gave a lot to the little town of Barnesville and 
elped to build an academy for girls so that his five daughters could be 
ducated at home. The gift was made with the provision that the property 
‘be used for educational purposes, and from that year a school has been op- 
ferated on that site. It is a far cry from a female academy to an essentially 
military junior college, but changes have been effected so gradually as to 
be hardly perceptible. Citizens of Barnesville, who own Gordon Military 
sCollege, seldom recall its evolution. They assume its mission will continue 
ithat of leadership in the building of character, culture, and scholarship. 
Barnesville was an ideal school town. Located on the main line of what 
tis now the Central of Georgia railway, near the half-way point between the 
icities of Atlanta and Macon, and also on what became the Dixie Highway 
twhich connected these two centers, Barnesville was easily reached. Its 
tlocation on the watershed which separates the streams that are the tribu- 
itaries of the Ocmulgee from those that flow into the Flint assured high ele- 
ivation and adequate drainage. The nearby terminal foothills of the Pine 
)Mountain range fringed the horizon with a wavy blue border and lent to 
ithe landscape a pleasing aspect of variety and beauty. 

The people of Barnesville were progressive, loyal, energetic, responsive. 
The first settlers were educated Christian men and women. Imbued with 
linitiative and appreciation of the best in scholarship, they promoted higher 
learning and established a culture and refinement which has persisted. The 
citizens influenced the school; the school, the citizenry. This reciprocity 
thas resulted in an informed public capable of leadership in education. The 
liberality of those pioneers is evidenced by the fact that from the first the 
school was non-sectarian. Though intensely religious, they held that knowl- 
edge was for individuals of all creeds. That same tolerance has never been 
abused. 

In 1838 sentiment in the South prohibited a Southern lady from consider- 
ation of teaching as a vocation. Therefore a Northern lady, Miss Mary 
Yates, was employed to give the advantages of higher learning to the young 
women of Barnesville. After one year the academy became a mixed school, 
with a gentleman from Vermont in charge. Latin, Greek, and higher 
mathematics were in his curriculum. 

In 1850 and 1851 the sexes were separated. They were separated for a 
definite iocal reason. W. C. Holmes, son of Josiah Holmes, just graduated 
from Emory and as yet unmarried, wished to teach. He was in demand 
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for the boys, but not for the girls. In that day only a married man was} 
approved as an instructor for young ladies. Accordingly he was given a; 
separate department for the boys in a building near by. 

By 1852, the school received both girls and boys since the principal teach-| 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Noyes, were acceptable to all; and on January) 
20, a charter was granted by the Legislature of Georgia to the Barnesville, 
Male and Female High School. Many continued to favor the classical) 
course; but French, music, art, and oratory were likewise emphasized. 

Later, two rival schools were opened, a boarding school for boys on Green-! 
wood Street, and the Barnesville Female Seminary where the Baptist Church| 
now stands. When the latter needed assistance, appeal was made to the: 
Pinta Lodge of the Masonic Fraternity. As a result, the name of the school! 
was changed to the Masonic Female Seminary. 

In 1862 the three schools were united. During the latter part of the War! 
between the States the school room was used as a hospital, and the school 
convened in the church. The little school, which had never closed during: 
the War, kept steadily on during the Reconstruction. There was one great. 
change. It no longer went to the North for teachers. 

Wishing to be free of the responsibility of the school, the Masons leased | 
the school in 1867 to Charles E. Lambdin, who conducted a private school 
in the town school building. In 1872 a group of enterprising citizens re- 
solved that one permanent school should be operated on the lot owned by 
the town. With tactful purpose they persuaded two other private schools 
which had been struggling for existence to unite with the original school. 
The result was one strong, central institution. Citizens made voluntary 
contributions; a Board of Trustees was appointed; Charles E. Lambdin and 
Azmon A. Murphey were selected as associate principals; and on September 
1, 1872, Gordon Institute, named for General John B. Gordon, opened its 
doors to sixteen pupils. That same year the Georgia Legislature passed an 
act providing for an issue of school bonds in Barnesville. This made pos- 
sible improvements, and by 1873 the building had been enlarged and was 
ready for occupancy. One hundred fifty pupils were enrolled. 

At the last exercise of the commencement programs General John B. 
Gordon addressed a large audience and spoke of the risk of naming a school 
for a living man. A large oil portrait of General Gordon hangs on the wall 
of the Autitorium, and in 1942, over half a century later, permission to use 
the Gordon coat of arms as the college seal was granted by the Gordon 
family. The central figure is a shield in four sections, two blue, two gold. 
The upper left side bears the heads of three boars; the right side shows i 
heads of three lions. Above the shield is a helmet with visor closed, which 
is surmounted by the head of a deer. On either side are two ramping 
greyhounds, each wearing a bright red collar. This emblem is worn as ue 
insignia on the uniforms of the cadets. Thus the influence of the John B 
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tordon continues to be felt. Today it is difficult to realize the significance 
3 the organization of such a school as Gordon Institute, which was a *“path- 
mder in secondary education in Georgia and the pioneer of all schools of 
Is kind.” Its success undoubtedly stimulated the establishment of many 
ther secondary schools in Georgia. 

| By 1875 the enrollment had reached one hundred eighty-seven. At the 
2 ggestion of Charles E. Lambdin, the Board of Trustees, led by its presi- 
sent, Capt. R. J. Powell, solicited boarding students. The City Council 
ippropriated money for a new building, and the homes of Barnesville opened 
heir doors, not to boarders, but to “‘our boys and girls.” Students increased 
lapidly. The close connection between town and school was more firmly 
femented. Feeling doubly responsible with the “adopted” children in 
their midst, fathers and mothers grappled them to their souls with hoops of 
lteel and set an example of deference and loyalty to the faculty of Gordon. 
| The library had grown until by 1880 it contained two thousand volumes. 
: s a further bond between school and patrons, it was formally opened to 
ne town. 

) Jere M. Pound became president on August 9, 1888. A native of Barnes- 
fille, a member of Gordon’s class of ’82, an honor graduate of the Univer- 
ity of Georgia, Mr. Pound was to be three times president of Gordon. Dur- 
‘ng the eight years of his first presidency he guided Gordon Institute into 
the reputation of being the “‘oldest and best preparatory college in Georgia.” 
His faculties were composed of splendid teachers: he gave emphasis to thor- 
jugh knowledge; Greek, Latin, mathematics were taught to all pupils. 
en and women who graduated from Gordon entered the sophomore 
lasses of universities with ease. Increased attendance demanded larger 
ccommodations. A bond issue of $10,000 was voted, and the building was 
nlarged to double capacity. 

In selecting the faculty for 1890 President Pound had in mind the organi- 
ation of a Military Department. He engaged the services of J. C. Wood- 
ard, who organized the first battalion. Two years later the Secretary of 
ar detailed a regular army officer, Lieutenant A. R. Piper, to Gordon 
nstitute. 

A small tuition had always been paid by each student, but in 1894 the 
School Law of Georgia provided one hundred days of free instruction for 
ach child. A Free School Department was opened January, 1894, which 
lontinued until 1907, when the entire Grammar School was separated from 
ordon Institute proper. Conducted in a section of the same building 
ith the rest of the school, the Free Department used a private stairway, 
pening on Greenwood Street. Years after the social injustice to the pupils 
nrolied therein had been removed, a lady was heard to remark that she still 
bhorred those stairs because as a school girl she had been so uncomfortable 
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when the children descending them averted their glances as they disbanded | 
after school. 

Built by the town in 1897, the auditorium became the scene of an annul | 
chautauqua which brought famous orators and also noted educators to | 
address the Teachers’ Institute which convened at the same time. Designed | 
to seat 2,000, the auditorium is one of the most commodious in the South, , 
Entered through a porch supported by massive Corinthian columns sur- ; 
mounted on Attic bases, it is especially suitable to the South. Its broad | 
aisles, four sets of double doors, and numerous windows create an atmos- ; 
phere of vastness. The stage arouses the envy of all visiting entertainers. , 
Modeled after the platform of the age of Shakespeare, it is both wide and | 
deep and projects three or four feet into the pit. Steps from the slanting | 
floor of the auditorium ascend the outer stage on both sides and meet two | 
doors which are on a line with the curtain. Above these downstage doors | 
are two windows in typical Elizabethan style. The stage itself slopes gently, , 
even the proscenium. The latter is wide enough for many performances | 
and is often used for concerts. Adjoining the auditorium on the north is | 
the armory, equipped with lockers, guns, sabers, and cannon, some furnished | 
by the town, the remainder by the War Department. 

On April 3, 1900, the school suffered a great loss in the death of the Pres- _ 
ident of the Board of Trustees, Capt. B. M. Turner. Born in 1838, the 
year that saw the inception of Gordon Institute, a graduate of Mercer Uni- 
versity and of the Lumpkin Law School of the University of Georgia, Capt. 
Turner had guided well the destiny of the school. Two other members of | 
his family were to serve with a like devotion. His daughter, Miss Lily 
Rebecca Turner, for fifteen years was a beloved teacher till death cut short 
her life in 1911. His son, B. M. Turner, now President of the Board, was 
the person largely responsible for Gordon’s advancement to an accredited 
junior college. 

G. Frank Oliphant came to the presidency in 1901 and served until 1904, 
when che was succeeded by E. Albert Smith, whose term in office : ene in 
1906. 

As the school grew, tuition was advanced. By 1904 a non-resident stu- 
dent paid $25.00 per year; one residing in the county paid $15.00. The 
high scholastic standard attracted ambitious pupils. 

The school was rechartered in 1907, and the name was changed from) 
Gordon Institute to Gordon College. That year, in response to a demand 
for a small dormitory, the home of Gideon Barnes, for whom Barnesville . 
was named, was rented and used until the W. R. Murphey brick home, 
which was on the site where the Collier homes now stand, was used, Mr, ( 
and Mrs. H. H. Gray being in charge. Later W. B. Smith, for forty years 
President of the Board, converted an apartment house that he owned into 
a twenty-room dormitory called Pound Hall and erected to a two-story 
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‘building adjoining it called Gray Hall. Still later a third large building 
‘was constructed at right angles to these barracks. 

I The dormitories were for cadets; and as high schools sprang up over the 
Wstate, the attendance of non-resident girls gradually ceased. However, 
“local ‘‘co-eds’”? have continued to enroll. 

i Joseph D. Smith was President of Gordon from 1907 to 1910, when Jere 

M. Pound returned for his third term. 

In 1910 the Carnegie Library was opened. All of the books owned by 
he school were donated to the new library. The students had free access 
to the books until 1933, when the school once again commenced to build 
| separate college library. Since that time, Mrs. Martha Lowe, assisted 
| by the faculty, has accessioned 4,000 volumes, which include all standard 
Jreference books as well as fiction, biography, criticism, and scientific pub- 
Slications. Once again the interdependence of the town and school is seen; 
ifcr the townsfolk use the college library, and the students the one operated 
‘by the town. 

Nineteen-twelve was a banner year. At a cost of $30,000 a new academic 
Wbuilding was erected, and one of the finest ball parks in Georgia was pur- 
§chased at a cost of $1,200. To insure abundant space for driveways and 
\parking, citizens owning property on Holmes Street gave freely of their 
Hand. These included Dr. J. A. Corry, Mr. D. A. Stroud, Mr. Millard 
#Bush, and Mr. J. W. Garland. The park was named for George L. Sum- 
Smers, who gave $500 to be used in developing the site, most of which at that 
itime was an old tan-yard. Before the necessary job of draining could be 
icompleted, a resentful pupil whose grades were low and who had been 
‘punished for some act of disobedience stole the school records and hurled 
}them into the tan-yard where they were destroyed. Thus were lost all the 
ischolastic records from 1900 to 1912. 
The early years of the twentieth century were rich in achievement. De- 
ibating societies flourished; winning teams brought home athletic prizes; 
students in music and oratory won first places in interscholastic contests. 
|A commercial course prepared efficient business men and women. Com- 
petition was keen in Latin classes. The class in drama gave Shakespearean 
comedies with delicate skill and nice discrimination. Students elected 
Greek as a matter of course. Fully equipped laboratories made the science 
courses worthwhile. Many graduates won distinction in their several 
fields. By 1915 students from Cuba were enrolling. Bliss was it in that 
'day to be at Gordon. By March 8, 1917, the school was designated a 
Junior Military Unit by the War Department. ; 
Edward T. Holmes, who followed Jere M. Pound, was President during 
World War I, his term of office extending from 1912 to 1923. i 
With the declaration of war with Germany a spirit of patriotic enthusiasm 
pervaded the school. From far and near old Gordon men returned for 
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their records before enlisting in the army. Approximately seven hundred 
Gordon men saw service, of whom at least two hundred sixty were commis- 
sioned officers. Eighteen gold stars are on that first service flag of Gordon. 

The period after the cessation of hostilities brough changes. During the 
war the federal government had provided military training in scores of high 
schools. Now that the war was won, a pacifistic trend swept the country. 
The world had been made safe for democracy. What need was there for 
military training? Likewise every town now had its own high school. Why 
send a boy away from home to prepare for college? The colleges were 
eager to raise their standards; they resented what they considered encroach- 
ment on their prerogatives by “‘secondary schools.” Gordon College suf- 
fered. It became necessary for faculty members to travel during the sum- 
mer in order to solicit students. And too often those who enrolled were sent 
to a military school because they needed discipline. They had rebelled 
against the local teachers; their parents were helpless; many were incorrig- 
ibles. The nadir of these lean years was reached in 1923, when all three 
barracks were burned at intervals of two months, the fires being of incendi- 
ary origin. The authorities discovered the guilt of two school boys, who 
were tried and sent to the State Reformatory. 

It was during this time that the local students saved the honor of Gordon. 
It was the alma mater of their parents. These boys and girls who lived in 
Barnesville had been trained to respect their teachers, many of whom were 
natives of the town or had married Barnesville girls. It was a matter of 
pride with the local students to excel over those from other high schools. 
Of course, many of the boarding students were sons of former Gordon men, 
and some were ambitious to receive the thorough training which the Gor- 
don faculty never relaxed. These fine young men, led and encouraged by 
the local students, slowly but surely gained control of those rebellious, until 
sentiment in the student body again favored preparation for true citizenship. 

In this period which tried the souls of the faculty there was one gentle 
spirit who more than any other upheld the ideals of Gordon College. A 
graduate of the school, sister-in-law of the first president, forty years a teach- — 
er in grammar school, high school and college, Mrs. Augusta Lambdin is 
indeed the “Mother of Gordon”. Her kindness, tact, and wisdom, tem- 
pered with firmness will long be remembered by all students fortunate — 
enough to have know her. It was her hopefulness, her faith in young men, 
her encouragement to distressed parents and teachers, her loyalty to Gordon 
which led Gordon College out of the ‘Slough of Despond.” ; 

Following the loss of the barracks, the citizens of Barnesville, aided by 
gifts of non-resident alumni, erected a large modern dormitory where Pound | 
Hall formerly stood, and beside it, a smaller building which served as a 
mess-hall until 1933, when it was converted into apartments for teachers. 

Gordon College never lowered its standards. When high schools we 
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) no longer requiring four years of English and practically no mathematics, 
' when students were “electing” easy courses for “credit” only, Gordon in- 
4 sisted that scholarship went hand in hand with culture and character, and 


was essential to real leadership. 

The National Defense Act passed by Congress in 1920 provided for the 
| Organized Reserve. The Reserve Officers Training Corps at Gordon, op- 
erating under the War Department Program of Instruction for Essentially 


) Military Schools, with eqiupment valued at $20,000 did much to uphold 
{ the morale of the school. 


By 1927, when increased attendance caused serious overcrowding in the 
| larger colleges, especially in the two lower college classes, Gordon seized 


f the opportunity for larger usefulness by adding two years of college work 
f to her four-year high school course. This was under the leadership of Lar- 
kin Douglas Watson, who was President from 1923 to 1929. 


But Gordon’s greatest good fortune came in 1933, when the state, follow- 


f ing a policy of concentration, ceased to operate the Georgia Industrial Col- 
+ lege located at Barnesville, and turned the entire plant and equipment of 


) that institution over to the city to be merged and operated with the facilities 
| which Barnesville already possessed. The three hundred and fifty acres, 


{ the buildings, and the equipment of this acquired institution were valued 
? by the state at considerably over $300,000. As a result, the grammar school 


} was moved into the academic building formerly used by the high school 
| and junior college, while Gordon proper was transferred to the better situ- 
| ated plant generously donated by the state. 

This was also the year that Gordon attained the much coveted rating of 


| Honor Military School awarded only to schools essentially military after 


) rigid inspection by officers designated by the Secretary of War. Honor 
graduates, those whose attainments in scholarship are marked, who have 
been a member of the R.O.T.C. for at least two years, and whose profi- 
ciency in military training and intelligent attention to duty have merited 
the approbation of the professors of military science and tactics, are entitled 
| to appointments to the U. S. Military and Naval Academies as such vacan- 
cies occur. Gordon graduates who have won these appointments have 
excelled in these institutions. Several are high-ranking officers in the 
present conflict. 

The lumber from the old original Gordon building was used as the basic 
material for a brick-veneered gymnasium which was erected by the Works 
Project Administration in 1934, at a cost of $35.00. 

Besides the gymnasium, the Works Project Administration erected a two- 
story brick structure for the college division, added classrooms to the aca- 
‘demic building, constructed a golf course, a new drill field, and a beautiful 
Memorial Stadium, which was dedicated by Senator Richard B. Russell, 
a distinguished graduate of Gordon College. 
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And it was in this same stadium, in the summer of 1938, that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, addressing thousands of Georgians, attempted the 
famous purge of Senator Walter F. George, who with other notables was 
present on an improvised platform. 

In June, 1939, Congress passed The Civilian Pilot Training Act which 
provided for the training of pilots and technicians. This was under the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Gordon became a sponsoring institution, and 
many Gordon cadets enrolled in the program. Later this movement re- 
sulted in the War Student Training, and the men trained were in the en- 
listed reserve. When war broke out, to speed the training and to augment 
the enrollment, as well as to provide opportunities for older men, the Army 
Air Force assumed control, and a unit was detailed to the Gordon campus. 
This was discontinued January 26, 1944, but it had made the cadet corps 
air-minded, and many seventeen-year-olds enlisted in the reserve air corps. 

Colonel J. E. Guillebeau, who as professor of science had served Gordon 
College for years and who had accepted the presidency in 1929, announced 
the admission of the Junior College Department to membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on December 5, 
1941. This goal had been reached largely because of Col. Guillebeau’s 
business acumen and because of a determined insistence on thorough schol- 
arship on the part of Major G. B. Connell, Dean of the College. Encouraged 
by Mr. Turner, both men had labored unceasingly that Gordon College 
might be recognized as a standard junior college. The High School De- 
partment of Gordon entered the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
in 1913. Now the institution holds membership also in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, the Georgia Association of Colleges, and the 
American Association of Military schools and Colleges. Since 1936 students 
from other states have enrolled in ncreasing numbers, and for the last five 
years the school has declined students. 

Gordon students have taken an active part in the war effort. The famous 
“cotton-picking holiday” of 1942 was made possible largely through the — 
efforts of the Gordon battalion, and all the “co-eds”? worked in the fields on 
that occasion with the members of the faculty. The cannons which deco- 
rated the campus and which had come into the possession of the college 
through the efforts of the late Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, an 
honored graduate of Gordon, who, by means of a rider to a bill, had as- 
signed them to his alma mater, were sacrificed to the appeal of the govern- — 
ment for metal. 

The name. of the college has never officially been changed to Gordon 
Military College, but it is generally so designated. It owns real estate and 
has invested $60,000 in War Bonds. There are no debts and no deficits. 
The faculty numbers eighteen. 

The student body plays an important part in the life of the town. The 
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relationship between cadets and “co-eds” is pleasant and exemplary. Cadets 
and teachers from other sections of the country have worked with those from 
the South in such a cooperative spirit as to prevent any sectionalism, and 
it is significant that following the death of the last Confederate veteran in 
the county the students requested the discontinuance of a separate Memorial 
Day and the concentration upon a National Armistice Day. On April 26, 
1944, the exercises for Memorial Day were not held in the college chapel. 

The last decade has seen greater emphasis laid on the natural sciences, 
a renewed interest in commercial courses, an enlargement of laboratories 
for physics, chemistry, and biology, much stress on military science and 
tactics, and an abiding faith in liberal arts. 

Men who have won fame in many walks of life have gone forth from the 
halls of Gordon, among whom were the late Thomas W. Hardwick, Gov- 
ernor of Georgia and U. S. Senator; the late Duncan U. Fletcher, U. S. 
Senator; the late Emmett Owen, Congressman of the U. S.; Richard B. 
Russell, Governor of Georgia and U. S. Senator; and Rufus Harris, Presi- 
dent of Tulane University. Their name is legion. 

Nor do those who guide the destiny of the college intend that its useful- 
ness shall cease. No drastic revision in curriculum in the post-war era is 
contemplated. The objective of Gordon Military College should ever be 
character, culture, scholarship.! 


1 The principal source for the first part of this article was The History of Lamar County 
by Mrs. Augusta Lambdin. 


History of Gainesville High School 


By F. W. BucHHOLz 
Supervising Principal, Gainesville High School, Gainesville, Florida 


Historical accounts of schools are for the most part tied in closely with 
the narrative of social, economic, and political changes and progress of com- 
munities and states. Whether educational agencies should light the path 
to human advancement, as is now being advocated in some quarters, or 
should follow and fréflect waves of progress, does not affect the reality of 
events that are already history. 

Thus we find that, following this general pattern, the growth of high 
schools in Florida is a very accurate and faithful index of the growth in 
population and the development of the State’s resources. Inadequate 
schools are the inevitable concomitant of material poverty, and gains in 
wealth are followed by demands for better schools. 

Any very noticeable increment in the material development of Florida 
would scarcely ante-date the turn of the century. At that point in time, 
with a population scarce one-fifth that of the present, there were practically 
no roads in the state, no large cities, inadequate rail service, a struggling 
citrus industry slowly reviving after two disastrous freezes, a vegetable pro- 
duction in its infancy, few and comparatively insignificant manufactories, 
and a tourist business confined mainly to a few centers on the east coast, 
it can well be imagined what was the financial plight of the schools. There 
was well under way, moreover, that indiscriminate slaughter of forests and 
draining of naval stores which swept this vast natural wealth of the State 
into a few hands, with meager returns to the land owners and the workers, 
and with an eventual serious impoverishment of the State’s taxable re- 
sources as represented by millions of acres of cutover lands the title to which 
had reverted to the State through non-payment of taxes. 


Within such a framework as this the high schools of Florida began to 
take shape. In the year 1goo there were exceedingly few high schools and 
these only in the larger towns, none at all, perhaps, which could measure 
up to good secondary school standards of even those days. Schools grew ; 
and developed by the process of adding grades to the customary eight grades A 
of the elementary school (or grammar school, as it was called), first the © , 
ninth grade, then the higher grades, as demands and resources directed. 
In one-teacher rural schools, which constituted the great majority in those 
days, grades were designated by “‘readers’”—a pupil was said to be in the © 
first, second, etc., reader according to the grade of reader used in his group. i 
Usually the fifth reader was the most advanced book of this type in a school, — 
though here and there might be found one which went on into the sa 5 
reader. Naturally, with school terms of only three and four months, a — 
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total of eight years was the minimum in which a pupil was able to progress 
through the fifth reader and the accompanying arithmetic, geography, and 


' the elements of science. 


But with the gradual lengthening of the term it became possible to broad- 
en and strengthen the curriculum to the point where the course of the ele- 
mentary school approached a fair standard of excellence. The practice of 
consolidating schools began in the early days. Rural schools were trans- 
ported to towns and villages with resultant gains in length of term, curricu- 
lum, and quality of instruction. With improved roads practically non- 
existent and the automobile a curiosity about which one read in the papers, 
the standard school bus of that time was a wagon with cross boards for seats 
pulled by a team of horses or mules along the winding sandy trails. Never- 
theless, with all its drawbacks and inconveniences, the principle of consoli- 
dation was recognized and with the coming of motor transportation and 
an improved system of highways, the one-teacher school has practically dis- 
appeared except in some of the more “‘frontier” counties. It can be said 
that improvements in transportation have been the major factors in the 
development of the State’s resources and in the phenomenal increase in the 
number and quality of its schools, both elementary and high. 

The foregoing description gives, of course, but a general and sketchy 
picture of the story of the early school in Florida, but making allowance 
for community and county differences, the over-all picture is that into which 
almost any historical account of a given school may fit and it furnishes the 


background for understanding the proportion and perspective of the school’s 


growth. 
The high school in Gainesville dates with probable accuracy from the 


year 1905, though possibly there had previous to that time been some ele- 
ments of a curriculum beyond the grammar school. For it was in 1905 
that the six small institutions of higher learning in various parts of the State 
were abolished by act of the legislature and in their stead were established 
the University of Florida in Gainesville and the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee. Gainesville had been the site of one of these small 
state institutions, the East Florida Seminary. All of these small state schools 
had maintained what were known as preparatory departments covering 
about the equivalent of four years of high school, and super-imposed thereon 


were the four years of college work. If the truth be told, the “prep” de- 


partments were the mainstay of the schools, when it came to counting en- 
rollment in request for appropriations at the hands of the legislature. But 
it cannot be denied that a vast deal of solid and substantial work was ac- 
complished by the collegiate departments of these institutions, accomplish- 
ments which in some respects are not duplicated today, and many of the 
State’s prominent and worthwhile citizens look back with gratitude and 
appreciation to the training they received in these schools. But the point 
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is that in communities and counties where these institutions were located 
there was very little need or demand for local high schools, for this need 
was fully met by the preparatory departments of the state schools. Hence 
the growth of high schools in these counties were greatly retarded until 
these sub-college departments were dropped by the state institutions, ap- 
proximately about the year 1915. It was true, however, that these com- 
munities were more education-conscious than were other parts of the State 
and once they turned their attention to the business of developing high 
schools the people supported the movement with great zeal and enthusiasm. 


Much interest in organizations and institutions centers in the buildings 
and other material equipment which mark the stages of their development. 
Such things seem to offer some concrete and tangible bond for those espe- 
cially who were in one way or another associated with them. One likes to 
return to the old scenes and perhaps live again the old days in retrospect. 
Again, buildings and equipment are important in the scheme of things for 


schools, and thus some mention should be made of them in the educational 


narrative. 


As far back as the account runs with any degree of accuracy, the public 
schools of Gainesville were housed for a number of years in a two-story 
frame structure which later became the town laundry and then a refuge for 
transients in distress, under the sponsorship of the Volunteers of America. 
a welfare organization. 


Money was very scarce in those days, and the janitorial duties were per- 
formed by the larger boys in rotation. ‘This practice caused some dissatis- 
faction in some circles from time to time. For a term of years the principal 
of this early school was Major W. R. Thomas, who later became one of the 
most successful business and civic leaders of the town, serving as trustee of 
the schools for a period of twenty years. This gentleman often talked to 
the writer of his experiences. One episode concerned the mutiny of several 
of the larger boys who refused to take their turn at the janitor work. After 
some ‘‘blood-letting”? and destruction of furniture and fittings, however, 
the mutiny was quelled and the task duly performed. The attitude of cer- 
tain irate parents, though, for several days made it advisable for the princi- 
pal to keep to the middle of the street lest he come too suddenly at a corner 
upon a citizen bearing arms. These reminiscences of the principal pictured 
clearly the rigors and hardships of the times and the spade work done by 
those pioneers on the early frontiers of education. 


In the year 1go00 there was erected a brick building of twelve rooms and 
auditorium, without, however, any library or laboratory facilities. The site 
was a very beautiful expanse of some eight acres covered with magnificent 
pine and oak, only a few blocks from the center of town. In this structure 


was accommodated the entire school, grades one through twelve. In smaller i 
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‘communities today the high and elementary schools are housed in one build- 
jing and the whole referred to as the high school. 

| This building was at the time one of the most modern in the state and 


| . , . 
jone of the very few brick structures, being one of the show-places in this 


| 
] 


jpart of the state. It met the needs until 1912, when a second building of 
some fifteen rooms was erected adjacent to house the higher grammar grades 
and the high school. Still no provision was made for laboratories, and 
only a very small space was given to the library. There was no principal’s 
office and one of the smaller classrooms was used for that purpose. But 
the principal taught most of the day, records were few, and equipment con- 
sidered necessary today was non-existent; so lack of office space was not a 
serious handicap. 

The old and the new building were at this time equipped with modern 
toilets and a steam-heating plant to replace the old wood-burning stoves in 
the rooms. A large basement extended the length and breadth of the struc- 
ture, housing the steam plant and the coal bins. The main part of the base- 
ment was designed for ‘‘manual training” shops, though these were never 
installed and the space was used for a chemistry laboratory, classrooms, 
shower and dressing rooms, lunch rooms, and later classrooms. In fact 
space came to be at such a premium that classes overflowed into the base- 
ment of the public library, private dwellings, and the Sunday school plant 
of the Methodist Church. A building program was under way in 1917, 
with plans drawn and bonds voted, but was interrupted by World War I. 

_It was not until 1922 that a separate building for the high school was 
erected. However, it provided no auditorium, the study hall being used 
for that purpose, no showers and dressing rooms. And in spite of the plans, 
it was necessary for this building to house six elementary units until 1939, 
when three new elementary schools were built. In 1928 two wings, an 
auditorium, a cafeteria, shower and dressing rooms were added, providing 
some thirty-five classrooms in addition to library and laboratories. In 1942 
a farm-shop building was provided, excellently equipped with hand tools, 
wood and metal working machines, classroom, and office for the vocational 
agriculture department. This building from its completion for a period of 
about fourteen months was in operation twenty-four hours a day as a de- 
fense workers’ training school for welders and glider builders. 

The school plant as it stands provides fairly well for a student member- 
ship of one thousand. However, that number is expected to be exceeded 
when the war comes to a close, and it will be necessary within the next five 
years to erect a modern school on a site large enough to take care of all needs, 
particularly health and physical education, in a far more adequate way. 
The present site contains only five acres, which means severe cramping in 
handling a physical education program. In 1928, when the auditorium 
was added, the great new idea of the day seemed to be a combination stage 
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and gymnasium for schools which could not afford to build a separate gym- 
nasium. But while this arrangement is probably better than nothing, it is 
in reality but a makeshift, because the gymnasium space is entirely too 
limited and other demands on the auditorium, which seem constantly to 
increase, create conflicts which cannot be ironed out. 

As regards developments in curriculum, as that term is used in the older 
and more formal sense, a comparison between 1914 and the present will 
show the range in the growth of offerings. At that former time the school 
offered only the strictly academic courses, English, mathematics, the social 
studies, science, and foreign languages. While these “‘old-line’”’ subjects 
have been retained and strengthened, other fields have been added from 
time to time for the purpose both of enrichment and of providing for the 
needs of groups who either do not wish or who cannot profit by too much 
strictly academic training. So the school today offers home economics, 
health and physical education, agriculture and shop work, music, com- 
mercial branches, and a very strong and thriving department of diversified 
cooperative training. This last course was established in 1941 and has 
proved very popular with trainees and employers, very worthwhile in train- 
ing pupils for a vocation as well as being an excellent form of vocational 
guidance. The director of this department acts also as manager of the 
school’s employment service, finding and recommending candidates for 
positions with the city’s business and industry. 

Guidance, personal as well as vocational and educational, has long been 
recognized in this school as a very vital need of any school program. The 
school believes that every teacher is a guidance director, but that neverthe- 
less time and special training are requisites for a well-developed and efficient 
guidance program. A start was made in 1939-40 in beginning this service 
with a teacher giving part-time to the work. Results were very promising, 
but at the end of the year the instructor concerned decided to stand for 
election as county superintendent, in which venture he was successful, so 
that the project was interrupted by his withdrawal from the work. Since 
that time financial stringency has prevented a resumption of the program, 
but it still remains as a goal for the near future. 

School plants, curricula, faculty are all supremely important, no one 
denies; but, after all, these elements are subordinate to the individuals for 
whom the schools exist, the pupils themselves. What is the sum total and 
the quality of the pupil’s response to all the activities of which he is a part? — 
When we shall have answered this question, we shall have a satisfactory — 
scheme of evaluating educational results. Schools aware of the pressing 
and living needs of their charges know that the pupil’s social development — 
must be kept well in the forefront of his training. His behavior in his re- 
lations with his fellow pupils and teachers is just as important as his intel- 
lectual advancement. To the end that this phase of character building 
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ay receive due recognition, some form of student government has been 
ound helpful and stimulating. However, it is necessary to push aside much 
f the current dross parading under the title “Democracy in Education,” 
nd to bear in mind that children are not adults, that as a whole they are 
n need of some bending and moulding and even coercion, if they are to 
merge as useful, law-abiding citizens. 
Student government was first introduced into the Gainesville High School 
m the fall of r919, It was something about which there was more theory 
circulation than knowledge gained through practical experience. Hence 
t was natural that mistakes were made and adjustments called for as the 
system grew. For example, the early form of government had provided 
or trial and sentence of offending members by student courts. This was 
oon abolished as tending to create ill-feeling, parental dissatisfaction, and 
he belief that teachers were delegating and even neglecting their legal au- 
ority. Again there was at first a too highly specialized organization, so 
at too much energy was consumed to operate the machinery, with too 
ittle left for useful work. So the useless appendages were dropped one by 
ne, leaving only those forms and practices proved valuable by experience. 
The system of student government as it exists today is centered about a 
tudent council composed of representatives from the several grades. In 
ddition to the president of this council there is a student body president. 
he council meets weekly and functions in matters of immediate necessity 
uch as traffic problems, care and neatness of buildings and grounds, the 
romotion of social affairs, as well as studying and recommending changes 
general school policy. What is known as the merit system is administered 
argely by the student council. This is, in brief a plan designed to reward 
upils for service and achievement as well as to penalize shiftlessness and 
isconduct. A pupil may, for instance, offset penalty points by the earn- 
g of merit points. The students have always considered this system as 
ne of their most cherished possessions, for they themselves have largely 
ouilt and administered it. 
Other student activities are built around literary, dramatic, music, and 
athletic clubs, High-Y, Tri-Hi-Y, Key Club, Kiwannette (the two last being 
Kiwanis sponsored). It has never been felt, however, that there must be 
i club for every pupil. Groups must generate and be conscious of a mutual 
nterest and activity, without compulsion or artificial authoritative coercion 
Of course the students have, with millions of other high school students, 
sarried on a continuous and successful campaign for the sale of war bonds 
and stamps. They have for a period of thirty years made generous school 
ontributions to their favorite charity, the Children’s Home Society of Flori- 
Ja, as well as enthusiastically contributing to the Community Empty Stock- 
ng Fund each Christmas. 
Interscholastic athletics have been supported and encouraged, but with 
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the utmost care that they do not receive undue emphasis, but remain in 
their proper secondary sphere. There have been winning and losing sea- 
sons, but the conviction has prevailed that it is important for one to learn 
how to lose as well as how to enjoy the triumph of victory. Coaches have 
not been paid salaries out of all proportion to stipends of the faculty in gen- 
eral; in fact, the salaries of coaches are by far the lowest of any school of 
comparable size in the state. ‘The coach has known that his job does not 
depend upon turning out winning teams, but upon his ability to make ath- 
letics function as a factor in sound character building. Up until the period 
when the war emergency began, the average tenure of coaches was five 
years. 

Lunchrooms, or cafeterias, seem to have become permanent parts of most 
schools. In fact, many schools find it necessary to furnish some clothing 
and make arrangements for free dental and medical attention for some 
students. Free meals for indigent children doubtless received strongest 
impetus when the depression of the early thirties gripped the country. The 
lunchroom began as a project in the Gainesville schools in the year 1915, 
and its origin is rather unique and might prove of some interest as a part 
of the school’s history. 

In that year Carl E. Perry was a junior in high school. (This was during: 
the time when elementary and high school grades were housed together). 
He later became captain of the University of Florida football team and for 
years has accompanied the teams in the role of adviser and helper. He is 
known to thousands of football fans as Tootie, the All-American Waterboy. 
This young man was a fine example of the best school spirit and zeal for 
school and community welfare. He noticed that some of the younger chil- 
dren appeared very much undernourished, whereupon he proceeded to — 
establish what he called a soup kitchen for the benefit of these children. 
He prepared and served the food himself, relying for funds in part on the 
school Improvement Association, the P-TA of that day. This service soon 
expanded into a service for all who wished to take their lunch at school. — 
It was sponsored by the P-TA and was then taken over by the Junior Wel- _ 
fare League, which ever since has given liberally of its time and energies $ 
in providing free meals for as many as two hundred children daily. The } 
high school lunchroom was suspended some three years ago through lack 
of sufficient demand and consequent failure of support. This was before a 
the advent of federal subsidies. The schools of the city have a noon recess 
of one hour, which permits the great majority of students to return home 
for hot meals. The transported pupils, who make up about 25 per cent of. 
the enrollment, bring their lunches and did not patronize the lunchroom. 
to any great extent when it was in operation. A new school plant will no 
doubt provide modern lunchroom facilities. ij 

In the summer of 1939 the high school faculty entered the curriculu 


+ 
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torkshop conducted by the College of Education, University of Florida, 
Inder the sponsorship of the State Department of Education. The previous 
tholastic year had been given over to planning and the gathering of data 
br use in the workshop. The faculty did not enter the workshop with the 
dea of revolutionizing the curriculum, methods, and policies, but primarily 
> take stock of past results and to seek improvement in all phases of the 
nstructional process which might come from a period of intensive and co- 
rdinated effort. The time proved in reality to be a six-weeks faculty 
neeting. 

The type of activity engaged in and conclusions reached may be inferred 
rom the following extracts of the Philosophy of Education evolved in the 

cussions. 
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A PuiLosopuy or EpucATION 


The Child 


} A child is something more than a biological organism responding to his 
: vironment, actuated by wants and emotions. He is in the most exalted 
jonception, a spirit, guiding his desires, his thoughts, his dreams by the 
ight of intellect and reaching judgments whereon he acts through the op- 
ration of that highest aspect of the mind. His mental and spiritual growth 
vill proceed in proportion to the degree in which his intellect obtains the 
sscendency over the physical and emotional phase of his being. His per- 
pnality, that is, the sum total of all his feelings, his imaginings, hs thoughts, 
md judgments, as translated into action and accomplishment, is a sacred 
ing and its development into character is the chief purpose of education. 
The child has a right to a sufficient degree of freedom to develop his own 
articular personality and has a right also to a proportionate amount of 
tuidance, bordering on coercion if necessary, to guarantee that his growth 
wholesome and in the right direction. He will need this freedom and 
is guidance in order that he may progressively learn to discriminate be- 
een transitory and ultimate values, so that his desires may be directed 
»ward wisdom and achievement. In the course of this process he will 
evelop a love of his fellows, his home, his community. Substantial and 
ssential products of his activities will be a love of beauty in nature and art, 
respect for law and authority as the foundations of a well-ordered life and 
rorld. For a child thus trained the “solving of problems” will be strong 
heat on which to thrive, and instead of struggling to adjust himself to the 
erplexities of a “changing world,” he will be in a position to direct for 
imself at least a fair measure of the changes. 


The Curriculum 


The child iearns as he lives—this is the educational process. His cur- 
culum is nature in all her manifestations, his fellowman, the relations that 
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mind interposes between man and man, between man and nature. The: 
part of this curriculum that experience has shown to be most valuable and: 
necessary to the highest type of living will constitute the field of formal edu- 
cation. Inasmuch as the human psychological processes reach the culmi- 
nation of their development in reasoned judgments, wherein logical and 
well-ordered arrangement is conducive to thorough understanding and the, 
most nearly perfect intellectual satisfaction, man has through centuries 
evolved the divisions and classifications of knowledge. ‘These divisions: 
necessarily interlace in a myriad of relationships which the mind, with its: 
unifying element, interposes. It would then seem absurd and mentally | 
inconsistent to deny the validity and the logic of the mind’s work and to: 
set up as a barrier to interest and learning this logical arrangment of experi- 
ence. 

The learner does not place high value upon whimsical and casual choice | 
and haphazard approach. Incidental meandering is not conducive to in- 
tellectual pleasure and the pride of accomplishments. The child finds a | 
great satisfaction in knowing the road he is taking, and how far along he 
has come, and in having at least some view of the distance he has to go. 

These observations and conclusions are entirely consistent with the thesis | 
that human beings differ widely in native ability, in interests, in traits, and 
tendencies resulting from heredity and environment; so that true teaching | 
will take cognizance of the stages of growth and the varying rates of acquir- 
ing knowledge and skill and desirable attitudes (attitude may be regarded — 
as an emotional pattern under proper intellectual control). The skillful 
teacher will know and practice the principle that actual, first-hand experi- 
ence projected into the learning process intensifies interest and eases the 
strain of acquisition; that things nearest in time and space are the most 
vivid; that applied knowledge takes its place most naturally and securely 
in the totality of experience. Such a teacher will not, however, be forever 
tense and trembling in the vain endeavor to set up some highly artificial | 
“life experience” as the sine qua non of every learning process; he will recog- 
nize that while all living and learning of every kind and degree is experience, 
learning is stimulating and growth-creating even though it may have its 
object in the far-away reaches of the imagination. 

Even the small world of the child, be it actually present and material or 
a projection into time and space of some imagined thing or occurrence, is” 
full and rich. In it is much for every child to seize and enjoy, enough and 
to spare for all, so that each may find something, however handicapped he 
may be, in which he may excel and find the joy of achievement. im 

The curriculum best adapted for the success and happiness of the indi- | 
vidual in a democracy will take full account of the necessity for the fullest 
possible measure of thoroughness and accuracy, and the nearest approach | 
to the complete realization of the best in each individual. It will insist 
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pon discipline, preferably self-discipline, but in any event discipline of the 
host thorough-going type, upon the learning of obedience to the law of 
rod and man as the absolute prerequisite to the responsibilities and privi- 
rges of leadership. 

The curriculum should not countenance the avoidance of difficult tasks 
ecause they are difficult, but should set before the learner the supreme joy 
d satisfaction in overcoming difficulties and pressing on to success. Fi- 
ally, such a curriculum will issue in the dignifying of the individual in so 
ar as he has built his character into the full acceptance of the moral law. 


J 


* * * * * 


Of all public agencies the school comes closest to the individual citizen 
md to the home. This is natural since children are the most valuable 
jssets a nation has; what affects them is of most vital concern to their par- 
‘ats. This is the fundamental reason why the control of schools should 
- main predominantly local, but this issue would comprise another chapter. 
the community’s attitude toward its schools, the relation between school 
md community over a period of time form a very accurate index of the 
haracter of the community and the worth of the school. 

| Having been for many decades a college town, Gainesville has been ex- 
femely education-conscious, very sensitive to factors which affect the schools. 
it is difficult to evaluate the intangibles which make up the school-com- 
flunity relationships, but they may be measured by public response to school 
seeds, by the degree in which school officials are given a free hand, and 
ne presence or absence of political pressure, factions, and cliques. 
Gainesville has never failed to meet the financial demands of its schools 
pb the extreme limit of material capacity and legal bounds. Four times 
rithin the past thirty years, bonds have been voted for the improvement 
f school facilities to the total extent of $555,000. Each time the constitu- 
onal limit on school millage has been raised, the district has voted the 
it or whatever amount the authorities have asked. Thus from a district 
come of $5,100 in 1914 the amount has gone to $35,000 at present. State 
Ind county funds have, of course, increased also during this time but by 
o means in this proportion. 

The community reposes high confidence in its boards and executives, 
arely questioning their estimates of needs or tneir policies. Only once in 
lhe past thirty years has there been opposition to the incumbents in a trustee 
ection. Here should be offered a well-deserved tribute to those men who 
ave served faithfully and without recompense during the years; W. R. 
Thomas served from 1914 to 1932 continuously as chairman of the board; 
Seorge P. Long from 1914 until his death in 1920; W. R. McKinstry from 
14 until his death in 1925; C. R. Layton from 1925 until his retirement 
1939; G. W. Welch, present chairman, from 1920; William Hawkins 
om 1932; Donald Morrison from 1939. These officials serve without 
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compensation and they have given patiently, untiringly, and with eminenti 
success of their time and ability in the upbuilding of the public schools. To‘ 
them the community owes a very great debt of gratitude. 

The members of the faculty of the high school are active in church, club,} 
and civic affairs. It is believed that a teacher should live a normal, whole-» 
some life both in and out of school, keep in close touch with all that touches: 
the life of the community, but that his chief concern is to do an excellent 
job in the school, and not to be consumed with a passion to have the school) 
take over the complete ordering of the life of the community, nor yet to re-: 
tire into a shell and have no intercourse with the outside world. ‘That this! 
policy is successful and acceptable to the people may be read, at least par-* 
tially, in the fact that outside meddling with school affairs is practically un-) 
known, that political pressure on teacher tenure is entirely foreign to the 
system, and that the average tenure of the faculty is some twelve years. 

During the years 1927-34 the Gainesville High School was in effect, the) 
practice-teaching department for the College of Education, University of) 
Florida. Student teachers were assigned to faculty members according to 
their major fields and were assisted and supervised by those teachers in their: 
periods of observation, planning, and practice teaching. The training pe-: 
riod for each student teacher was six weeks. The school was glad in this 
way to make some contribution to the important work of teacher training. : 
During the past two years prospective teachers from the Florida State Col- . 
lege for Women have served their internship in this institution. 

An account of this school would be incomplete without a mention of her 1 
sister institution, the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, College of Education, , 
University of Florida. Founded in 1934, this school is located within a3 
half mile of the high school, and the high school pupils have enjoyed the « 
advantages of an informal affiliation whereby certain courses not otherwise : 
available have been opened to them in the P. K. Yonge School. The rela- - 
tions between these two schools are remarkably friendly. The pupils : 
mingle at school functions sponsored by both schools, and there is an entire - 
absence of unwholesome rivalry which might be expected of two schools s0 3 
near each other in a small city. High school secret societies, which ar : 
sometimes called fraternities and sororities, are totally banned by the Gaines. 
ville High School so far as any recognition is concerned or the appearance 2 
in the school of any society activity, badge, or emblem. The school has | 
not yet deemed it feasible to enforce to the letter the 1943 act of the legisla- 
ture outlawing such organizations, though future developments might make : 
that step necessary. 

The war seriously affects the school, in common with all others in th 
country, in numbers and in accomplishment of objective. Certainly there 
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tudents and alumni in the armed forces, and the enrollment down 2 5 per 
ent from normal, with constant distractions from the job-in-hand and a 
eneral feeling of unrest and uncertainty, the school will welcome the return 
f normal peace-time conditions. 


The Blackshear High School* 


By J. B. JENKINS 
Superintendent, Blackshear High School, Blackshear, Georgia 


The first school in Blackshear was opened in 1859, about two years after | 
the town was settled. The teacher was a Mr. Wells. It has been impossible : 
to find the exact location of the first school. Sometime before 1876, how- | 
ever, the school was built on the lot adjoining the lot where the present | 
Methodist parsonage stands. 

Prior to 1871, the schools must have been private schools, as the records | 
show that the Board of Education of Pierce County was organized Febru- - 
ary 7, 1871 with Henry J. Smith, M.D., Chairman, and Luther H. Green- | 
leaf, Esq., Secretary. On April 2, 1872, the County Board arranged five : 
school districts of the County of Pierce. The corporate limits of the town | 
of Blackshear were described as District One. 

In these early schools, there was no separate high school organization, , 
but the older children were given work that corresponds to the high school | 
work today. The principal of the school would teach these older children. . 
Outstanding among the teachers of the early days were Col. G. M. T. Ware, , 
Mr. George Mills, the Jenkins brothers, Jack and Charles, Mr. Luther H. . 
Greenleaf, Dr. A. M. Moore, and the Reverend H. P. Myers. In 1888, the : 
County Board of Education designated the school the Blackshear Academy. . 
In this period of the school’s history, Mr. J. W. Keller taught. 

In 1891 the location of the school was changed to where the present gram- » 
mar school stands. The building erected in 1891 was the “Old Red School | 
Building” that was torn down in 1925 to give place to the present grammar ° 
school building. 

The name Pierce County High School appears for the first time in the : 
minutes of the County Board in 1894. Col. R. G. Mitchell was principal | 
at the time. Among the teachers of this period were Z. B. Rogers, John H. ! 
O’Quinn, S. A. Hearn, M. M. Murphy. 

During the administration of J. H. O’Quinn about 1894-1895, =a 


boys and girls of high school age from Pierce County and surrounding coun- 
ties boarded in town in order to attend school. it 

Friday, May 31, 1g01 the Savannah Presbytery selected Blackshear as | 
the site for a boarding school to be known as the Presbyterial Institute. 
The following statement was taken from Blackshear’s bid for the school: ; 
“The property of the Pierce County High School Company consisting of a 
school building to accommodate 200 pupils and three acres of land will be 
turned over to the Presbytery. The school located at Blackshear will not — 


* Most of the material in this article has appeared in the Blackshear High School Annual * 
, and History, in an article contributed by Mrs. Maud Dean, teacher of history in the school. 
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| conflict with any other high school of the town because the town’s property 
} would be merged into the new school.” 
The first session of the Presbyterial Institute opened Oct. I, 1901. For 
twelve years the Presbyterial Institute did the high school work for the town. 
The town was fortunate in having such an opportunity for its boys and girls. 
) The school gave to Blackshear well-qualified teachers of high ideals and 
i furnished to the town a blending of secular and Christian education. Dur- 
| ing the twelve years the following were at the head of the school: Thomas ne 
Farrar, Lucas, Thomas Gregg Wilkinson, Clemen A. Sydnor, Robert Mann. 

The Institute soon outgrew the buildings taken over from the town. A 
new administration building and dormitory were built. The administra- 
tion building is now the high school building, and the dormitory now serves 
/as lunchroom for the Blackshear High School and Elementary School. In 
1913 the Presbyterians leased the property to the Methodists, who conducted 
the school for four years. In honor of Dr. Lovick Pierce and Bishop Frank- 
lin Pierce the name was changed to Pierce Institute. The Institute also 
did the high school work. Rev. W. A. Huckabee was the first president of 
the school. B. L. Jordan and Rev. John C. Sirmans followed him as heads 
of the Institute. 

In 1917 the Blackshear Board of Education, which had been operating 

the grammar school for several years as an independent system, took over 
the high school work which then became free. B. H. Johnson was the first 
principal of the public high school. 
_L. C. Evans came as superintendent in 1918. As far as records show it 
was the first time the word superintendent was used. in elections. Super- 
intendent Evans was a very capable man and much progress was made dur- 
ing his administration. The requirement for graduation was raised to 
sixteen units. The definite movement to affiliate Blackshear High School 
with the Southern Association was begun. ‘The same year one of the most 
important steps in the development of the high school was taken. As Pierce 
County is not a large county, neither the population nor the tax levy war- 
ranted high schools throughout the county, so the County Board and the 
City Board agreed that the high school at Blackshear should be designated 
as the Pierce County High School and that the city and county should op- 
erate it jointly. On February 5, 1920, the Blackshear High School was 
approved by Mr. M. L. Brittain, State Superintendent, as a county high 
schoo] subject to inspection. Since that time the school has been extending 
its facilities to every child in the county. 

Mr. Evans resigned in the spring of 1920, and Mr. J. B. Campbell was 
elected superintendent. Mr. Campbell served one year. He stressed phys- 
ical education, and splendid playground equipment was built. At the 
close of 1921 Mr. J. H. Morrison was elected superintendent and served for 
two years. During his administration the high school reached the stand- 
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ards of an accredited high school and there was great rejoicing when a letter 
from Dr. J. S. Stewart, High School Supervisor, announced on February 2, 
1922 that the Blackshear High School had officially been placed on the 
Southern Association list of high schools. By keeping up its standards it 
has maintained that rating continuously since that date. In the Spring of 
1923 Mr. E. D. Whisonant from South Carolina was elected superintendent. 
Under his leadership great strides were made in many ways. When he 
came in 1923 the entire high school enrollment was eighty-six. The grad- 
uating class the year he left in 1937 was eighty-five. A new grammar school 
building was erected in 1926, giving the entire main building over to the 
high school. In 1937 a splendid athletic shell was completed. 

In the spring of 1937 Mr. A. L. Davis was elected superintendent. At 
this time the school was operating as an independent school. In 1939 the 
city system merged with the county system for trial and the school is now 
recognized as a county school. A new building was erected in 1941 to — 
house the department of Vocational Agriculture, including classroom and 
shop. During the summer of 1941 Mr. T. L. Anthony was elected super- 
intendent and served one year before being called into the Army. He held ~ 
a reserve commission and was granted a military leave of absence by the 
Board of Education. *] 


Sam Houston Senior High School* 


\ By W. S. BRANDENBERGER 
Principal, Sam Houston Senior High School, Houston, Texas 


| The early history of Sam Houston reaches back to the days when Texas 
was still a Republic. In fact, it goes back almost to the beginnings of the 
City of Houston. During the early days of the Republic, education in 
i louston was carried on largely by private schools. In 1844 the Houston 
‘Academy was opened, and “all branches of education necessary to enter 
gny college in the States” were included in the course of study. Several 
years later a block of ground was donated by Mrs. Cornelia Ennis upon 
which the present building now stands. It is in the downtown business 
area of the city, only two blocks from Main Street. A building, valued at 
$21,000, was completed in 1856, and named The Houston Academy. The 
puilding was erected from funds that the public-spirited citizens of Houston 
tontributed. The whole community felt a just pride in the accomplishment. 
he pressing need for a school had been met. A board of directors managed 
the affairs of the school. 

| During the Civil War school routine was interrupted by using, on several 
becasions, the building for the hospitalization of wounded soldiers. The 
body of General Albert Sidney Johnston lay in state in one of the classrooms. 
(he large bell which had been used to call the students together was re- 
moved from the cupola of the school and put on the “‘Harriet Lane,” a 
; ayou steamer, armoured by bales of cotton. After the war, the name 
as changed to the Crocker Academy. It is significant that among the 
laculty were both men and women. It is also interesting to note that it 
as at this time and in this building that the Public Art League, the fore- 
unner of the present Art Museum, was called into life. 

| In 1876 the Legislature of the State of Texas, freed from ‘‘Carpetbag” 
ule, submitted our present Constitution for adoption by the people of Texas. 
Dne of the most significant provisions in it was the one that made free pub- 
ic education possible. The City of Houston had only recently obtained a 
harter of incorporation. Under this charter public funds were made 
vailable for purposes of education. The first public high school was opened 
eptember 2, 1878. The Houston Daily Telegraph of September 3, had this 
teresting news item: 


“The High School opened yesterday with forty pupils. Two of 
these were able to enter the junior class, the one next to the high- 


+t 


* Most of the historical facts contained in this paper were obtained from “Sam Houston 
igh School”? by Charline Lallier. The Bulletin was prepared in 1936, as a class proj- 
ct by Miss Lallier, who was then a teacher of American History in Sam Houston High 

igh School. The writer wishes to express his deep gratitude for the permission given 
o generously by Miss Lallier. 
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est; ten entered the third class, one grade lower; and twenty-eight, 
the fourth or lowest class. The trustees are greatly encouraged at 
the prospect.” 


There was one graduate in 1879. The second year there were two, and in 
1881 there were three. Children over fourteen years of age had to pay 
tuition of three dollars per month. The complete course of study included 
German, French, Latin, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, bookkeeping, 
physiology, history, reading, writing, spelling, declamation, composition, 
and grammar. It is interesting to note that bookkeeping was offered, but 
not any science. 

In 1881, the name of the school was changed from The Houston Academy 
to Clopper Institute, and the building was remodeled and enlarged. It is 
significant to note, at this time, that the city council practically formulated 
the policies of the school. This relation continued to exist until in 1924, — 
when the citizens of Houston adopted an amendment placing the control 
of the schools in the hands of a Board of Education, composed of seven mem-= 
bers, elected by the voters of the School District. In the same year, 1881, — 
the scholastic age was raised to eighteen years, and tuition charges abolished. 4 
The high school enrollment jumped to ninety-two before the end of that — 
year. The first formal graduation exercises were held in June, 1886. It 
is interesting to note that among the numbers on the program were ten es- q 
says written and read by students, and two numbers entitled “‘Calisthenics.” 4 


The class of 1890 made a contribution to the growth of the school that is 
still felt. It was in that year that The Aegis, probably the first school paper” 4 
in Texas, was published. It has been published continuously ever since. 
For a while the last issue of the school year was devoted to the senior class 
and its activities. The enrollment of the school had grown so rapidly that 
in 1922 it was decided to issue a separate cages The name The Cosma é 
was selected as the result of a contest. It means “getting together in goo 4 
order.” It has been published almost without interruption since that date. 


The remodeled and enlarged building proved to be inadequate for the } 
growing high school population. A new building, in keeping with the de- 
mands of the growing city, was desperately needed. Planning for the erec- 4 
tion of a new building was not simple. Before funds could be provided by — 
a bond issue, the city charter had to be amended. This hurdle removed, 
a $100,000 bond issue, bearing 6 per cent, was approved by the taxpayers. 
In September, 1895, all high school classes could be assembled again in one | 
building. The building was adequate, but the condition of the streets lead- 
ing to it was such that frequently only a small per cent of the students could 
attend on account of mud and water. Not only was the building adequat ., 


but the course of study was enlarged to include certain activities sucha as 
orchestra, band and chorus. 
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The rapid growth of Houston called for more high school buildings. 
‘Through annexation of suburbs two senior high schools were added— 
‘Heights High School and Harrisburg High School. 

In 1924, under the capable leadership of Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, who had 
just been elected Superintendent of the Houston Public Schools, an exten- 
ive building program was begun. This added two new senior high schools 
a the growing list—Jefferson Davis High School, and San Jacinto High 
chool. In line with the policy of the Board of Education to name schools 


tSam Houston Senior High School. The different names by which the 
jschool has been known are these: Houston Academy, 1878-1881; Clopper 
i nstitute, 1881-1886; Houston Normal and High School, 1886-1902; Hous- 
fton High School, 1902-1914; Central High School, 1914-1926; and Sam 
(Houston High School, 1926-. In 1937 two more senior high schools were 
jopened in the rapidly growing sections of the city—Mirabeau B. Lamar 
NSenior High School and Stephen F. Austin Senior High School. 

| The opening of each senior high school has had its effects upon the stu- 
jdent personnel. Students naturally are attracted to the school in the dis- 
rict in which they live. The student body of Sam Houston High School 
comes to a large extent from the families living in the downtown apartments 
gand boarding houses. It has, however, in attendance students from every 
Section of the city. These are attracted by special courses offered at this 
chool only and other features. 

? Sam Houston High School is the second oldest public high school in Texas, 
tthe high school at Brenham, Texas, being the first one to be organized. It 
thas always been one of the first to try out ideas and suggestions that seemed 
to have merit. One of these ventures resulted in the girls’ “pep”? squad— 
ithe ‘Black Battalion,’? named after a former principal of the school, Mr. 
F. M. Black. This drill team is probably the first organization of its kind 
in the United States. It was organized in 1927, and for eighteen successive 
lyears it has served as a means to rally each year the interests of its member- 
basis of character, scholarship, and physical fitness, the organization is gov- 
rned by the members themselves. It is only seldom that a problem arises 
khat is not solved by them. Among the honois bestowed upon the organi- 
\yation are a featured article in the world’s largest music magazine, making 
bf a Paramount and a Fox reel, and playing for the annual banquet of the 
(Houston Chamber of Commerce at which Jesse Jones of the President’s 
abinet was the honor guest. 

1 Sam Houston High School has always been one of the highest ranking 
high schools in the state. It has been on the affiliated list of approved 
kchools, both in Texas and in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools from the time since the two accrediting agencies have 
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functioned within the State. The leaders have never been interested in 
getting affiliation units merely to increase the number. New subjects have 
been introduced only when it was felt that they would fill a real need of the 
students and the community. In adding new subjects to the course of 
study, the curriculum has been broadened so that today it covers a wide — 
range. 

During the past few years the student personnel has changed greatly, 
The fraction entering college has constantly decreased, while the number 
entering upon the responsibilities of a job has increased. This change is 
reflected in an increased emphasis upon the commercial subjects, industrial 
arts, and home economics. 

For a long time an evening school has been conducted in conjunction 
with the day school. At the present time it is an integral part of the day — 
school. Here all types of students are served. Many enroll to earn high — 
school credit in order to geta diploma. Another large group enrolls because — 
they wish to become more proficient in subjects. Still another, under the — 
impetus of the war, enrolls in mechanical drawing or the commercial sub= — 
jects. Still others enroll to satisfy the desire to take some subjects that nee 
could not work into their regular school program. The school is serving - 
over a thousand students each year. 

The following have served as superintendents of the Houston schools: | 
H. H. Smith, 1878-1879; E. N. Clopper, 1879-1880; W. H. Foute, 1880-_ 
1885; J. E. Dow, 1885-1887; W. S. Sutton, 1887-August, 1897; W. H. Kim- 
brough, August, 1897-1899; W. W. Barnett, 1899-1903; P. W. Horn, 19054 
1921; R. B. Cousins, 1921-1924; and E. E. Oberholtzer, 1924-. 

The following have served as principals of the Sam Houston High School: 
H. H. Smith, 1878-1879; Mrs. F. S. Whiteside, 1879-1879; Miss Eunice 
Smith, 1879-1881; P. G. Haliburton, 1881-1882; J. E. Dow, 1882-1885; 
O. H. Cooper, 1885-1886; W. S. Sutton, 1886-1887; C. W. Welch, 1887- 
1892; A. E. Kilpatrick, 1892-1893; T. G. Harris, 1893-1895; S. G. Magers, 
1895-1900; J. E. Niday, 1900-1902; W. G. Smiley, 1902-1913; F. M. Black, 
1913-1914; W. G. Smiley, 1914-1918; F. M. Black, 1918-1923; W. J. Mo 
1923-1937; W. S. Brandenberger, 1937-. ¥ 
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The Huntsville High School 


By W. G. Hamm 
Superintendent of City Schools, Huntsville, Alabama 


The history of secondary education in Huntsville had its origin in Green 
Academy, which was chartered by act of the Mississippi Territorial Legisla- 
| ture November 25, 1812. It thus became the first of a long list of strong 
academies to be established in the Territory. By an act of the Territorial 
Legislature the trustees were able to raise funds for the construction of build- 
§ ings in 1819 on the site of the present East Clinton Grammar School. It 
4) was on these grounds that the first public school building was erected in the 
1870’s._ Unfortunately, there are as yet only fragmentary records of the 
) work of Green Academy. However, a local historian, greatly impressed 
4 by certain written reports and by legend and tradition, gives the following 
| glowing report of the Academy: ‘‘For a long number of years it was the only 
j institution affording advanced education in the northern part of the state. 
| Here most of the prominent men in this part of the country were trained. 
} It was virtually without competition and had no peer in its Held of service 
} till the State University was established and well under way.” 

Of course from 1819 to 1875, and later, there were many other schools of 
| “private adventure,” “female seminaries,” etc. of high character and lit- 
} erary value. No doubt some of these private schools after 1854, when the 
| state system was established, became at least quasi-public schools. It seems 
that the school authorities must have been more absorbed in abstract think- 
| ing and the development of their students than in leaving a record for pos- 
} terity. However, we have evidence that the public school movement in 
| the 1850’s did provoke some correspondence between Professor C. O. Shep- 
herd, Huntsville’s Mark Hopkins, and State Superintendent General Perry. 
| The state superintendent said in this letter, “In pronouncing upon the school 
| law as a whole, it must be borne in mind that it did not apply to such locali- 
ties as Huntsville.’ The implication was that the school facilities, private 
no doubt, and the preparation of teachers were well above the average of 
the state. A further explanation of the law by the state superintendent in 
| 1859 includes this statement: ‘‘No child of the educational age can be ex- 
cluded from the public school whether the school be taught by a lady or 
| not.” Many years were to pass before the public school was to be looked 
| upon as little more than a charitable institution. The supplanting of these 
private institutions with adequate public schools worthy of such a heritage 
has been the arduous task of many people. 

Over such a long period, it would not be practicable in this article to list 
| all the principals and headmasters that the records and recollection of the 
| older citizens might warrant. However, a few of the earlier heads and the 
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administrators serving a long period of years must be included. The rec- 
ords show that the following principals served in the two-story frame build- 
ing on East Clinton Street from the early 1870’s to 1903: Reverend J. A. B. 
Lovett, Professor Eshman, Professor S. R. Butler, and Professor W. J. 
Humphrey.* While Professor Eshman was principal, a new three-story 
brick structure was completed and the old frame building was razed. Mr, 
Butler, who had already served many years as principal, was selected to 
succeed Mr. Eshman and, therefore, became the first principal in the new 
building. Because of his dynamic personality and long tenure of service, ~ 
Mr. Butler contributed much to the cause of public education. After his 
resignation to head the Butler School, a private institution, Mr. W. J. 
Humphrey and Mr. George D. Goddard served in turn as principal of the 
public school until 1908. a 

Mr. R. E. Sessions, a Harvard graduate, succeeded Mr. Goddard, and 
his administration (1908-1913) saw some significant changes. He created ~ 
the office of superintendent of schools and was the first administrator to be : 
given the title of Superintendent of the Huntsville City Schools. Also, in- 
1911, the four-year high school was organized for the first time in a build- 
ing separate from the grades. For this purpose the Board leased the Wil- 
liams building on McCullough Avenue. When the Williams building was 
destroyed by fire about 1914, the high school grades were then moved back — 
to the Grammar School building. 

It was during R. C. Johnston’s term (1913-20) that the first building de- | 
signed solely for high school grades was constructed. It was located on 
West Clinton Street and at the time of its completion was considered an ~ 
adequate modern building. All high school grades, including the seventh — 
and eighth grades, were conducted in this building from 1917 to 1927. Fol- 4 
lowing these improvements, the curriculum was greatly expanded by means 7 " 
of electives and new subjects. Courses in the laboratory sciences, in com-_ 4 
mercial subjects, and in domestic science were added. In 1920 Superin- 
tendent R. C. Johnston was succeeded by F. W. Williams, a scholarly gen- 4 
tleman who served as city superintendent from 1920 until his death in 1928. 
Mr. Williams was ideally suited to consolidate the gains accomplished by 
his immediate predecessors and to expand further the services of the schools. 
He especially stressed the importance of high scholastic standards for both 
teachers and pupils. Heading the list of a very able faculty was C. A. Lloyd, — 
who served as Principal of the High School until 1926. Bs 

The schools were crowded again by 1926 and the present modern high — 


* Webster defines “professor” as “one who professes or publicly teaches any science or 
branch of learning.” Quite generally throughout the South: hick before the Civil War — 
had more academies than perhaps any other section of the country, academy teachers 
were called “professors.” When public high schools were organized the term was carried 
over at first to all male teachers and later came to be restricted to the principal, who until — 


quite eegieel in many old and cultured communities has been called “the professor.”” 
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school building on Randolph Street was completed at a cost of approximate- 
| ly $175,000 and ready for use in the fall of 1927. W.G.Hamn,, the present 
Superintendent of the City Schools, was the first principal in the new build- 
) ing and upon the death of Mr. Williams, was elected to the superintendency 
jin the winter of 1928. As has been noted, the seventh and eighth grades 
paad been housed with the senior high school for a number of years. In 
1929 the Butler School, which had become the Huntsville Collegiate Insti- 
tute, was purchased by the Board of Education, and these grades were trans- 
iferred to that building. This change made it possible to expand further 
} the curriculum in such fields as music and physical education. While hold- 
jing fast to the minimum essentials in such basic subjects as English, mathe- 
#matics, the sciences, social studies, etc., the administrative policy of the 
ischool has been to apply subject matter in terms of the needs of the com- 
}munity and the times. During the depression, courses in economics, busi- 
ness training, Spanish, and “Diversified Occupations” were added. During 
the war period, emphasis has been placed on pre-flight training, refresher 
;mathematics, and history. In compliance with the recommendations of 
} the American Historical Association, an intensive study of American History 
jand government is required of every senior. The culmination of the course 
ithis year was an effective presentation by the seniors of a theme in story 
jand song of the ideals for which America fights. 
| Since 1928 a library consisting of approximately 3,000 volumes has been 
jestablished, and a full-time librarian has been employed. In the same 
iperiod the enrollment of the High School has increased from 300 to approx- 
fimately 500. The High School faculty now consists of a staff of eighteen 
members. J. R. Hines, the present principal, has had the position since 
1937, and Annie C. Merts, assistant principal, has served in this capacity 
since 1926. The members of the City Board of Education are C. S. Bos- 
ell, President (member since 1930), Dr. M. R. Moorman, C. H. Davis, 
WW. T. Galloway, and Malcolm Lewter. 
| Notwithstanding the educational leadership of progressive boards of edu- 
cation and administrators, the Huntsville High School perhaps would not 
ave reached its present degree of proficiency without the requirements 
jand stimulating influence of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. Historically, the Huntsville High School 
is one of the oldest members of the Association. It became a member in 


4) 
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1913, when the first real list of secondary schools was approved in Knox- 
ville, * and has been a fully accredited member ever since. The high scho- 
lastic rating of the graduates of this institution in many of the leading col- 
leges and universities has greatly increased its prestige. 


* A few secondary schools had applied for membership and been accepted as early as 
1897; for example, the Matthew Fontaine Maury High School, of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
the Fishburne Military Academy, of Waynesboro, Virginia. The list of member schools — 
published on pages 13-51 of the SOUTHERN AssOGIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1944, 
reveals these fifteen schools that have maintained continuous membership in the Associ- 
ation since before 1913: Murphy High School (1912) and University Military School 
(1900), both of Mobile, Alabama; the Academy of Richmond Co. (1911) and the Tub- 
man High School (1911), both of Augusta, Georgia; Greenville High School (1902), 
Greenwood (1902), New Albany (1907), and Chamberlain-Hunt (Port Gibson (1911), of 
Mississippi; the Durham High School (1902), North Carolina; the McCallie School © 
(Chattanooga, 1909), Hume Fogg (Nashville, 1909), Montgomery-Bell Academy (Nash- 
ville, 1899), of Tennessee; and Stratford Hall (Danville, 1898), Matthew Fontaine 
Maury (Norfolk, 1897), and Fishburne Military Academy (Waynesboro, 1897), of Vir- 
ginia. This, however does not tell the whole story, for some schools maintained mem- 
bership for a time and withdrew to return later. No real “drive” for membership 
occurred until the organization of the Commission on Secondary Schools in 1912. The ~ 
large lists of superior schools whose membership dates from 1913 and the years im= — 
mediately following shows the excellent work of that Commission.—Epiror. 


A Synopsis of the History of Talladega 
High School * 


| 
i 

| By W. P. McLure 

| Principal, Talladega High School, Talladega, Alabama 


Public secondary education began in Talladega in 1886. At this time 
| an impressive two-story building had been constructed on the north side of 
town to accommodate the city’s complete public school system. There 
| were seven grades in the elementary department and four grades in the 
% high school department. The first superintendent was Mr. George E. 

| Brewer who resigned the principalship of the Birmingham High School, 
i now Phillips High School, to accept the superintendency in Talladega. 
) Mr. J. B. Graham was the first principal. Fewer than three hundred pu- 
» pils were enrolled during the early years. Graduates numbered from five 
# to ten each year. The women teachers were paid salaries of forty dollars 
per month, and the men were paid salaries ranging from seventy-five to 
§ one hundred dollars per month. 


During the years following World War I, the enrollment of the school in- 
; creased beyond the capacity of the building. In January, 1920, the high 
4 school department was transferred across town to two buildings which com- 
| prised the residence of the late Dr. J. H. Johnson. These buildings, along 
% with the land of the present site, were purchased by the late Mrs. Louise 
! Ann Jemison from Miss Annie L. Johnson, daughter of the late Dr. J. H. 
} Johnson. Mrs. Jemison transferred title of the property to the city for 
% school purposes. One of these buildings, still standing, was in use until 
| 1943. 
| The present building was constructed in 1924. In the principal’s report 
| of October, 1924, to the Southern Association, the following comment ap- 
| pears, “Building is a new $75,000 structure and we are not yet fully ‘at 
3} home’.” Comfort was short-lived, however, in this building which was 
designed for approximately 275 students. The next expansion occurred 
)) with the construction of a new building for the department of home eco- 
| nomics, a project financed by a gift of $7,500 from the late Mrs. Jemison. 
i) Further expansion of the school plant was made in 1939 with the construc- 
| tion of a gymnasium at a cost of $33,000. In 1942 the Mary H. Dumas 
Athletic Field was completed at a cost of approximately $60,000. In 1942 
| the Dixon Junior High School, situated directly across the street in front 


* The author has relied upon the following people for information prior to 1924: Miss 
| Carrie Henderson, the first woman elected to the City Board of Education; Mr. J. Kelly 
| Dixon, Board Chairman for many years; Miss Annie L. Johnson, Miss Hal Henderson, 
) Mrs. I. W. Elliott, and Miss Willie Welch. 
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of the high school, was completed for the seventh and eighth grades. These 
last three projects were financed partly by the city of Talladega and partly” 
by the Federal government. 


TABLE I 


Curricula and Units Offered, 1912-1944 
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The following is a tabulation by years of grades included in the high 


school, the enrollment, number of graduates, and number of graduates 
attending college. 


Taste IT 

ee Seer oe (0 san Now Attends 
Enrollment | Graduates | ing College 
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1943-44 g-12 147 174 = 321 53 


Historical Sketch of the Columbus High School 


By Paut M. Munro 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Georgia 


When the site for the City of Columbus, Georgia, was legally set up out — 
of Creek Indian land by the Georgia State Legislature in 1828, two blocks 
of land containing four acres each were specifically designated—one for a 
boys school, and two blocks west, one for a girls school. Newspaper record 
shows that during the first year of settlement a private school was obtained. 
As no city government existed prior to 1836, use of the two school sites was 
obtained by rental from the state. 

In 1839, a school committee of five men was appointed. However, it is 
not until 1864 that any record shows a public or free school. Then the ~ 
Eagle Manufacturing Company established on its grounds a school for pu- 
pils whose parents could not afford the tuition at the private schools. The — 
brick structure to supersede the frame building that housed the mill school 
was destroyed in 1865 by Wilson and his raiders. ‘The corporation under 
its new name of the Eagle and Phenix Manufacturing Company after the 
war resumed a free school for the children of its operatives but later con-— 
centrated its welfare work on the Alabama side of the river and gave up — 
the school. 

In 1866, a resolution in the City Council of Columbus was successfully _ 
introduced by Alderman John Mcllhenny providing for a local public 
school system. The same year the bill authorizing a public school system — 
for Columbus was passed by the General Assembly of Georgia.! 


In the spring of 1867, the Board of (School) Commissioners met and or- 
ganized. That fall the first session of school began in the old Presbyterian _ 
Church? A superintendent * was elected, and authority was given to him _ 
to purchase such textbooks and appliances for teaching as he might think © 
best, after a thorough examination of some of the best schools of the United — 
States. He spent a week at each of the cities of Baltimore, New York, and q] 
Boston. “As far as possible to make it so, the public school of the North — 
is the one now in operation in Columbus.” The school had two unusual — 
features for a beginning school system in the Deep South: (1) from the start 
a term of nine months and (2) in its foundation years from 1867 to 1877 a nA 
night school each year except for the first and third years.4 


* Annual Report of the Columbus Schools for the Year Ending August 1, 1839, P. 3. 
2 Ibid. 
* Public Schools of the City of Columbus, Superintendent’s R, ‘ 
the Years 1867 and 1868, p. 5. y » Superintendent's Report and Other Documents for 
4 Tbid. om 
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In 1870-71, the records contain the following notation regarding the 
establishment of the high school: 


“A high school 5 has been established by the Board, and a course of 
study adopted for one year. Mrs. Wingfield has been put in charge. 
She will have the two grades, viz, the present graduation class and the 

» highest class of the grammar department.... It should be the policy 
_ of the Board to select hereafter as far as possible from the list of grad- 
uates.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ No wonder because of competition with private schools Mr. R. J. Moses, 
Jr. at the closing exercise of the school propagandized for public education, 
summarizing in the following quotation: 


g “I consider the Public School ® superior to the private in these re- 
spects: 


“It increases the number of children educated in the community, 
“It is cheaper than a private school, 

“It gives a better education, 

“The morality of the boys is superior, 

“It gives a boy a better start in life.” 


According to Miss Nancy Telfair writing in the Columbus Enquirer of 
‘february 27, 1927, the files of the Enquirer for 1868 showed the following 
chools advertised: 


“Select School for Boys on Forsyth Street near St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, conducted by L. H. Tafel. Higher English, Latin, Greek, 
German, and mathematics were taught. 

_ “Slade’s School for Boys at ‘Sladeville Hall conducted by Rev. 
Thomas B. Slade and J. J. Slade. The aim was to prepare boys for 
the college course of standard universitites or for the counting room. 

‘Miss S. Mitchell’s School for Girls at the ‘Cottage on Randolph 

- Street next to the residence of Dr. Bozeman.’ An English course was 
given, and lessons in music, embroidery, and other ornamental branches. 

_ The Female Seminary on Thomas Street, opposite the Court House, 

conducted by Mrs. W. C. Bellamy who instructed girls and boys ‘not 

_. over 10 years.’ 

The Columbus Female Academy at St. Clair and Forsyth Streets 

_ where in both academic and collegiate departments were included 

lessons in French and in ‘Latin at Master’s prices.’ 

“An Episcopal School (for Trinity Church), “The Female Select 


5 Report of the Superintendent of the Public Schools of Columbus, Georgia, for the Years 1868 


74 te.; P- 29. . 
6 Babli gadis of the City of Columbus, Superintendent’s Report and other Documents, for 


Years 1867 and 1868, p. 31. 
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Boarding and Day School for Girls,’ conducted by Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wright.” 


In the same issue of the Enquirer, Miss Telfair says of this period in refer- 
ence to the fact that by 1927 all academic instruction in Columbus except. 
in music, art, and expression was under the direction of the schooi: 


“For a short while, though, agitation appeared in Catholic and Episcopal 
circles in which children of these creeds were instructed to attend the paro- 
chial schools, organized in their behalf. The disturbance lasted only tem- 
porarily and since has had only a normal influence on the public system, 
the Episcopal school being abolished altogether.” 


The first superintendent, Mr. G. M. Dews, in his first annual report said 
after having set up the primary and grammar grades—each with six grades 
—that he hoped the time was not far distant before the high school might 
be added “‘to serve as a fitting dome to the educational structure already 
reared.” 

For the year 1870-71, the questions for the public examination which 
was a usual part of the then school procedure included those on rhetoric, 
mental arithmetic, philosophy (which from the questions appeared to be 
science), and algebra. Besides these, subjects for the written examinations 
were listed: chemistry, physiology, and general questions (which evidently — 
pertained to the normal class in which all teachers in the Public School had | 
to be enrolled). ; 

In the first report of Superintendent Dews is found the following luca 3 
statement regarding the normal class: : 


**This class is composed of all the teachers of the Public Schools, who 
are compelled to attend; it is also open to any persons, citizens of Mus-— 
cogee County who are teachers or wish to become teachers. The roll 
contains 16 names. The class meets once a week; is taught by the 
Superintendent; has a prescribed course of study continuing for three 
years. Its object is to thoroughly familiarize the teacher with the sub- i 
jects taught, and enlarge the mind by an extended course, and at the 
same time learn the best methods of teaching. Most of the members 
of the class have shown a commendable zeal in the preparation of their 
lessons, and in their punctual attendance. Owing to the different de= 
grees of proficiency, the class had to be separated into two divisions- | 


each one reciting once a week. Books are furnished and no char: re 
whatever made.” 7 


7 Public Schools of the City of Columbus, 5; t . 
Watt sMtbey Gaydon ay us, Superintendent’s Report and Other Documents, 
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the subject matter was largely on the secondary level and in the foundation 
years of the Columbus Public School system was certainly a part of the 
whole program of secondary education. It was also for years the means 
of in-service training and in a sense the source of teacher supply. 

| In further reference to the normal class when the advanced course in- 
cluded, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, rhetoric, logic, natural philosophy, 
ecrisity astronomy, and physiology, Mr. Dews reported to the Board: 


] 
| “It is natural to suppose that no teacher would willingly be ignorant 
of these branches of ordinary education. Yet some members are pur- 
suing them unwillingly. These members would not attend were there 
no fines for absence. Of course, they make no real progress. The 
Board found it necessary, during the year, to repeal all laws excusing 
teachers from the class, to fine for absence, and threaten with dismissal 
all those who continued to absent themselves, regardless of fines.’ ® 


During 1872-73, because the previous year the third-year class of High 
‘School was so small, a third-year class was not set up. The subjects listed 
for high schoo} study were history, intellectual arithmetic, rhetoric, natural 
philosophy, and algebra. In the report of Superintendent Dews for 1873- 
174 the high school subjects listed were geometry, rhetoric, physical geogra- 
phy, chemistry, and astromony. 

| The rules for the government of pupils included the following provisions, 
ithe school term of nine months being divided into three quarters: 


‘*Al] scholars shall pay quarterly in advance a fee for the use of books. 
In the Primary Schools it shall be $1.00; in the Grammar Schools, 
$2.00; and in the High School, $4.00. But should the parents of any 
child be unable to pay, the Superintendent is authorized to admit the 
child free upon the presentation of a written certificate of the Board.” 


Also in the 1873-74 report is found under the caption “High Schools’’: 
TimE—THREE YEARS 


NINTH YEAR—Third Grade 


Reading: Literary Reader (Cathcart) 
Spelling: Test Speller (Henkle) 
Natural Philosophy: Wells 

Algebra: Robinson’s Elementary 
History: Swinson’s Outlines 

Physical Geography: Cornell 
Rhetoric: Quackenbos or Hart 


js Public Schools of the City of Columbus, Superintendent’s Report and Other Documents, for 
the Years 1867 and 1868. 


11 
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Grammar and Arithmetic: Occasional Reviews 
Latin: Harkness’ Reader and Grammar 


TENTH YEAR—Second Grade 


Botany: Gray’s School and Field 
Geometry: Robinson 

Logic: Coppee 

Chemistry: Steele’s Fourteen Weeks 
Latin: Harkness’ Reader 
Physiology: Hitchcock 

Latin: Caesar 


ELEVENTH YEAR—First Grade 


Trigonometry: Plane and Spherical—Robinson 
Astronomy: Lockyer 

Moral Science: Dagg 

Latin: Virgil q 


General Review 2%. 
i 


In 1874-75 Superintendent Dews reported to the Board under the same — 
caption, ““The course of study in this department is as Spee as any in ~ 
any of our female colleges, excepting in modern languages.” Then are 
enumerated all subjects previously mentioned and physical training, vocal - 
and instrumental music. ; 4 

As early as in the report for 1868-69, Superintendent Dews says, “‘A val 
uable collection of shells, rocks, and other geological specimens and curiosi- 
ties have been purchased without expense to the Board and given to the ~ 
schools; other additions have been made since, so that now we have the © 
nucleus of a cabinet which one day may be made quite valuable. Dona- 
tions are solicited. These specimens are in cases supplied by the Board.” 

About the same time the statement is made by Superintendent Dews that 
valuable books from one of the departments at Washington constitute the 
beginning of a school library. The library belonging to the Mechanic and ~ 
Scientific Association containing about 1,500 volumes was bought at public 
auction for the school library. 

On the evening of April 22, 1874, a ‘‘Public Exhibition, under the general ‘ 
management of Mr. W. L. Salisbury, Trustee, netted as a result of a crowded — 
house about $500.” The exercises consisted of calisthenics in wands, rings, 
and bells by the girls; clubs by the boys of Miss Brooks’ room, under her 
training; various tableaux; a May-pole dance; a Chinese dance. The pro- 
ceeds were invested in philosophical and chemical apparatus is the in- 
struction of both the high school and the normal class. 


The private schools, industry, and business were evidently giving 


4 


———————————— 
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high school plenty competition, for Superintendent Dews includes in his 
report for the year 1876-77 the following: 


“The first class in the High School (11th grade) has decreased to 
seven. This is too small a number to continue. We, therefore, give 


them certificates stating that they have passed satisfactorily two years 
in the High School.” 


A present member of the Board of Trustees, Vice President Clyde Wood- 
all, as a graduate of 1894, reminisced in addressing the January, 1944 grad- 
uating class of the Columbus High School. His own first recollection of 
the high school was in his father’s superintendency of the school which ex- 
tended from 1889-1894, when the school was housed in an old frame build- 
ing, the former site of a private college which was located on what is now 
the grounds of the Sixteenth Street School. In 1894 the school was moved 
to one of the two-frame buildings then housing the Girls’ School on the site 
presented by the State for a girls’ school. These buildings that same year 
burned but a temporary frame building was hastily erected and school con- 
tinued with a minimum of delay. By 1808 a brick building was erected 
on the site for the high school. Here the Columbus High School continued 
in the heart of the downtown residential district—at one time housing the 
superintendent’s office and finally so crowded that the original auditorium 
was converted into classrooms, until in 1918 with the location of Fort Ben- 
ning in the environs of Columbus and its gradual expansion by the early 


- 1920’s, the Columbus High School had burst its walls, and numerous port- 


able buildings were being utilized to afford supplementary classroom space. 
The pattern of the Northern cities no doubt included eight elementary 
grades and four high school grades. One superintendent at least says that 
a start was made in the foundation years but not until 1890 was the high 
school department permanently established. 
Mr. Clyde Woodall said further that on and before his graduation in 1894 
Columbus High School consisted of only two grades. In the Annual Report 


_of the Columbus Public Schools since 1909 when Dr. R. B. Daniel (1909- 
1937) came into office appears under the caption, ‘Columbus Public Schools 


—Historical Dates and Facts,” this statement: 


“‘t890——High School Department permanently established. (Pre- 
vious attempts to maintain this department had failed).” 


Mr. Clyde Woodall had referred in his talk to the year 1892 as that of 
the establishment of the high school. During the superintendency of Mr. 
W. H. Woodall, Mr. Homer Wright, who succeeded Mr.Woodall as super- 
intendent in 1894 and served to 1896, was principal of the Columbus High 
School. Mr. Carlton B. Gibson, who succeeded Mr. Homer Wright in 


9 Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending August 1, 1938, Pp. 3- 


1 TS 
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1896, credits Messrs. Woodall and Wright with organizing Columbus High 
School. 

Mr. Marshall Morton, a graduate of Hampden-Sydney and an experi- 
enced teacher and principal, was employed in 1goo as principal of Colum- 
bus upon the recommendation of Superintendent Gibson. Mr. Morton 
set up the optional courses and the third year of the high school. Adopted 
as Mr. Morton’s administration got underway were three alternative cur- 
ricula—college preparatory, classical, and scientific. For completion of 
each either Latin or a foreign language was required due to the limited pro- 
gram of studies. To qualify for graduation a pupil must accummulate 170 
credits in the four years from the eighth through the eleventh grades. No 
provision was made for other than academic subjects. As early as 1898 
Superintendent Gibson had reported to the Board the needs in Columbus ~ 
for two or three parallel courses. 

One year before Superintendent Gibson resigned, in his report for the 
year 1907-08 he included the following, although it seems he did not stay 
long enough thereafter to put the unit-system into effect: 


“To conform to the custom in other high schools, it may be best to” 
change our system of credits to that laid down by the Carnegie Board.” ” 


. 


In 1905 the kindergarten department was added to the public school. 
Kindergarten was not new to Columbus having first been offered privately 
in 1895 as part of a training program for kindergarten teachers. Also in 
1905—probably to afford space for the kindergartens—the eighth grades 
from over the city were quartered in the Columbus High building. Thus 
the system which had been 8-3 without a kindergarten became 7-4 with the 
kindergarten " of two years for four- and five-year olds. 

Superintendent Gibson interested himself considerably in the non-school 
attendance of boys and girls in the industrial section of the city. He dis- 
cussed this situation frequently with the Board. Finally, in 1901 upon his 
recommendation a so-called Primary Industrial School was organized and — 
set up in rented quarters. In this school, for pupils of elementary school 
age in addition to the subjects traditionally regarded as fundamental, were 
taught manual training and domestic science, with considerably more em- — 
phasis than in the other elementary schools into which manual training and r } 
domestic science had been introduced in 1899. Laundering and gardening ~ 
were also included.” Superintendent Gibson before 1906 interested the 4 
Board and other influential members of the community in organizing the 
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Secondary Industrial School to be later called the Industrial High School 
and still later Jordan Vocational High School. This was the first public 
school in America to provide high school students with courses in vocational 
training," according to the statement of James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the laying of the corner stone." 
Superintendent Gibson had envisioned a combination academic-trade 
high school urging the erection of a suitable building on an adequate lot 


| covering two acres of ground. He specified in considerable detail ® the 


several vocational courses to fit the needs of the community: wood-work 
including cabinet work and pattern making, forge and foundry work, a 
textile course, and a commercial course. Unusual features for Columbus 
were a longer term, a longer school day, admission without regard to com- 
pletion of specific grades, and an advisory council of citizens whose educa- 
tion and work fitted them to know the needs of Columbus industries. At 
first, girls were allowed to take the textile course, but boys were not allowed 
to take the commercial course. Pupils who had completed grade five were 
to be allowed entrance. The school, through sale of articles made there, 
might be in whole or in part self-supporting. 

The senior class of Columbus High School was dismissed some ten days 
before the close of school. So well established was the custom that it ob- 
tained until the early 1940’s though the staff selected commencement speak- 
ers as early as mid-April and no honors were announced. ‘This procedure 
Originally obtained in order that the annual award of honors might be de- 
cided upon before the close of school: 

“The Final examinations of the graduating class of the high school 


shali be held at least ten days prior to the general final examinations 
of the schools. On the basis of these examinations the first and second 


honors will be determined.’ !6 


Prior to the change in the one-required curriculum for all in the Colum- 
bus High School, semester promotion was introduced, the then superintend- 


| ent making great claim for it.!” Semester promotion is still sustained through- 


out the system although all administrative staff members reflecting the ma- 
jority view of the staff expressed to the Board their belief that the best inter- 


| est of the children would be served by annval promotion. Semester pro- 


13 Bulletin No. 25. Whole Number 535. Roland B. Daniel, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Tadudtrial Paucation in Columbus, Georgia,” Washington: Gov’t. Printing Office, 


1913, p. 13. : 
Ee Gonoborated also in a letter of F. J. Kelley to Superintendent of Schools, dated De- 


} cember 18, 1930. 


16 Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending June 1, 1904, 
. 25. 
“4 a6 "Tirty-fourth Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending June 1, 1901, 
5.07. 
f aa TT irticth Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending June 1, 1897, p. 20. 
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motion became the usage in Columbus High School but not for laboratory 
sciences and the higher Latin and higher foreign language classes. 

No final examinations are given in any of the secondary or elementary 
schools of Columbus unless a pupil failing a grade or a subject asks of the 
superintendent a written examination, as sustaining evidence of his right to 7 
promotion or justification of failure. 

The need of a new building for Columbus High had been urged by super- 
intendent and president of the board for three years beginning in 1921. 
The whole city gave its backing with public endorsement from groups and 
individuals. On May 6, 1924, former graduates of Columbus High ban- 
queted at the Country Club to stimulate interest in the approaching bond 
election on May 31. The election carried overwhelmingly. The site of the 
new school had elicited great interest on the part of the whole city. Finally, 
sixteen acres of land in Wildwood Park were approved by the Board. As 
the community was divided between the Wildwood Park site and one on 
Rose Hill on the Atlanta highway, the final decision was left to popular 
vote which resulted in approval of Wildwood Park. The lot cost $50,000 
and the building with equipment cost approximately $350,000. ; 

The corner stone was laid September 2, 1925. ‘The dedicatory exercises, 
held on September 16, 1926, were participated in by city, county and board 
officials, by musicians from the local Chase Conservatory of Music, and 
Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University as speaker. Mr. T. Hicks Fort, 
up to the time of the dedication, had been President of the Board for two 
years, Superintendent R. B. Daniel had been superintendent for seventeen 
years, and Mr. 'T’.C. Kendrick had been principal of Columbus High School _ 
for thirteen years. Several other members of the staff had at the time sev- 
eral years of tenure at the Columbus High School site. A few of this group ~ 
continue to contribute strength to the school. By 1930 the Spencer High 
School for Negroes was erected by the city with a contribution of $22,500 — 
from the Rosenwald Fund and $5,000 from the late Dr. George Foster Pea- 
body and a substantial contribution from the late Mr. G. Gunby Jordan for 
the lot. ; 

In 1936-37 the new plant for the Industrial High School was erected on 
a lot of nineteen acres, with the exception of the auditorium and the gym- Wy 
nasium, which were added in 1938-39. The total plant including equip- t 
ment cost the city $416,265.00. The P.W.A. contributed 45 per cent of 
this amount. The new plant, the board thought, warranted the new and _ 
appropriate name of the Jordan Vocational High School in honor of the 
late G. Gunby Jordan who from 1905 to rgro was president of the Board 
and upon the professional advice of Superintendent C. B. Gibson, led the 
lay-movement for the erection of a vocational high school. 

The old plant of the Industrial High School was, according to plans of 
Superintendent R. B. Daniel, adopted by the Board during 1935-36_to be | 
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jused as indicated in the following, in which also changes in Industrial High 
‘School are enumerated: 


“a. The Board 8 has authorized the superintendent to reorganize 
| the schools upon the completion of the new Industrial High School. 
“(1) Add one year to the Industrial High School making it a four- 
H year school. 

i **(2) Reduce the school year to nine months after the classes already 
. begun on a three-year basis complete their courses. 

| (3) Revise the course of study to fit a four-year high school. 

“*(4) Have freshman class entering next September to do so on a 
four-year basis. | 

**(5) Use the old Industrial High School building to house a junior 
high which is to include grades seven and eight. 

(6) The eighth grade of the junior high is to be the first year of the 
| Industrial High School and to include exploratory vocational courses 
| which should enable pupils to determine what specialized courses should 
| be followed during the three remaining years. 

: **(7) Transfer all seventh-grade pupils in the northern part of the 
: city to junior high to make room for pupils in lower grades. 

(8) To make all other obviously necessary changes required by the 
new situation.” 


A new superintendent succeeding Dr. R. B. Daniel, who served 1909-37, 
had the major responsibility in effecting the reorganization planned under 
Dr. Daniel’s professional leadership. He and the then principal of the 
Columbus High School, the beloved Mr. T. C. Kendrick, now assistant 
superintendent of schools after having served in the system forty-three years 
and thirty-one years principal of Columbus High School, agreed with the 
recommendations of the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges (1) 
that there should be more graduates annually in proportion to the size of 
the student body and (2) that to make this possible the program of studies 
should be enlarged. Between 1900-01 and 1937-38 there had been no addi- 
tion of courses except physical and health education and home economics 
for girls and R. O. T. C. and wood work for boys. It was agreed (1) that 
requirement of a foreign language for graduation be discontinued as of the 
end of the year with the introduction of a “general course,” (2) that less 
emphasis be placed upon the three already established courses: college pre- 
paratory, classical, and scientific; (3) that credit be given for music, both 
shorus and glee club, and that as soon as possible band and music apprecia- 
ion be offered; and (4) that pupils be allowed to work longer in the wood 
hop and in home economics than for two years. 

"28 Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending August 1, 1936, 


», II. 
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Up to now the general plan of reorganization has been followed except 
that the wood work, not warranting continuance on account of small de- 
mand, has been discontinued. The musical offerings have been increased 
until this approaching year 1944-45 music appreciation will be offered and 
a band has been well established and instruction in art is offered. Only 
one diploma is issued. 

The following quotation is not inappropriate here: 


“Tt is recommended that subjects in high schools be placed on the 
same credit basis provided equal values to the pupils taking them be | 
established and maintained. This should remove the present discrimi- 
nation operating against vocational courses and such courses as busi- 
ness education, general home economics, general industrial arts, music, 
and art. Asa corollary, it is recommended that only one diploma be 
offered at graduation. The choice of the individual program leading 
to this diploma should be determined by the pupil, the faculty adviser, 
and the parents.” 


In 1942, Dr. E. M. Boyce, who had just completed his Ph.D. require- — 
ments at Peabody, became vice-principal of the school to supervise instruc- 
tion and in addition to perform the former chief functions of the vice-princi- 
pal, the faculty managership of athletics and the supervision of attendance. — 
In 1943, Mr. T. C. Kendrick was made assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of maintenance and supplies. Dr. E. M. Boyce became principal 
of the Columbus High School and Miss Annie V. Massey, A.M., University 
of Georgia, former principal of the training school of the University of Geor- | 
gia, and on the staff of Columbus High School since February 1937, became — 
vice-principal. 

As early as in the Annual Report for 1899-1900, Mr. Gibson recommended ~ 
the introduction of athletics simultaneously with physical culture and two | 
years of commercial studies and the departmentalization of instruction. 
By 1943-44, the Columbus High School football team had achieved hel 7 
enviable record of 8 games won, 2 games lost. The two lost were with — . 
non-G.I.A.A. teams. At the state basketball tournament in February 1944) 
Columbus High School won the championship of the state with Jordan — 
Vocational High School team runner-up. 3 

The best athletes in Columbus High School at present in great majority — 
are all-round in their development contributing strength to every phase off 
school and community life. 

The newest edition of the Columbus High School Hand Book published and 
presented by the Tri-Hi-Y under the caption, “Special Subjects,” includes 
the following paragraphs regarding athletics: 


lan Fan a Oy See 


“Athletics for Girls—The sports in which the girls participate are 
9 The 1941 Survey of the Maryland Public Schools and Teachers Colleges, p. 420. 
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archery, fencing, horseshoe, tennis, badminton, golf, basketball, base- 
ball, dancing, and all kinds of games and relays. Every girl must 
participate in these sports. At the regular gym period, all girls wear 
the regular gym uniform of dark blue shorts and white shirt. 


“Athletics for Boys—The sports offered to boys at the Columbus High 
School are football, basketball, tennis, golf, and track. Any boy may 
participate in these sports and may go out for teams and practice. Boys 
wishing to participate in intersholastic sports must have passed three 
major subjects during preceding semester and must be passing three © 
major subjects at time of participation.” 


| 

: 

: This same handbook presents the ‘Course of Study” under the two head- 
gs of “Required Courses,”’ for all pupils: English, social sciences (includes 
civics, vocational guidance, world history, American history, economics), 
mathematics (freshman and sophomore), and science; and “Elective Cours- 
es” offered—major courses: language (Latin, Spanish, French), war geog- 
raphy (seniors only), mathematics (plane geometry, advanced algebra, 
solid geometry, refresher mathematics, trigonometry), science—two years 
required (general science, biology, physics, chemistry), home economics; 
minor courses: art, band, glee club—music appreciation, dramatics, jour- 
inalism, mechanical drawing, speech. 

| Dr. E. M. Boyce, now on naval leave, is an ensign training for active 
duty. Miss Annie V. Massey is acting principal and Miss Mary Alice Ar- 
inold, A.M., University of Chicago, is acting vice-principal. All plans have 
been made for the school to carry on under war-time conditions. This 
oming year the six periods will be one hour in length—an innovation. At 
resent, the staff for this coming year is complete. 

The publications at Columbus High School are the Columbus High 
School annual called the Cohiscan and the bi-weekly paper, The Blue Streak, 
land the Columbus High School Hand Book previously referred to. 
Participation as officials in the various school activities is regulated by a 
Hefinite point system which each faculty adviser is. expected to check in the 
brganization which he is sponsoring. 

| The clubs are the National Honor Society, Glee Club, Dramatic Club, 
Quill and Scroll, The Latin Club, S. P. Q. R., the Spanish Club, the French 
iClub, the Tri-Hi-Y for girls and the Hi-Y for boys, the “C’’ Club, and the 
Philosophers’ Club. All activities listed are more or less familiar. The 
Philosophers’ Club idea originated with a pupil. Those wishing to join in 
brofitable discussion devised a scheme whereby at stated intervals members 
| f the group presented orally a discourse on some worthwhile subject. The 
rst “degree” in the club was the “Bachelor’s.” The Bachelor was eligible 
9 work for the “‘Master’s,” and upon the third successful discussion the 
handidate was awarded the “‘Doctor’s” degree. The sessions of the club 


| 
| 
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at times in late spring are hardly long enough for all those wishing to appear 
to have opportunity to present topics. 
The “Normal Class”? passed out long ago. The only reference except in| 
the written records of the schools ever made to it is by certain of the oldest — 
in the service Negro teachers, some of whom refer to their monthly staff 
meetings as “The Normal.” The printed Rules and Regulations, 1894, in- 
cluded this brief reference: ‘ 


“For every absence from the Normal Class” or non-preparation of 
any of the lessons or duties assigned, they (the teachers) will be fined 


one day’s salary.” 


By the next year the pattern seems to have changed: 


“The Board of Examiners! of the Columbus Public Schools shall 
consist of the superintendent and the principals of the white schools. . 

“The duties of the Board of Examiners ™ shall be to prepare the 
written examination for the applicants for positions as principals and 
teachers and also to prepare all written examinations for the schools.” 


In 1897, Superintendent Gibson makes this statement pertinent to the — 
development of Columbus High School and the whole system. A 


“The work of developing mind and character in a child is too im- 
portant to be given to unskilled and careless hands.... Preference — 
might well be given to our high school graduates for the positions in © 
our primary schools, but they should first have special preparation for — 
these important positions. ‘They need more than the scholarship given 4 
by the high school; they need teacher training or normal training. The 
city properly does not maintain a training class; it has no professional ! 
school. But there are good normal schools within easy reach of our — 
aspiring young women.” * . 


At present, in strictly academic fields, only those persons who have the | 
A. M. degree are elected as teachers in Columbus High School. Admin- _ 


aration. j ec 

For 1944-45, in addition to having the usual chance to take commercial — 
work after school hours at the Opportunity School, Columbus High pupils 
of the upper two grades have chance to enroll in the Distributive Education 
course. ‘Though the school emphasizes college preparation, still many | of 


20 Rules and Regulations, 1894, p. x 

oe oe Report of the Superinbentine, of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending A ie) 
gust I, 1695 

* Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Endi sf 
August 1, 1896. , 

* Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Columbus Public Schools for the Year Ending 
gust 1, 1897. 
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s pupils attracted for reasons sufficient to themselves and to their parents 
the school do not attend college. In consequence, the Board and the 
dministrative staff and the faculty concerned thought serious considera- 
‘on should be given to all pupils in the school rather than only to those col- 
tge bound. In the upper grades of the elementary school and in junior 
igh school much emphasis is given to guidance so that Columbus High 
od Jordan High opportunities may be best understood and most advan- 
ageously utilized. The high schools are now part of the following out- 
ed white system: 


Eight elementary schools consisting of kindergarten through grade ah 
Three elementary schools of kindergarten through grade 6; 

One junior high school, grades 7 and 8; 

One vocational high school, grades g, 10, and 11; 

One academic high school (Columbus High), grades 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


' The elementary schools serve the city of Columbus according to certain 
tell-defined districts. The two white high schools and Spencer High, the 
Tegro high school, accommodate the city and the military personnel re- 
iding at Fort Benning, nine miles away. Prior to the fall of 1940, these 
a gh schools served grades 8, 9, 10, and 11 of Muscogee County with tui- 
jon paid for by the Muscogee County Board of Education. Muscogee 
Hounty now has its own high school at Baker Village School, erected by the 
J. S. Government to take care of the tremendous increase in pupils in Mus- 
ogee County due ‘to the conspicuous part Muscogee County plays in the 
rar effort. 

| In 1937, the State of Georgia started furnishing free textbooks, so the 
‘ntal fee for books and the supply fee obtaining since the founding years of 
jne system were reduced by one-half and called the supply fee to be paid for 


| | but the very under-privileged. 
| 
! 


The so-called Peabody Fund in the 1860’s and 1870’s from the beneficient 
jand of the great Britisher, Mr. George Peabody, helped anchor financially 
he whole Columbus Public School system. In very recent years from the 
b-called Lanharn Act funds, the whole system has benefited—both funds 
cluding the well-being of secondary education in their ministry. 

Throughout the seventy-seven years of the Columbus public schools, an 
k equate high school] was at one time merely shadowy dream, at another 
| anescent substance, but it finally became abiding reality. As the ashes 


f its original industries—sacrifices on the altar of the War Between the 
ates—stil! smouldered, industries that utilized the same water power now 
n0tivating the industrial life of Columbus, the new power, the public school, 
ad its genesis. Columbus High School stands now mute but eloquent 
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= tribute to the educational vision of the founding fathers reflecting cr 
a upon those of the nineteenth century who envisioned it and upon th 
Rae the twentieth century who provided the new plant. It pays rich divic 
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Girls High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


By Emma GreccG 
Chairman of English Department 


| A history of Girls High School of Atlanta runs parallel with a history of 
iublic school education in Atlanta because Girls High is one of the original 
iven schools—Girls High, Boys High, and five elementary—that made up 
ye Atlanta Public School system in 1872. In February, 1872, Girls High 
as organized with a student body of 171 pupils and a faculty of four teach- 
ts under a principal who was also superintendent of the school system. 
soday, after seventy-two years of service, the school boasts a student body 
{1,440 pupils and a faculty of 53 teachers. To quote from an editorial in 
he Atlanta Journal of April 10, 1938, “The growth of the school has been 
Jarked by two salient principles: it has freely adjusted itself to new needs, 
-w opportunities; at the same time it has stood steadfast in its character 
‘id its ideals; keeping abreast of all that is constructive in educational 
fends and unafraid to experiment for better service, it has never flirted 
‘ith fads or pompous fooleries. . . .” 
In April, 1873, the school was moved from its four rooms in the down- 
fwn section to a beautiful old residence which had served as headquarters 
ar General Sherman during his campaign in Atlanta. This building served 
j the nucleus of the home of Girls High for fifty-two years. To the original 
hhilding various additions and annexes were made until the plant was a 
Gritable mystic maze. In January of 1925, Girls High moved into its 
Gesent home, a modern building of 65 rooms. At this time, an attempt 
las made to change the name to “‘Senior High School for Girls,” but the 
ict that the new name is inscribed on a copper tablet in the entrance of the 
thilding is all that remains of the attempt. Both the public and the stu- 
tnt body rejected the new title and held to the old “Girls High.” 
For some sixteen years, every girl who entered Girls High followed the 
Nescribed classical course of study, but by 1888, opportunities for women 
bre arising in the business world, and the school offered a commercial 
urse. By 1891, the commercial branch had grown to the point where a 
Jbarate principal was named for the departmert, and the graduation pro- 
am listed seventeen girls as graduates of the business department. For 
eral years the two groups worked as a social unit, but in separate classes, 
| til in 1910 the English-Commercial High School was founded as an en- 
icy separate school. 
| 


| 


In 1908 a normal department and practice school was begun at Girls 
figh and continued until 1914, when this department became a separate 
al school. Thus, Girls High fostered the establishment of schools to 
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In line with the educational trends of the times, Girls High has progressed 
steadily. In 1897 the departmental system was adopted, and in 1915 the 
unit system was inaugurated. The adoption of the departmental system 
focused attention on the selection of teachers who had special training of 
high quality, and the introduction of the unit system led to a richer and more 
flexible curriculum. The old “block system’’—under which large groups 
of students had to follow the same schedule, regardless of their special talents 
and interests, and under which a student who failed in one subject had to 
repeat the entire work of the year—gave way to individual schedules as 
led to mid-year promotions. 

Since 1923 the Atlanta public schools have operated on the K-6- -3- ae 
and Girls High has offered a choice of four courses: academic, general, com- 
mercial, and home economics, each requiring twelve units for graduation, 
Of the twelve, four or five must be obtained by a specified number of courses 
in English, social science, home economics, and science; the other seven or 
eight are obtained through free electives. 

A study of records shows that an unusually large proportion of students 
who enter Girls High become graduates, and that the per cent of failure 
of Girls High students in freshman college classes is unusually low. Prob- 
ably the school has been able to maintain its emphasis on scholarship in 
spite of its broad program which might have led to superficiality for two 
reasons: first, the dual policy of offering electives suited to individual girls 
and encouraging enriched course in all departments; second, the retention 
of teachers for a long enough period of time so that they could plan and then 
see the results of their plans. Recognition of sound scholarship is to 
found in the fact that Girls High has been a member of the Southern ce 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 1914. A chapter of t 
national scholarship society of ‘Cum Laude’’ was established at Girls Hig! n 
in 1923. ; 

That Girls High recognizes the fact that school is life rather than a mer 
preparation for life is shown in the school activity program, which has e e3 
panded as steadily as the curriculum itself. As early as 1875, the studen 
body formed its first organization, the Browning Society. Since that tim 
clubs have increased and grown in popularity until there are over twenty: 
‘five activities, the most recent of which is the Victory Corps, organized 2 
a result of the present World War. , 

The most comprehensive of the extra-curricular activities is the Studen 
Government organization, formed in 1920. It stands ever ready to serve 
the school in carrying through any and all projects. The publications— 
Halcyon, the yearbook, and Girls High Times, the bi-monthly newspape r- 
are nationally recognized; and members of the staffs are eligible to “Quil 
and Scroll,” national journalistic honor society. Music clubs, dramati 
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i their contribution to the life of the school. 

Richness has been added to the school by the work of two out-side groups, 
ithe Parent-Teacher Association, which was organized in 1923; and the 
Alumnae Association, which was begun in 1879. Three concrete, practical 
services that have been contributed to the school by the Parent-Teacher 
# Association are the extension to the school grounds of the bus and trolley 
ilines of Atlanta, the improvement and beautification of the school grounds, 
and the employment of a house nurse, who is on full time duty in the school 
iclinic. The main purpose of the Alumnae Association is today what it 
§was as stated in the original constitution “‘to perpetuate school fellowship 
and to further the cause of education.” 
| Of the four senior high schools in Atlanta, only one, Commercial High, 
is co-educational, and although repeated efforts have been made to make 
all of them co-educational, Girls High has always hesitated to lose her iden- 
(tity ina merger. In April, 1941, the Board of Education went on record 
jas approving co-education for all Atlanta high schools, but actual work on 
j effecting the change has been postponed until after the war. 
| Something of the spirit of Girls High is to be found in a few cherished 
§ traditions of the school. The spirit of service is shown in the Thanksgiving 
}and Christmas celebrations; at Thanksgiving the school, through the home- 
rooms, prepares baskets of food for needy families in the city, and at Christ- 

mas, the seniors entertain needy children at a Christmas tree entertainment. 
= Another cherished tradition is to be found in the graduation exercises. The 
4 members of the graduation class present a beautiful picture as they march 
{down the aisle of the City Auditorium, led by the president of the school 
and the president of student government. They are dressed in white grad- 
# uation frocks, all alike, and carry deep pink roses. As they leave the audi- 
| torium, it has become traditional for all alumnae and students of the school 
)to rise and join them in singing the school song: 
) Oh valiant school, we love your name, we glory in your work and fame.” 


i 
| clubs, athletic clubs, service clubs, and scholastic subject clubs all make 


Newsome Dougherty Memorial High School 


By Cora A. STANIFORTH 
Chairman of the History Department, Gainesville, Texas 


The history of the Gainesville schools began with a public-private school] — 
located in a down-town building shared by religious organizations and the ~ 
Masonic Lodge. Later there were several private schools which were suc- — 
ceeded by our first public school in 1882. With the increase in population 
the necessity for new buildings resulted in the erection of our first High 
School in 1892. ‘ 

In these sixty-two years the schools have been fortunate in the selection. % 
_ of superintendents, principals, and teachers, and have always ranked well 
in the State. By this time Gainesville had three grammar schools: the — 
Lindsay School, the Belcher School, the East Ward, and one school for the” 1 
Negroes. Gainesville has now enlarged her school system to include five : 
ward schools, one school for Negroes, a Junior High School, a High School, 
and a Junior College. f 

From 1882 until the present time, Gainesville has had twelve superin- 
tendents, the present incumbent being Mr. H. O. McCain, who is starting 
his seventeenth year in this office. From four teachers who taught the 
first public school we have enlarged our faculty to eighty-five, twenty-seven | 
of whom teach in the High School and Junior College. The record of our 
schools has always been of great concern to the city officials and citizens, ~ 
and their status has been gradually improved in accordance to the ability 
of the town to provide funds for better equipment and buildings. In 1880. 
Gainesville became an independent school district and the city voted ae 
school tax of fifty cents. In 1920, this tax was increased to a dollar, largely 
because of the need for a new high school. In that year Mr. and Mrs, 
W. H. Dougherty gave their home and its grounds to the city as a memorial a 
to their son. The result of this gift was the building of an adequate high : 
school which included a gymnasium and cafeteria. Within the presemaay 
year the tax rate has been increased by popular vote to one dollar and ny 
half for the purpose of increasing the salaries of the teachers. 

In 1913 the Newsome Dougherty Memorial High School became a mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is 
rated as a first class school in Texas, and offers its students thirty-two affili- 
ated credits. In the fall of 1941, it was decided to increase the number of | 
grades in the schools to twelve in keeping with the more progressive systems 
in the state. Thus we have seven grades in the grammar schools, two in 
Junior High, and three in High School. 4 

From an humble beginning of one graduate in 1894, the High School for 
the past decade has averaged one hundred and fifty graduates. Since th 2 
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term of 1943-44, two types of diplomas are being granted the graduates: a 
non-college diploma, indicating low grades with not more than four below 
a C, and college entrance diploma with fifteen affiliated credits, indicating 
no grades below a C. 


The students are required to have sixteen credits for graduation, fifteen 
of which must be affiliated, and the following subjects are prescribed: 


Prescribed Subjects 
EME LIG Me cmp MRE Ia hr ch ahh ho 4 units 
‘5 NSUOISY 235 San ae a ea a a a 2 units 
INRLATaL SCS et cravat eal cn ge ee 2 units 
SEP RSS SEB I unit 


Other than these, allsubjects are elective except physical education, 
which is required of all students except those excused by a doctor’s certificate. 


Elective Subjects 


Prony wament rr tei ttes ee er. hs ds Ws Y% unit (2 required) 
PER UHCTIIALLCS Fee ce iiecte ies ataleieeh sou ne tea 2% units (2 “ ) 
Pe MG are pi eS cle ons dos See oe 4 units 
RESALE San Sulina occ aoe age RAS I CR EIR 2 units 
MrcmehAl OCICRCE: MA, hs ese a Mies es oS ADs I unit 
BRIE TINA S OL Vo eltratce Oe ole Wore iacr, Wego stersin tne te baer I unit 
DIGS a Sy ee er oe yact ay! nl inte. » Guswenece v I unit 
JURA TA al kA Ct a ea nee ae I unit 
Mieciaical Drawings & wise onal ( se 6 oS 36 elerere I unit 
VESTER Siete TAN eR ek a a ee I unit 
omesuctoctencest, sis te aces es 4% Es I unit 
CIECETS eee tein p at era earn rae ¥% unit 
RCI O Va et Uc wicaiead a ore aire sro oet «She, = me 9) ¥% unit 
WT SES ie ee are een Ae ae ¥y unit 
PRD RCCe PUTER cure en Puteri tela when's 26 oe" ha). I unit 
Bre BOOV ADDY wrtg ei cpue sme eriiete,wionacle Wa eae 2 units 
NEO Vie re ites a foseuctt WG che ia liek wicwe* Seu unit 
BAO ee cin te «nies oe eg etane eee estes 2 units 
Nocatonal-Acriculture scot ie oii 9 22 e/e,0s.5= 4 units 
Unaffiliated 
Physical Education’... .<.+.0..6.<..- 02+. 34 units 


In addition to these credits there are three extracurricular organizations, 


~ 
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membership in which entitles the students to one-fourth affiliated credit 
per year beginning in the ninth grade. These groups are as follows: 


Organization Organized Average Membership 
Hi-Y 1923 45 
Girl Reserves 1919 75 
Band 1937 40 


Other extracurricular activities include the Latin Club with an average 
membership of seventy, and a Spanish Club with an average membership _—_| 
of fifty. Also, the Senior Class edits an annual called The Leopard. The | 
head of the high school English department serves in an advisory capacity, _—_| 
and members from other classes assist in collecting material. In 1923 Mr. 
J. D. Leeper, a local citizen, gave’the high school a football stadium, and | 
interest in football was thereby stimulated. The school also participates 
in track meets and basketball tournaments. Four years ago a new gym- | 
nasium was built at a cost of $32,000. ‘This building serves as a school 
recreation center as well as an athletic building. 

The enrollment for the Gainesville Schools for the year 1943-44 was as 
follows: 


WM WEEILINGSAY sarge eile) tates jos cdene aie ence ae nee 253 
Bempansin Era iclin oh ey ate cee et sea the tk eae 330 
FODEr CEs Leeks saris toe Anee ia aC Une Ae ete 291 
MeMurrayiiethaie dic Saba verare ¢ poalk cick i ee eee ane 238 ,. 
umn. Dy igh ee! ate Oc LUA taka of rv Cs Sree ee 294 oe | 
Booker I’.'Washington (Negro) si, scala sks Weekes 130 a | 
Newsome Dougherty Memorial High............ 577 ; 

otal Ot ait slacatotts Nalin s toda 3 oan en ie eere 2,113 


The following have served as superintendents since 1882: J. A. Race, J. E. 
Hughes, W. A. Howard, C. A. Bryant, Frank McMurray, Captain E. F. | 
Comegy, J. P. Glasgow, O. R. Anderson, W. E. Parris, Charles Puckett , ie & 
Lee Clark, and H. O. McCain. a | 


A Sketch of the Lufkin High School 


By W. C. Roy Le 
Principal, Lufkin High School, Lufkin, Texas 


‘The Lufkin Independent School District was organized in 1905. On 
petay 6, 1905, the first meeting of the school board was held with W. M. 
| Glenn, President; J. T. Maroney, Secretary; and W. J. Townsend, Treas- 
vurer. Other members of the board were J. H. Kurth, G. A. Kelley, C. D. 
Stegall, and W. H. Perkins. 
__ In that same year, A. O. Riall was elected the first superintendent of the 
Lufkin Independent Schools and served a two-year term. W. H. Carney 
| served from June until November, 1907. He was succeeded by A. F. Arm- 
strong who served one and one-half years. H. B. Stegall, who was high 
school principal of the organization of the Independent School District, 
served as acting superintendent from 1907 to 1910. From 1910 to 1917 
S. W. Dirickson was superintendent. I. A. Coston was elected superintend- 
ent in 1917 and served until 1943. At present George H. Wells is super- 
intendent of schools. 

H. B. Stegall served as principal from 1905 to 1910. For several years 
principals served only one or two years. J. W. Bowman served 1917-18, 
and Paul Boynton, now President of the Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College in Nacogdoches served 1918-19. In 1921 B. R. Grissom was elected 
and ably guided the school for eighteen years. From 1939 until the present 
time W. C. Royle has served as principal. 

In 1905 the high school occupied a portion of a wooden structure on the 
site of the present Central Ward School. In 1906 on this site a two-story 
brick building was built at the cost of $4,375. On January 3, 1912, a 
bond election was held and the people voted $57,500 for the purpose of 
erecting and equipping a brick high school building, which was located on 

the corner of Ellis and Raguet Streets, In 1939 an election was called to 
vote bonds amounting to $225,000 for the erection of a senior high school 
building which was erected on the school property on South Raguet. 
The following tabulation shows at intervals the development of the high 
school in number of teachers, high-school enrollment, and the number of 
graduates. 


Number of Enrollment in Number of 
Date Teachers Grades 8, 9, 10, II Graduates 
1905 8 25 oO 
1910 9 (Ee oO 
1915 Bie 100 10 
1920 13 375 43 


P ) 1925 14 450 65 


: 
& 


_ maintenance of school records; (5) eighteen clubs, such as dramatic, science, — X 


re 
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Number of Enrollment in Number of a 

Date Teachers Grades 8, 9, 10, II Graduates “4 
1930 Gy 550 80 ‘ 
1935 19 650 120 7a 
Grades 10, II, 12 24 

1940 22 600 150 3 . 
1044 23 565 139 i 
a 

4 


In 1943 the requirements for graduation from the Lufkin High@ 
School were as follows: 


Three credits in English 

Two credits in social science (one of which must be American history) — 

Two credits in mathematics 

One credit in science 

Eight other credits elected from any of the 62 affiliated courses (The | 
school also requires four years of physical training without credit). 


Proof of the growth of the school lies in these facts. In 1912 the Lufkin ~ 
High School was made an accredited school with the State Department of a 
Education, and in 1913 was made a member of the Southern Association. — 
In 1920 the number of affiliated credits was 24, and by 1925 there were 30. _ 4 
Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, shop, home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, and band were all incorporated into the curriculum, and by 1930 
the high school offered 50 credits; continued expansion to include diversi- 
fied occupations, choral music, and speech has brought the number of — 
credits to 62. : 

Among the advantages provided by the school are (1) a full time librarian a 
and a library containing approximately 3,209 volumes; (2) the student- 
council form of government; By a well organized extracurricular pe aa hy 


programs; (4) a home-room organization utilized for pupil guidance andi ; 


photography, model airplane construction, vocational guidance, home % 
making, and newspaper activities. 


Editorial Notes 


The Southern College in the Post-War World: Report 
of the Committee on Post-War Educational 
Planning 


_ The Quarter y is glad to present this month papers prepared by the 
Committee on Post-War Educational Planning of the Association. It will 
be observed that this report deals only with the problems facing the colleges 
and is written entirely by committee members who happen to be associated 
with state-supported colleges. By and large the problems of their colleges 
are the same as the problems of other higher institutions. That there may 
be some differences, however, is suggested by the concluding paragraph on 
page 493, the last two sentences as follows: 


*“To increase state appropriations and endowments, or the fees of 
state institutions is easier said than done. It might be possible, however, 
Jor endowed institutions to profit by a suggestion that has often been made, 
namely, that these colleges and universities require students, who are fis 
nancially able to do so, to pay the entire cost of their instruction.” 


(The author would probably have a merry argument with colleagues in non- 
state institutions on two points: (1) how is it harder to increase state appro- 
briations and endowments and fees than the endowments and fees of non- 
state institutions? (2) Why would it be any more just or feasible for a non- 
‘tate institution to have two scales of fees than for a state institution? Of 
tourse, there are rare instances where some wealthy student gives a scholar- 
jhip in appreciation of the low fees of the institution, but this is not a matter 
bf compulsory two-class fees. At any rate, the paragraph mentioned indi- 
ates that even in our common educational misery the grass is still “‘green 
m the other side of the fence!’ 


Omission of Certain Articles Planned for This Issue 


The desirability of publishing the report of the Committee on Post-war 
i;ducational Planning as soon as feasible led us to postpone until the Febru- 
\ry QuarTerRLy the articles planned for this number, as follows: in the 
Jistorical Section, articles on Randolph-Macon College, the University 
If the South, Vanderbilt University, and the University of Virgiaia; the 
i icles on “Conferences and Association of Colleges’; and “In Memoriam,” 
Which is usually published in the issue immediately preceding the annual 
neeting. ’ 

| There will also appear in the next issue additional articles in the series 
Some Effects of War on the Schools.” We call attention to four articles 
If this series in this issue—from Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 


"ieee 
\ Ane 
he 
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Florida Asks Correction 


Acting Director W. T. Edwards of the Division of Instruction of the Flor- — 
ida State Department of Education, asks us to refer to the middle of page ‘ 
302 of the August QUARTERLY and read the essential part of that paragraph d 
as follows: q 

“The figures for average daily attendance in white schools over the — 
three-year interval beginning September, 1940, are as follows: 


Elementary Junior High Senior High ~ 


(1-6) (7-9) (10-12) 
For the school year, 1940-41 135,834 62 ,626 41,928 
For the school year, 1941-42 131,858 61 ,463 41,165 ] 
For the school year, 1942-43 129,936 57,606 375,590 _ 3 


The figures for average daily attendance in Negro schools over the j 
three-year interval beginning September, 1940, are as follows: 


; Elementary Junior High Senior High a 
For the school year, 1940-41 64,486 16,612 6,472 


‘. 


For the school year, 1941-42 64,440 16 ,630 6,951 
For the school year, 1942-43 63,561 16,286 6,905 33 


In other words, the original article gave the statistics for the white schools F 
as for ali the schools, instead of giving both white and Negro schools. 


Annual Meeting of the Association, March 12-16 — 


The Executive Committee has fixed the annual meeting for 
March 12-16, in Memphis, Tennessee. The Peabody Hotel is 
headquarters, but all available rooms have been taken accord- 
ing to notice ae the hotel. There were apparently very ee ; . 


to write the otal committee of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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